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A STORY OF GOOD QUEEN BESS, 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Ir is a fact well known to those 
versed in the annals of illustrious 
British families, that, after the death 
of Mary Queen of Scots, there was 
still another accomplished young 
lady, who was an only child, and so 
nearly related to both the English 
and Scottish crowns that Elizabeth 
became restlessly jealous of her, and 
consulted with the timid James by 
what means the young lady might 
be prevented from having a legiti- 
mate offspring. James, entering keen- 
ly into the same feelings, urged Eli- 
zabeth to claim her as a royal ward, 
and then, having her under her own 
eye, she might readily find means, on 
some plausible pretence or other, to 
prevent herfrom marrying. Elizabeth 
acquiesced, and forthwith sent a mes- 
sage to that effect. The young lady, 
little knowing with whom she had 
to do, would willingly have gone to 
the court of her cousin, the English 
queen ; but neither her mother, step- 
father, nor guardian, would permit it. 
And though the answer they return- 
ed to the Queen was humble and 
subservient, there was one intima- 
tion in it which cut Elizabeth to the 
heart, and prompted her to the most 
consummate means of revenge: it 
was, that the young lady was placed 
by her father’s will under noble 
guardians in Scotland, who would 
not suffer the sole owner of two 
earldoms, and the presumptive heir of 
two crowns, to be removed from un- 
der their charge. This roused the 
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jealousy of the old vixen into perfect 
delirium, and from that moment she 
resolved on having the young lady 
cut off privately. 

These being known and establish- 
ed facts, the following story will 
easily be traced by a few to the real 
actors and sufferers ; but, at the same 
time, I judge it incumbent on me to 
change the designation of the family 
and of the castle in some degree, that 
the existing relatives, numerous and 
noble, may not be apparent to every 
reader. 

Shortly after this message, there 
came into Scotland, by King James’s 
permission, a party of Englishmen, 
with a stud of fine horses for sale. 
They lingered in the vicinity of 
Acremoor castle (as we shall deno- 
minate it) fora good while, shewin 
their fine horses here and there ; an 
one of them, on pretence of exhibiting 
a fine Spanish jennet to the young 
lady, got admittance to the castle, 
and had several conversations with 
the mother and daughter, both toge- 
ther and separately. 

At the same period, there came to 
a farm-house on the Acremoor estate, 
late one evening, a singular old wo- 
man, who pretended to be subject to 
fits, to be able to tell fortunes, and 
predict future events. Her de- 
meanour and language had a tint of 
mystical sublimity about them, which 
interested the simple folks greatly ; 
and they kept her telling fortunes 
and propheeying great part of the 
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night. Among other things, after a 
grand fit, she exclaimed, “ Ah! is it 
so? Isitso? How came [ to this 
place to-night to be the herald of 
treachery and misfortune! The top- 
most bough of the noble tree must 
be lopped off, and the parent stem 
fall in the dust! Woeis me! The 
noble and beautiful! The noble and 
beautiful! Curses on the head of 
the insatiable wretch!” And with 
such ravings she continued, till sud- 
denly she disappeared. 

There lived in the castle a very 
retty girl, named Lucy Lumsdaine. 
he was the young lady’s foster-sis- 
ter, her chief waiting-maid and con- 
fidant, and there subsisted a strong 
attachment between them. That very 
night, about midnight, or, as some 
alleged, considerably after it, Lucy 
raised such an alarm in the castle as 
roused the terrified sleepers with a 
vengeance. She ran from one room 
to another, screaming out Murder! 
and after the menials were aroused 
and assembled together, the poor 
girl was so dreadfully affected that 
she could scarce make herself intelli- 
gible. But then she had such astory 
to deliver! She heard some strange 
sounds in the castle, and could not 
sleep, but durst not for her life leave 
her chamber in the darkness. She 
kept constantly listening at her key- 
hole, or looking from her lattice. She 
at one time heard her young lady 
sobbing, as she thought, till her heart 
was like to burst; and then the door 
of the catacomb beside the dungeon 
open and shut; then heavy steps 
moving stealthily to and fro; and 
finally, long after, she saw a man 
leap out at a window on the ground- 
floor, and take the dead body of her 
young mistress on his back in asack, 
and retreat with hasty steps towards 
the churchyard. She saw one arm 
and the head outside the sack, and 
the beautiful long hair hanging down; 
and she was convinced and certain 
that her young lady was ravished 
and murdered by an English horse- 
jockey. 

The ladies were both amissing. 
They had never been in their beds, 
and what to do the terrified inmates 
knew not; but, in the plenitude of 
their wisdom, they judged it best to 
proceed in a body to the churchyard, 
and seize the murderer before he got 
the body buried, and wreak ample 
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vengeance on him. When they arri- 
ved at the burial-ground, there was 
nobody there, nor any thing uncom- 
mon to be seen, save an open grave 
newly made, into which not one of 
them dared to lock, pretending that 
they knew for whom it was made. 
They then returned home contented 
after this great exertion. Indeed, 
what could they do, as no trace of 
the ladies was heard of ? 

There was little cognizance taken 
of such matters in that reign; but on 
this occasion there was none. King 
James, perhaps, either knew of or 


suspected the plot, and kept quiet; 


and the only person who made a 
great outcry about it was poor Lucy, 
who tried all that she could to rouse 
the vassals to enquiry and revenge; 
and so far prevailed, that proclama- 
tion was made at the pier of Leith and 
the cross of Edinburgh, and rewards 


offered for the apprehension of thase 


who had carried the ladies off, and 
kept them in concealment. Murder 
was not mentioned, as a thing not to 
be suspected. 

But behold, in a few days, Lucy 
also disappeared, the great mover of 
all this; and her sweetheart, Alex- 
ander Graham, and her only brother 
Lowry, with many other relations 
among the peasantry, were left quite 
inconsolable, and knew not what 
course to take. They had reselved 
to take vengeance in their own hands, 
could they have discovered whither 
to have directed it ; but the plot had 
been laid beyond their depth. 

The old witch-wife about this time 
returned, and having obtained univer- 
sal confidence from her prophetic ra- 
vings about the topmost bough being 
lopped off, and the parent stem, and 
the noble and the beautiful, &e. &e. 
So, at the farmer’s request, she was 
placed by David Dallas, the steward 
on the estate, in a little furnished 
cottage, a sort of winter resting- 
place for the noble family, near a lin 
in the depth of the wood; and there 
she lived, feared and admired, and 
seldom approached, unless __per- 
chance by a young girl who wished 
toconsult her about a doubtful sweet- 
heart. 

After sundry consultations, how- 
ever, between Alexander Graham, 
Lucy’s betrothed sweetheart, and 
Lowry Lumsdaine, her only brother, 
it was resolved that the latter should 
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go and consult the sibyl concerning 
the fate of Lucy. One evening, near 
the sun-setting, Lowry, taking a pre- 
sent of a deer’s-ham below his plaid, 
went fearfully and rapidly away to 
the cot in the lin. That his courage 
might not eventually fail him, he 
whistled one while and sung another, 
“Turn the blue bonnet wha can;” 
but in spite of all he could do, heavy 
qualms of conscience sometimes 
came over him, and he would say to 
himself, “ ’Od, after a’, gin I thought 
it was the deil or ony o’ his awgents 
that she dealt wi’, shame fa’ me gin 
I wadna turn again yet !” 

Lowry, however, reached the brink 
of the bank opposite the cottage, and 
peeping through the brambles, be- 
held this strange being sitting in a 
little green arbour beside the cot- 
tage, dressed in an antique and fan- 
tastic mode, and, as it appeared to 
him, employed in plucking leaves 
and flowersin pieces. She sometimes 
cast her eyes up to heaven, and then 
wiped them, as if she had been weep- 
ing. “ Alas! poor creature!” said 
Lowry to himself, “ wha kens what 
she may hae suffered i’ this wicked 
warld! She may hae lost an only 
daughter or an only son, as [hae dune 
an only sister, and her losses may 
hae injured her reason. Aye, I hae 
little doubt, now when I see her, but 
that has been the case ; an’ that’s the 
way how she sees inti] hidden mys- 
teries an’ events. For itis weel kend 
that when God bereaves o’ ae sense, 
he always supplies another, and that 
aften of a deeper and mair incompre- 
hensible nature. Ill venture down 
the brae, and hear what she says. 
—How’s a’ wi’ ye, auld lucky o’ the 
lin?—Gude-e’en t’ye. What’s this 
you are studying sae seriously the 
night ?” 

“Tm studying whether a she-fox 
or a wild-boar is the more prefer- 
able game, and whether it would be 
greater glory to run down the one 
with my noble blood-hounds, or wile 
the other intoa gin. Do you take 
me, Mr Lumsdaine ?” 

“ Lord sauf us! she kens my name 
even, an’ that without ever seeing 
me afore. I thought aye that we twa 
might be auld acquaintances, lucky, 
an’ see what [I hae brought ye in a 
present. It will be ill for making 
you dry, but ye’re no far frae the 
burn here.” 
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“ You have been a simple, good- 
natured fool all your life, Lowry; I 
can perceive that, though I never 
saw your face before. But I take no 
gifts or rewards. Leave your veni- 
son, for it is what I much wanted, 
and here are two merks for it. Do 
as I bid you, else you will rue it.” 

“ Aih! gudeness, d’ye say sae? 
Gie me a haud o’ the siller then. It 
will sune turn into sklait-stanes at 
ony rate ; sae it will make sma’ odds 
to ony o’ us. But, gude forgie us, 
lucky, what war ye saying about 
hunting? Ye may hunt lang ere ye 
start a wild-boar here, or a she-fox 
either, as I wad trow; sae an ye wad 
tell me ony thing, it maunna be in 
parables.” 

“ Aye, but there’s a she-fox that 
sees us when we dinna see her, and 
whose cruel eye can pick out the 
top chickens of the covey, and yet 
they cannot all suffice her insatiable © 
thirsting after blood. She reminds 
me of the old song, to which I re- 
quest your attention. It will tell you 
much :— 


1. 
‘* The boar he would a-wooing go, 
To a mistress of command, 
And he’s gone away to the lady fox, 
And proffer’d her his hand. 
* You're welcome here, Lord Bruin,’ she 
says, 
* You’re welcome here to me; 
But ere I lie into your den, 
You must grant me favours three.’ 


2. 
“ € Yes—favours three I will grant to 
thee, 
Be these whate’er they may, 
For there is not a beast in the fair forest 
That dares with me to play. 
Then bid me bring the red deer’s heart, 
Or nombles of the hind, 
To be a bridal supper meet, 
Fitting my true love’s mind.’ 


3. 
*¢ OQ no, O no,’ said the lady fox, 
‘ These are no gifts for me; 
But there are three birds in fair Scotland, 
All sitting on one tree ; 
And I must have the heart of one, 
And the heads of the other two, 
And then I will go, for well or woe, 
To be a bride to you.’ 


4. 
‘ Now woe be to that vile she-fox, 
The worst of this world’s breed, 
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For the bonny, bonny birds were reaved 
away, 
And doom’d by her to bleed ; 
And she tied the boar up by the neck, 
And he hung till he was dead.” 


As she sung these verses with wild 
vehemence, Lowry looked on and 
listened with mingled terror and ad- 
miration, trying to make something 
out of them relating to the subject 
nearest his heart; but he could not, 
although convinced that they bore 
some allusion to the subject. “Iam 
convinced, lucky, that ye hae a 
swatch o’ a’ things, past, present, an’ 
to come,” said he ; “ for ye hae fore- 
told some wonderfu’ things already. 
But I can mak naething o’ sic wild 
rants as this, an’ unless ye speak to 
me in plain, braid Scots, I'll never be 
a bawbee’s worth the wiser.” 

“ Because, Lowry, that head of 
yours is as opaque as a millstone. 
Kneel down there, and I'll throw a 
little glamour over you, which will 
make you see a thousand things 
which are invisible to you now.” 

“ Na, na, lucky! Nane o’ your 
cantrips wi’ me. I’m as feared for 
you as ye war a judge o’ death an’ 
life afore me. I just came to ask 
you a few rational questions. Will 
you answer them ?” 

“Perhaps I may, when I get a 
rational being to converse with. 
But did it ever strike that goblet 
head of yours, that it formed any 
part or portion of the frame of such 
a being?” 

“ But then, lucky, I hae nature at 
my heart, an’ that should be respectit 
by the maist gifted body that exists. 
Now, as I am fully convinced that ye 
hae a kind o’ dim view of a’ that’s 
gaun on aneath the heaven—as for 
ony farrer, that’s rather a dirdum 
—we maunna say ought about that— 
But aince for a’, can ye tell me ought 
about my dear sister Lucy ?” 

“ Alas, poor fellow! There, in- 
deed, my feelings correspond with 
yours. Can it be that the rudest 
part of the-creation is the most af- 
fectionate ? Yes, yes, it must be so. 
From the shaggy polar bear to the 
queen upon the throne, there is one 
uniform and regular gradation of na» 
tural affection. In that most intense 
and delightful quality of the human 
heart, the lowest are the highest, and 
the highest the lowest; and hence- 
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forth will I rather ensconce myself 
among nature’s garbage than snuffle 
the hateful atmosphere of heartless 
indifference and corruption. Why 
did it behove poor Lucy to suffer 
with her betters ? Her rank glitter- 
ed not in the fox’s eye. But the 
day of retribution may come, and 
the turtle-dove return to her mate. 
Thereissmall hope, but there is hope; 
such a villain can never sit secure. 
Mark what I say, hind— 


‘ When the griffin shall gape from the 
top of Goat-Fell, 

And the falcon and eagle o’er Scorbeck 
shall yell, 

When the dead shall arise, and be seen by 
the river, 

And the gift, with disdain, be return’d 
to the giver, 

Then you shall meet Lucy more lovely 
than ever.’ 


Now leave me, good hind, leave 
me; for a hand will come and lead 
me in, which it is not meet you 
should see. But ponder on what I 
have told you.” 

Lowry was not slow in obeying 
the injunction, not knowing what 
might appear to lead her in; and as 
he trudged homeward, he conversed 
thus with himself :—*She’s a terrible 
auld wife that! an’ has something 
about her far aboon the common run 
o’ women, wha are for the maist 
part great gouks, for as bonny an’ as 

lib-tongued as they are. But here 
is an auld grim wrinkled lucky, wha, 
forby good sense an’ right feeling, 
has a tint o’ sublimity about her 
that’s perfectly grand. May they no 
as weel be good spirits as evil anes 
that she converses wi’? If ane could 
but trow that, what a venerable crea- 
tureshe wad be! She bids me ponder 
on her rhymes, but I can make nae- 
thing o’ them. That last ane refers to 
something they ca’ coats wi’ arms 
that the gentles hae, an’ sounded 
like a thing where there was some 
hope, save ae bit o’t, ‘ when the dead 
shall arise.’ When she came to that, 
oho! that’s rather a dirdum, thinks I, 
and lost hope, and I’m now fairly 
convinced that my young lady an’ 
sister are baith murdered; for I 
dreamed ae night that the spirit 0’ 
my dead mother came to me an’ tauld 
me, that they were baith murdered 
by this new lord, and sunk wi’ sack- 
fu’s o’ stanes in the Acremoor Loch, 
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Now, O what-heart can stand sic a 
thought as that !” 

All the three females being thus lost 
without the least trace of any of them 
having'been discovered, shortly there- 
after an heir appeared, with a patent 
from King James for the estates, but 
not the titles ; and he took forthwith 
uninterrupted possession. He was 
a sullen and gloomy person; and 
though at first he tried to ingratiate 
himself with his people, by giving to 
the poor, and employing many day- 
labourers, yet every one who could 
shunned his presence, which seemed 
to shed a damp and a chilliness over 
the human heart. At his approach 
the schoolboys left the play-green, 
retiring in detached and _ listless 
groups, till the awe-inspiring look 
scowled no more upon them. The 
laugh aiong the hay-field ceased at 
his approach, and the song of the 
reaper was hushed. He was styled 
Sir Herbert; but Sir Herbert soon 
found that his reign was likely to 
become an uneasy one. For word 
coming to Acremoor that he had been 
expressly sent for by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and having waited on her, left 
her on some private commission for 
Scotland shortly before the disap- 
pee of the young heiress and 

er mother; then it was that an in- 
definable sensation of horror began 
to inspire all ranks in that district. 
Their young lady’s claim to both 
crowns was well known, and often 
boasted of among her vassals, and 
they dreaded that some dark and in- 
famous deed had been committed, 
yet they wist not by what means to 
implicate their new and detested 
master, whom they thenceforward 
regarded as either a murderer, or an 
accomplice of murderers, and dis- 
claimed allegiance to him. 

The government of Scotland was at 
that time very inefficient, the aristo- 
cracy having quite the ascendant; 
and between the chief and his vas- 
salg there was no interference, his 
will being the supreme law among 
them, from which there was rarely 
any appeal. But with regard to who 
was their rightful chief, to whom they 
were bound to yield this obedience, 
that power the vassals kept in their 
own hands, and it was a right that 
was well looked into. Of course, at 
this very time, there was a meeting 
among the retainers and chief tacks- 
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men on these extensive domains, to 
consult whether or not it was con- 
sistent with honour and propriety to 
pay their rents to this upstart chief, 
while their late lord and master’s 
only daughter was probably still in 
life, and might require double pay- 
ment from every one of them; and it 
was decided unanimously, that un- 
less a full explanation of his rights 
was laid before them, they would 
neither pay him rent nor obedience 
in future; so that at this time Sir 
Herbert found his vassals in open and 
avowed rebellion. It was in vain that 
he showed them his titles of recog- 
nition by theking; the men answered, 
that their young lady’s rights and titles 
never had been forfeited ; and, with- 
out a charter from her, they denied 
his rights of inheritance. They said 
farther, that they would take no 
single man’s word or oath that their 
lady was dead, and they were deter- 
mined to preserve her rights till they 
had sufficient proof where she died, 
how she died, and where she was 
buried. 

While the chief vassals were thus 
interesting themselves more and 
more about the fate of their young 
lady, Lowry and Graham were no 
less perplexed about that of their be- 
loved Lucy. The former had again 
and again waited on the sibyl, with 
whose wandering and visionary aspi- 
rations he was mightily taken; and 
having attended her by appointment 
early one morning, the following 
dialogue concluded their: conversa- 
tion: 

“But I hae been thinkin’, dear 
lucky, what’s to come o’ you, gin ye 
tak your death here,—for ye ken that 
maun come some time; an’ there’s 
naebody to tak care 0’ ye, to gie yea 
drink, or haud your head, or to close 
your een, whan ye gang away.” 

“ Fear not for me, honest Jad, for 
Iam resolved to die beneath the open 
eye of heaven, with my eyes open 
upon it, that I thay feel the odours 
of paradise descending from it, and 
breathing their sweet influence over 
my soul; for there isa living anima- 
ting spirit breathes over the open face 
of nature, of which mine forms an 
item ; and when I breathe it away at 
the last, it shall be into the pure 
elastic element.” 

Lowry was so struck with this, 
that he stepped aside, and exclaimed 
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to himself, “Now, wha could suspect 

sic a woman as that for a witch ? 

The thing’s impossible! There’s 

something heavenly about her! 

Breathe her soul into an element! 

I wonder what an element is! Aha, 

there’s the dirdum!—Dear lucky, 

gin it be your will, what is an ele- 
ment ?” 

“ Now, what do you think it is, 
honest Lumpy ?” 

“Tm rather in a dirdum; but I 
think it is a great muckle beast with- 
out joints.” Then aside, “ Hout, that 
canna be it neither, for how could she 
breathe her soul into a great unfar- 
rant beast ?” 

“ What is that you are muttering 
to yourself, fool? It is an elephant 
you are wrestling with. The ele- 
ments are the constituent parts of 
nature. Fire is the primeval and 
governing one.” 

“ Aih! gudeness preserve us! 
that’s ten times waur than a muckle 
beast! Then she is a witch after a’; 
an’ when she dies, she’s gaun to 
breathe her soul into fire. That gars 
a’ the hairs o’ my head creep; I wish 
I were away. But dear, dear lucky, 
ye haena tauld me ought about Lucy 
as yet, or whether she be dead or li- 
ving ?” 

“I have never seen her spirit. 
But death’s safest to hide the crimes 
of a villain.— 

There’s villainy at the heart, young man ; 
There’s blood upon the head ; 

But the worms that he would tread upon, 
Shall lay him with the dead !” 
Lowry was little or nothing the 

wiser of this wild rhapsody, and went 

away to his work with a heavy heart. 

But that day one of the most singular 

incidents befel to him that ever hap- 

pened to mortal man. Lowry was 
draining a meadow on the side of 

Acremoor Loch, and often wishing in 

his heart that Lucy’s fate might be 

revealed to him one way or another, 
when, all at once, he felt a strange 
overpowering heat come over him, 
and on looking about to see from 
whence it proceeded, there was his 
mother standing close by his side. 

“ Gudeness preserve us, mother!” 

cried Lowry; “ whereaway are ye 

aun? or what has brought you 
ere ?” 

“ O fie, Lowry, whaten questions 


‘are these to ask at your mother ? 


Where can a mother gang, or where 
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should a mother gang, but to her only 
son ? Ye maybe thought I was dead, 
Lowry, but ye see I’m no dead.” 

“ I see sae indeed, mother, an’ glad 
am I to see you lookin’ sae weel an’ 
sae bien. But stand a wee bit farrer 
aff, an it be your will, for there’s a 
heat about ye that’s like to skomfish 
me.” 

“ Na, na, Lowry lad, ye’re no sae 
easily skomfished ; ye’ll hae to stand 
a hantle mair heat than this yet. But 
tell me now, son, are you just gaun to 
delve and howk away a’ your days 
there, an’ never think o’ revenging 
the death o’ your dear sister ?” 

“ Why, the truth is, mother, that 
that’s rather a dirdum; for we canna 
discover, neither by witchery nor 
warlockry, what has come ower her, 
or wha to revenge her death on; or, 
my certy! but they wad get their 
dickens!” 

“ Dear Lowry, didna I tell ye Jang 
syne that she was murdered an’ sunk 
in the Acremoor Loch in a sackfu’ 
o’ stanes, an’ that exactly opposite to 
the place where we stand.” 

“ Weel, mother, in the first place, 
I think I do mind o’ you telling me 
this afore; but in the next place, as 
to where I am to find her, that’s ra- 
ther a dirdum, for ye ken twa things 
or twa places are always right oppo- 
site ane anither. Sae unless ye can 
gie me a third mark, I may fish in 
that great braid loch for my sister 
an’ her sackfu’ o’ stanes for a tows 
mont.” 

“ Then, Lowry, do you see yon 
willow-tree on the ither side o’ the 
loch ? yon lang sma’ tree that stands 
by itsell, bent i’ the tap, and wantin’ 
branches ?” 

“ Aye, weel aneugh, mither.” 

“ Then, exactly in a line between 
this spot, and yon willow-tree, will 
you find the corpse o’ your sister an’ 
her lady, my other dear bairn, sunk 
in that loch wi’ sackfu’s o’ stanes 
tied to their necks. Didna I tell you 
a’ this afore, Lowry ?” 

“ Aha, lucky, but I didna believe 
ye, for, d’ye ken, I never had muckle 
to lippen to your word a’ my life,— 
for as for telling ane the even down 
truth, that never aince cam into your 
head. I winna say that ye didna 
sometimes tell the truth, but then it 
was merely by chance; an’ for that 
very reason, ’'m a wee doubtfu’ o’ 
the story still, it is sae unnatural for 
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aman to murder twa bonny young 
creatures, an’ sink them into a loch, 
wi’ a sackfu’ o’ stanes tied to their 
necks. Now, be sure o’ what ye say, 
mother, for life and death depend on 
it. Did ye see them murdered an’ 
sunk in that loch wi’ your ain bodily 
een?” ‘ 

“ Baith, baith, by your new laird’s 
ain hands! He is the villain and the 
murderer |” 

“ Then, mother, off goes his head, 
an’ on the clay dumpling—that’s set- 
tled. Or how wad it do to rack his 
neck to him ? But for mercy’s sake, 
stand a wee bit farrer off, an it be 
your will—for I declare there’s a 
heat about you like a fiery furnace. 
Odsake, stand back, or I'll be baith 
suffocat an’ roasted in five minutes.” 

“ O Lowry, Lowry! my dear son 
Lowry!” exclaimed the old wife, 
clasping him round the neck, and 
smothering him with kisses of the 
most devouring heat. Lowry bel- 
lowed out most lustily, laying on 
both with feet and hands, and then 
added, “ Od, I declare she has down- 
ed me, the auld roodess, and smo- 
thered me, an’ roasted me into the 
bargain! I'll never do mair good! 
Mither, where are you? Mither, 
what’s become o’ you? Hilloa, mi- 
ther! where awa are ye gane? Gude 
forgie me, gin this disna ding a’ things 
that ever happened in this world! 
This is beyond the comprehension 
o’ man!” 

Gentle reader, honest Lowry had 
all this time been sound asleep, with 
a burning sun beating on him. He 
had sat down on the edge of his drain 
to rest himself, and ponder on the 
loss of his sister, and, laying his broad 
shoulders back upon the flowery mea- 
dow, had fallen asleep, while in the 
meantime, the heat of the day had 
increased to such a pitch, that when 
he awoke from the struggle with his 
mother, his face and breast were all 
blistered, and the perspiration pour- 
ing from his ample sides like water. 
But the identity of his mother, and 
the reality of her personal presence, 
were so strongly impressed on his 
mind, and every thing having been so 
particularly related to him, he belie- 
ved all as a real vision. He could 
work no more that day, but there he 
sat panting and conversing with him- 
= in something like the following 
style — 


“ Was there ever aught like my 
stupidity, no to remember a’ the time 
that my mother was dead? an’ yet 
that never ance cam into my head, 
although she gae me a hint about it. 
I saw her dee wi’ my ain ee, saw her 
nailed in the coffin—aye, an’ laid her 
head mysell in a deep grave, an’ saw 
the mools heapit on her, an’ the green 
sods aboon a’; an’ yet never to re- 
member that the grave separated her 
an’ me—that the great valley o° the 
shadow o’ death lay between us! 
Wow me, but there be mony strange 
things in nature ! things that a body’s 
comprehension canna fathom, if it 
should rax out its arms till they 
crack. It was my mother’s spirit 
that spak to me, there can be nae 
doubts about that, an’ it maun hae 
been my spirit, when I was in a dead 
sleep, that spak to her again; for 
spirits hae nae comprehension 0’ 
death. Let me now consider what’s 
to be done, for I can work nae mair 
at my handiwark. She has tauld me 
that our new laird is a villain anda 
murderer. May I take this for gos- 

el? Can I seriously believe this to 

e true? It is rather a dirdum that. 
Not that I think my mither’s spirit 
wad come frae the ither warld to tell 
me ane’endown lee; but then it may 
hae been mista’en. It strikes me 
that the spirit o’ nae mortal erring 
creature can be infallible. They may 
see wrang wi’ their mental een as 
easily as I may do wi’ my mortal 
anes. They may hear wrang, an’ 
they may judge wrang, for they can- 
na be present everywhere, an’ maun 
aften see an’ hear at adistance. An’ 
whether ane is warrantit in taking 
justice into his ain hands on sic in- 
formation, is mair than I can com- 
pass.—I have it! T’ll drag for the bo- 
dies, an’ if I find them, Ill take the 
rest for grantit.” 

Lowry now began to settle his 
land-marks, by setting up a coil of 
sods on the place where he slept, but 
the willow-tree on the other side he 
could not discover. He then went 
and communicated the whole to 
Graham, who agreed at once that 
they ought to drag for the bodies, 
but not let any one know what they 
were about, or on what grounds they 
had proceeded. 

The next morning they were out 
early with a boat an grappling irons; 
but the loch being bread and deep, 
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they found, that without discovering 
the willow-tree, it was a hopeless 
and endless task. But as soon as Sir 
Herbert rose and discovered, he sent 
express orders for them to come in- 
stantly ashore, which, when they did, 
he was exceedingly wroth with them, 
ordering all the boats to be chained 
up and secured with padlocks, and 
even threatened to fire on the first 
vagabonds he saw out on the lake 
disturbing his fisheries. 

But this injunction proved only a 
new incentive to the young men to 
persevere ; for they were now assu- 
red that all was not right, for the 
loch had hitherto been free to all the 
parish, and over it they had been ac- 
customed to ferry their fuel, and all 
other necessaries. The two friends 
spent the remainder of that day 
searching for the willow-tree among 
all the hedges and ditches on the 
south side of the lake; but willow- 
tree they could find none. Towards 
the evening they came to a single 
willow stem on the verge of the 
loch, a mere twig, not exceeding four 
feet in yo and as they passed it, 
Graham chanced to say carelessly, 
“ There is a willow, but oh! it will 
be lang afore it be a tree!” Lowry 
turned round and looked eagerly at 
it. “ That's it, that’s it! That’s the 
verra tree!’ cried he. “ How that 
should be the tree is rather a dir- 
dum; but things are a’ gane ayont 
my comprehension now. Wow me, 
but a spirit’s ee does magnify a thing 
terribly, for that willow was tentimes 
as big when I saw it in my vision. 
Nae the less, it is the same, the 
very same, I ken it by its lang stalk 
without branches, an’ its bend at the 
tap.” There the two set up their 
landmark, and, the night being a 
summer night, and moonlight, they 
soon procured a boat, and began a- 
dragging in a line between the marks. 
They had not dragged ten minutes 
ere the grapple fixed in some mo- 
vable body, which they began a-hea- 
ing upward, with strange looks in 
each other’s faces. Lowry at last 
stopped the windlass, and address- 
ing his friend in a tremulous voice, 
said, “ Wad it no be better to stop till 
we hae daylight, an’ mae een to see 
this sight ? I’m feared my heart can- 
na stand it i’ the moonlight. The 
thoughts 0’ seeing my dear sister’s 
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corpse a’ riddled wi’ the eels, an’ 
disfigured, an’ a sackfu’ o’° stanes 
tied to her neck, are like to put me 
beside mysell.” 

“ T hae something o” the same sort 
o feeling,” said Graham. “ But I 
wadna like to bring out a’ the folks 
in the morning merely on suspicion 
that this is a corpse, whereas it is 
maybe only a log o’ wood.” 

“ Weel, weel, if ye will bring it 
aboon I shall reel the windlass,” said 
Lowry; “ only ye’re to allow me to 
turn my face the tither gate.’ On 
this arrangement they proceeded, 
until Graham was assured, by sensi- 
ble demonstration, that it was a hu- 
man carcass tied in a sack, and sunk 
with a weight! They then let it go, 
and tying the boat-bunker to the end 
of the rope for a buoy, went ashore, 
to consult what was next best to be 
done. 

Early in the morning they had a 
number of their friends assembled 
at the side of the lake. But the late 
offence taken by the lord of the ma- 
nor at the two friends, and his threat 
of firing upon any who should ven- 
ture out on his fishing-ground, indu- 
ced all the friends present to counsel 
the asking of his liberty. A depu- 
tation accordingly waited on Sir 
Herbert, who requested permission 
to drag the lake for some bodies 
which were suspected to have been 
sunk there. But without deigning 
any answer to the men, he, to their 
astonishment, that moment ordered 
out a body of his people, and at 
their head, hasted down to the 
side of the loch, driving the assem- 
bled friends off with blows and 
threats, and then left a guard of 
seven men with fire-arms, to guard 
the boats and the loch in general. 

The two young men were now 
assured of the truth of the vision, 
but said nothing of it to their friends, 
who were all astonished at their 
laird’s unreasonable conduct. Lowry 
and his friend were convinced of his 
heinous guilt, and determined not to 
give it up; but they knew not how 
to proceed, for there was no sheriff 
in the county, that office having been 
hereditary in their chief’s family; so 
that if Sir Herbert was the real heir, 
he was likewise sheriff. 

But it so happened that John Earl 
of Montrose, the king’s viceroy for 
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Scotland, was at that time in the 
vicinity, taking infeftment of some 
new grants of Jand, and he had like- 
wise some of the principal official 
people of the country along with 
him. To him, therefore, the young 
men went, and told him all the story 
from the beginning, including Lucy’s 
tale of the murder of their young 
lady. The Lord Viceroy was a good 
as well asgreat man. He had been 
a Lord of Session, Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland, and was now raised as 
high as a subject could be raised, 
being his sovereign’s Viceroy, and 
acting by his authority. He was 
greatly taken with the young men’s 
candour and simplicity, perceived 
that they were serious, and had too 
much discernment not to see that 
there was something wrong with 
this upstart; knowing, as he well 
did, the powerful and relentless ene- 
my the late heiress had in Queen 
Elizabeth, and that the present pos- 
sessor was her tool. It was proba- 
bly on some previous knowledge of 
these events, that, at the very first, 
he entered strenuously into the en- 
uiry ; but when he asked the two 
friends who it was that told them 
where the bodies were deposited, 
they refused to tell, saying they were 
not at liberty to mention that. 
Without pressing them farther, he 
accompanied the young men to Acre- 
moor Castle, taking his official friends 
along with him. It may well be 
supposed that Sir Herbert was a 
little surprised by this unceremoni- 
ous visit from the Lord Viceroy ; he, 
however, put on a bold and hardy 
look, welcoming the party to his 
castle, and inviting them to alight 
and enter it, which they declined, 
till they saw the issue of the affair 
on which they had come. Mon- 
trose then asked him sternly his 
reasons for preventing the young 
man from searching for the body of 
his only sister, and the vassals for 
that of their lady? He answered, 
that it was all a pretence, in order to 
get opportunities to destroy the sal- 
mon; that he heard the scoundrels 
had been out by night, and he deter- 
mined to check them in time. The 
Viceroy answered, that, by virtue of 
his authority, he not only granted 
warrant for the search, but had come 
with his friends to witness the issue, 
and examine the evidences. Sir 
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Herbert bowed assent, and said, as 
long as his Highness was present, no 
depredation on his preserved fishing- 
ground could take place, only he re- 
quested him not to leave any such 
warrant behind him. He then fur- 
nished them with boats, but refused 
to accompany them himself on what 
he called such a frivolous expedi- 
tion. 

The Viceroy and his friends, how- 
ever, went all out in several barges— 
for he had been too longa judge not 
to perceive the truth, though told to 
him in simple guise. Of course they 
at once brought up the one body, 
to which the buoy was attached, 
and found it to be that of a female, 
wrapped in a fine winding-sheet, and 
then put into a sack, with her head 
towards the bottom, and sunk with 
a large stone, and an iron ring in it. 
The stone was at once recognised 
by all the old vassals as one that had 
belonged to the castle dairy, but the 
identity of the body was uncertain. 
It was not greatly decayed, having 
been sunk among mud in the bottom 
of the lake ; and all the stranger gen- 
tlemen thought it might have been 
recognised by intimate acquaint- 
ances. But it was manifest that a 
great uncertainty prevailed, as some 
thought it the body of their young 
lady, some that of Lucy, and more 
thought it neither. Even Lowry and 
Graham both hesitated, notwithstand- 
ing of the extraordinary information 
they had received, and its no less 
extraordinary accuracy. 

The party continued to drag on, 
and at Jength actually fished up an- 
other female corpse, similarly dis- 
posed of in every respect, save that 
it was sunk by a leaden weight, 
which was likewise known to have 
been appended to the castle gate. 
The bodies were conveyed to a barn 
in the village, and all the inhabitants 
of the castle and its vicinity were 
summoned to attend on the instant, 
before the bodies were corroded by 
the action of the atmosphere, and the 
suspected murderer was obliged to 
attend, like a culprit, among the rest. 

Strange as it may appear, though 
all the people suspected that the two 
bodies were those of their young 
lady and Lucy, not one of them 
would swear to the specia! identity 
of either. The Viceroy was fully 
convinced in his own mind that they 
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were the bodies of the two young 
females. He made it clear that these 
two had been murdered at the castle 
about the time these ladies disap- 
peared, and if no other person in the 
neighbourhood was missing, the pre- 
sumption was strong that the bodies 
were either those of the mother and 
daughter, or those of the latter and 
her foster-sister. Nevertheless, for 
all this clear and explicit statement, 
not one would swear to the identity 
of either. The Viceroy then stated, 
that as no criminality attached to 
any one from all that he was able to 
elicit, nothing more remained to be 
done, but to give the bodies decent 
interment, and leave the murderers 
to the judgment of the Almighty. 
When he had proceeded thus far, 
Lowry stepped up and addressed 
him as follows :— 

“ My Lord, the maist part o’ the 
fo’ks here think that these bodies are 
the bodies o’ my sister and her young 
mistress; an’ if ye wad swear us a’, 
we wad swear to that purpose. But 
ye see, my Lord, death makes an 
awfu’ change on the human face and 
frame, and waste and decay mair. 
But as ye hae gi’en up the murderer 
to the judgment o’ Heaven, to the 
judgment o’ Heaven I make appeal. 
There is an auld law o’ nature, or 
rather o’ Divine Providence, which I 
can depend on; and Ihumbly request 
that it may be tried: if these are 
the bodies o’ my sister and young 
mistress, the murderer is among us. 
[At this word, Lowry lifted his eyes 
to one which he had no right to do.] 
Now, wad ye just order every ane 
present to touch these bodies, it wad 
gie a great satisfaction to my heart, 
an’ the hearts o’ mony mae than me.” 

The Viceroy smiled at the serious- 
ness of the demand, but added, “ If 
such a direct appeal to the justice of 
God can give satisfaction to the 
minds of friends and relatives, the 
ape is an easy one.” He then 

ifted up his hands, and prayed the 
Almighty to give a just judgment, 
and straight ordered that all present 
should pass between his friends and 
himself, arranged on each side, as 
witnesses that every one touched 
the bodies. Sir Herbert also ranked 
himself up among the gentlemen as 
one of the witnesses. The people 
assed, one by one, and touched the 
ies; but they bled not. Lowry 
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stood looking on with apathy until 
the close, when the Viceroy, ordering 
them forward as witnesses, first 
touched the bodies himself, then his 
friends, one by one, touched them, 
and last of all, Sir Herbert approach- 
ed. Lowry’s eyes then gleamed 
with an unearthly ardour, from an 
internal assurance of Divine justice 
and retribution being instantly mani- 
fested, and clasping his hands to- 
gether, he exclaimed, “ Now, now, 
now!” Sir Herbert fixed on him a 
look of rage and indignation—went 
forward and touched both bodies— 
No—neither of them gushed out a- 
bleeding, nor was there any super- 
natural appearance whatever. 
Lowry’s elated eye sunk, and his 
heart was humbied, but it was to the 
will of Providence, for he lifted both 
his hands, and said, “ Well, it is past, 
and no more can be said! The will 
of the Lord be done! Butas sure as 
there is a God in heaven, the mur- 
derer of these virgins shall not go 
down to his grave in peace, for their 
blood shall cry to their Creator from 
the ground, and his curse shall be 
upon the guilty heart for ever! They 
hae met wi’ a cruel and untimely 
death; but be who they may, I'll lay 
them baith in my ain burial-place.” 
Every heart bled for Lowry and 
his friend, and every tongue was 
muttering curses, not loud, but deep, 
on their new laird, whom all the old 
vassals both suspected and detested. 
And no sooner had Montrose left 
that quarter to preside in the Parlia- 
ment at Perth, than Sir Herbert’s 
people began to shew symptoms, not 
only of dissatisfaction, but of open 
rebellion. Resolved to make an ex- 
ample of those most obnoxious to 
him, in order to strike others with 
terror, he warned seven tenants and 
feuars off the estate, against Friday 
next, Lowryand Alexander Graham’s 
father being among the number. 
The community were amazed at 
these tyrannical proceedings, so dif- 
ferent from the kind treatment they 
had been accustomed to receive. 
Accordingly, they seemed, by some 
mutual assent, to regard the mandate 
with disdain, and made no motions 
of removal, either previous to, or on 
the appointed day. As if glad of 
such an opportunity of revenge, and 
of manifesting his power, down came 
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Sir Herbert with his proper officers, 
and ordered all the furniture of the 
devoted families to be thrown to the 
door, and if not removed before 
night, to be burnt. The men did as 
they were ordered ; and this work of 
devastation went on from morning 
till towards the evening, the women 
crying, beseeching, and uttering 
anathemas on the usurper, as they 
called him. He regarded them not 
otherwise than to mock them, and 
superintended the work the whole 
day, encouraging the tardy and re- 
lenting officers. 

But while the women and children 
were thus bewailing their hard lot, 
there appeared a dogged resignation 
among the men, who sauntered about 
in pairs, regarding the aggressor often 
with grim smiles, as of satisfaction, 
which inflamed him still the more. 
They probably knew what he little 
dreamed of, that there was then in 
preparation for him a catastrophe, 
which, if it had not been kept on 
record in the family annals, would 
not gain credit at this distance of 
time. It was the effect of one of 
those bursts of popular indignation 
against oppression, which is most 
apt to break out when they have no 
other redress; and in this case, the 
provocation was double, for they re- 
garded their oppressor as likewise 
the murderer of their rightful heiress. 

But the term of lording it over 
the trusty vassals of an ancient and 
noble stock was concluded. About 
seven o’clock in the evening of the 
23d of July, 1602,a bedy of armed men 
rushed from a barn, which, it appear- 
ed, they had entered by a back door. 
Some of them had their visors down, 
others their faces blackened, and 
concerning their numbers, there were 
many differences of opinion. But 
the main facts were well authentica- 
ted. They instantly surrounded Sir 
Herbert, seized him, and ordered 
him to prepare for instant death. 
At that fearful injunction, the nature 
of the villain and craven became 
manifest. He fell on his knees, and 
cried out, “ Mercy, mercy!” He 
0 on he tore his hair, and wept, 

raying out like a maniac. He prof- 
fered free remission of all debts—all 
offences. He even proffered to leave 
Scotland, and renounce all claim on 
the estate. “ We'll make shorter 
wark wi’ such a cursed claim as 


yours,” said they, and instantly put 
arunning cord about his neck, and 
bore him on their arms into the barn, 
with ferocious alacrity, while he con- 
tinued roaring out, “ Murder, mur- 
der !” and “O mercy, mercy !” time 
about; but none pitied him, or came 
to the rescue. “ Mercy!” cried they 
in derision; “such as you gave, so 
shall you have.” With that, they threw 
the end of the rope over a high joist 
of the barn. A gigantic fellow, who 
seemed the leader of the gang, seized 
it; and wrapping it round both his 
hands, tightened it, and then asked 
his victim if he had no prayer to 
pray, and no confession to make ? 

“O yes, yes! Ihave, Ihave! I 
have a prayer to pray, and a confes- 
sion to make,” cried the wretch, glad 
to gain a little respite by any means, 
in hopes of some motion in his fa- 
vour. “ Grant me a reprieve, and 
I will confess all.” 

“ Then in this world there is only 
one chance of a respite,” said the 
gigantic chief, “ which is, by confess- 
ing all that you know regarding the 
deaths of our young lady and her 
friend Lucy Lumsdaine.” 

“ T will, I will!’ cried he—* Only 
let me be heard before a tribunal of 
justice, and not be tried by masked 
assassins. This, however, I will con- 
fess, that my hands are guiltless of 
their blood.” ; 

“Tt is a lie!” said his accuser, 
fiercely ; “ and it is meet that such 
a ruffian go to hell with a lie on his 
tongue. Pull him up!” 

“O no, no!” cried he in agony— 
“T tell you the truth. The hands of 
another assassin shed their blood. 
These hands are clean of it, as I shall 
answer at the tribunal above!” And 
so saying, he spread forth his hands 
towards heaven. 

“ It is a lie, I tell you, and a blas- 
phemous one !”’ said the chief. “So 
either confess the whole truth, or 
here you go; for we know you for 
the Queen of England’s agent, and 
guilty of their murder.” So saying, 
he tightened the rope, and began to 
heave the guilty wretch from the 

round. 

“ Stop, stop, master!” cried one; 
“ perhaps he will yet confess the 
whole truth and live.” 

“ Yes, yes! Hold, hold!” cried the 
culprit in the utmost desperation, 
seizing the rope with both hands, and 
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dragging it down to slacken it; “I 
will, I will! I will confess all and dive. 
Did you not say live, friend? I long 
only to live until brought to a fair 
trial, and I will confess all. I swear 
then, by all that is sacred, that I did 
not murder the maidens. But to save 
my own life, and at the express com- 
mand of my sovereign, whom I dared 
not disobey, I connived at it. They 
were murdered, and I saw them sunk 
in the place from whence they were 
taken.’ 

“ Then the corpses could not 
bleed,” observed one, “ since he was 
not the actual murderer. This is 
wonderful ! The judgment of Heaven 
still is just!” 

“So is that of Eachan M‘Farlane !” 
cried the gigantic chief, who held the 
farther end of the rope, and ina mo- 
ment he had the victim dangling 
round and round in the air, five feet 
from the ground. Then there wasa 
great hubbub, some crying one thing 
and some another, and some madly 
trying to pull him down again, which 
finished his existence almost instan- 
taneously. They then fastened the 
end of the cord,and leaving him hang- 
ing, they marched away in a body, 
going over the Burrow Swire in the 
evening, as if men from another dis- 
trict. 

This singular violence was very 
little looked into. There was little 
intermeddling between chief and vas- 
sal in those days; and, moreover, it 
was probably shrewdly guessed from 
what high and dangerous source the 
removing of the heiress proceeded. 
Lowry and Graham were seized next 
day, but shortly released, it having 
been proven at once that they were 
not present, having been both enga- 
ged in loading a cart with furniture 
at the time the outrage took place, 
and totally ignorant of what was go- 
ing on; and it is a curious fact, that 
there never was one of the perpetra- 
tors discovered, nor was any one of 
that district particularly suspected. 
A M‘Farlane there was not in it; and 
it has, therefore, been often hinted 
that the vassals had bargained with 
that wild clan for a body of men to 
come down and rid them of their up- 
start tyrant. 

That very evening, as a number of 
the retainers were going to remove 
the body from the barn, who should 
they see but the Countess Dowager, 
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their late young lady’s mother, who 
had disappeared on the same night 
with her daughter, and whom they 


believed to have been murdered 
along with her; yet there she was 
standing at the door of the barn. 
True, there had been no confession 
made of her death, neither had it been 
revealed to Lowry in his vision. But 
she was missing with the rest, and 
the horror of the group may well be 
conceived when they beheld her 
standing watching the corpse of the 
murderer. She was recognised at 
once, and though she beckoned them 
onward, and moved forward slowly 
and majestically to meet them, this 
was a visitation they had not courage 
to abide, but retreated in a body to 
the castle. Still she advanced. It was 
the dusk of the evening, and as she 
approached the great front door that 
looked towards the lake, there were 
visages of dismay peeping from every 
window ; and as the spectre entered 
the gate, there was a rush from the 
castle by the other entrance, which 
created a noise like thunder. 

Great was the consternation that 
ensued ; for from that moment no one 
durst enter the castle either by day 
or night, for there were wailings 
heard within it, and lights seen pass- 
ing to and fro in the darkness of mid- 
night. At length the old witch wife 
issued from her cot in the lin, and 
summoned Lowry and Graham, and 
several of the head families, to attend 
at the castle, and receive their Lady 
Dowager’s commands, who was ac- 
tually returned to her daughter’s cas- 
tle and estate, living, and in good 
health. But the warning, coming as 
it did from such an equivocal source, 
remained unattended to for a time, 
the people believing it was the Coun- 
tess’s spirit, not herself, till she shew- 
ed herself walking about publicly, 
and then the servants and retainers 
gathered to her, and obeyed her as in 
former times. 

As she did not reveal to any one 
where she had been, so no one took 
it on him to enquire. But she told 
them that her grief and perplexity 
had never till then reached its height, 
for until the dying confession of the 
wretch whom she knew to be the ac- 
credited agent of a tigress, she had 
strong hopes that her daughter was 
alive. But that confession had chan- 
ged her fondest hopes to the deepest 
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sorrow; and she durst not set afoot 
in England while Queen Elizabeth 
lived, nor yet remain in Scotland, 
save in concealment, therefore she 
thought of proceeding to Flanders. 
While things were in this confu- 
sion at the castle, who should make 
his appearance in the vicinity, but 
the identical horse-jockey who was 
known to have been the murderer of 
the young lady their mistress, and 
suspected likewise to have made 
away with poor Lucy, the only wit- 
ness of his atrocities. The fellow 
now came in grand style, having li- 
very servants attending him ; and he 
was dispatching messengers back- 
wards and forwards to England every 
day. He had even the eifrontery to 
ride openly about, and make many 
enquiries of the state of affairs about 
the castle, supposing, as the vassals 
judged, that in his new and grand ca- 
pacity he was rot recognised. Buthis 
features had left among them an im- 
pression of horror not to be oblitera- 
ted. Every one who had seen him on 
the former occasion, knew him, and 
none better than Alexander Graham. 
A consultation was called of all the 
principal retainers, on which it ap- 
peared that every one suspected an- 
other English plot, but neither knew 
what it was, nor how to frustrate it. 
No one who has not heard the tradi- 
tionary story, or consulted the annals 
of that family, will guess what was 
resolved on at that meeting. Simply 
this, that they would go ina body 
and hang the English villain. The 
late event had been so much talked 
about, so much applauded, and so 
well kept, that hanging had become 
rather popular among these sturdy 
vassals. It was the order of the day ; 
and accordingly that very night a 
party was made up, accoutred much 
as the former one, who preceeded to 
the stranger’s hostel, which was not 
in the village at the castle, but in the 
larger one at the west end of the loch. 
There they made a simultaneous at- 
tack, demanding the English scoun- 
drels to be delivered into their hands. 
But they had to do with better men 
in these English scoundrels than the 
other party had, and in all probabili- 
ty the attacking party was greatly in- 
ferior to the former one, for the Eng- 
lishman at once, with many tremen- 
dous oaths and curses, prepared to 
defend himself against the whole 
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mob, with no one to support him but 
his two livery servants. A stout bat- 
tle ensued at the door, and ten times 
did the English hero drive them back 
almost single-handed, cursing them, 
meanwhile, for all the lowsy coward- 
ly assassins of their country gathered 
together, and swearing, moreover, to 
extirpate every soul of them ; but at 
length rushing too far forward, he 
wassurrounded, wounded, and taken. 
For all that, he never ceased laying 
about him and struggling to the last; 
and it was questioned if all the men 
there would have been able to have 
put the rope about his neck. They 
never would, without binding both 
his feet and hands, and neither of the 
pairs were very easily restrained. 

They were dragging him away toa 
tree, when Habby Simpson, the land- 
lord, arrived to the rescue, with a 
strong band of villagers, who drew 
up in front and opposed the assail- 
ants; and Habby told them that he 
would besecurity for the gentleman’s 
appearance at any tribunal in the 
kingdom ; but that before a stranger 
should be butchered in such a cow- 
ardly way, within his premises, he 
and his assistants would fight till the 
last drop of their blood. And, more- 
over, he requested them to remem- 
ber, that men who appeared in masks 
were held as vagabonds, and that he 
and his friends were at liberty to 
shoot them all with perfect impu- 
nity. 

“Why, but, honest Habby,’’ said 
one, “ ye perhaps dinna ken that this 
is the ruffian who murdered our 
young lady and Lucy Lumsdaine ?” 

“It is a die, you scoundrel,” cried 
the horse-dealer, with great indigna- 
tion ; “ mine are the hands that never 
injured a woman, though I have 
risked my life often to save them. 
But mine is a tale that will not tell 
here. I appeal to your lady, and, 
backed by this mine host and his 
friends, I defy you.” 

The conspirators then insisted on 
taking him to the castle, but Habby 
Simpson would not trust him in their 
hands, but kept him, and became 
bound for him. The next day, David 
Dallas, the steward on the estate, 
came downto take the deposition; but 
the Englishman lostall patience atthe 
accusation, and would do little else 
save curse and swear. He denied 
the murder of the virgins, with many 
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horrid oaths, and proffered to pro- 
duce them both alive if suffered to 
depart on his parole. 

avid replied, “ That as for pro- 
ducing the virgins alive, after their 
murder had been confessed by his 
companion, with the rope about his 
neck,—after their bodies had both 
been found and buried, was what no 
Scottish judge would swallow; he 
doubted if even an English one 
would; and that it was natural for 
such a culprit to wish to be set at 
liberty ; but for his part, he certainly 
knew of no man living who better 
deserved the gallows.” 

The Englishman then began an 
explanation, as well as his rage would 
let him ; but his dialect was not quite 
intelligible to David Dallas, who 
could only smile at such a strange 
defence, the tenor of which was, that 
* he undertook the murder of the two 
young ladies tosave them alive.” The 
steward had no farther patience ; so 
he ordered him to be manacled, con- 
veyed to the castle, and chained in 
the dungeon. The Countess, after 
consulting with the steward and se- 
veral others, entertained no doubt 
that this man was the murderer of 
her only daughter and Lucy. In- 
deed, as the evidence stood, it was 
impossible to believe otherwise. 
And it is therefore probable, that, 
before she left her country, she had 
resolved to give up the detested 
agent of a detested woman to popu- 
lar vengeance, for shortly after, he 
was brought to the castle, at least in 
a few days, a great mob assembled 
and peremptorily demanded his life. 
So he was, as if by compulsion, given 
up to them, placed on a platform in 
front of the castle, the rope put about 
his neck, and a certain time allowed 
him to make a full confession. He 
began the same confused story about 
the Earl of Northumberland, and of 
his undertaking the murder of the two 
young ladies to save their lives; but 
his voice was often drowned by re- 
peated hurras of derision. At length, 
as if driven to desperation, he began 
a hurraing louder than any of them, 
jumping on the platform as if gone 
mad, and shouting louderand louder, 
till, on looking around, they beheld 
a party coming up at full canter, 
their own young lady in front, and 
the young Lord Piercy on her right 
hand, and Lucy on her left, who were 
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now shouting out to save the brave 
fellow. The order was instantl 
obeyed; he was set at liberty, and, 
ere he left the platform, was invited 
to be the principal guest of the noble 
party in the castle. 

So ends my tale; and it would 
perhaps be better to let it end here, 
without any explanation, as there is 
one circumstance, and one only, 
which I cannot explain. This brave 
Englishman’s name was Henry Wil- 
son. He had been for a number of 
years house-steward to the Earl of 
Northumberland, and heard daily 
that this great and royal heiress’s 
name was a favourite theme with that 
ambitious family. On his lord’s going 
up to court at London, Wilson was 
dismissed for some irregularities, 
which he took greatly to heart. And 
he being a man out of place, and pro- 
bably a dissipated character, was 
applied to, among others, to make 
away with this dangerous heiress to 
two crowns. He agreed to it at once, 
promising, for a high reward, to be 
the principal agent, but determined, 
by some means or other, to save the 
young lady’s life, as the sure means 
of ingratiating himself with his be- 
loved and indulgent master. For- 
tune favoured him particularly on his 

racious intent in the first instance ; 
for, on the night when he had pro- 
mised to bring the young lady, dead 
or alive, to his associates, there 
chanced to be the corpse of a French 
girl in the castle, newly dead and 
screwed in her coffin, and it was for 
her the new grave was made in the 
churchyard. That body he took to 
his associates, filling the coffin with 
rubbish ; and the young lady he con- 
veyed safe to Alnwick Castle. She 
being most anxious to have her foster- 
sister, Lucy, with her, and the latter 
proving a great stumbling-block to 
the new claimant, he undertook, on 
the promise of another reward, to 
make away with her also, and sink 
her in the loch beside her mistress. 
He so managed matters, that he re- 
ceived the reward, and deceived the 
villaina second time, conveying Lucy 
safe to her beloved mistress; but 
where he procured the second body 
that was sunk in the sack, is the 
ouly circumstance which I never 
heard explained. The presumptive 
heiress of two crowns was joyfully 
received, and most honourably treat- 
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ed by the Piercys, while young 
Lord Piercy and she were privately 
betrothed to each other, while the in- 
defatigable Henry Wilson was raised 
higher in his chief’s favour than ever. 

4 must now add a suggestion of 
my own, of the certainty of which I 
have no doubt. ‘It is, that the witch- 
wife was the Countess Dowager in 
deep disguise,remaining on the estate 
to watch and assist the progress of 
events. And I think, that in order to 
keep her people free of all blame or 
suspicion, that it was she who had 
engaged a sept of the M‘Farlanes to 
come down and cut off the intruding 
incendiary. 

Now, although a small share of 
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if any one suspects that the story 
is forged, out of malice to Queen 
Elizabeth, the greatest and vilest of 
her sex, let such turn to Lodge’s Il- 
lustrations of British History, vol. ii. 

. 123; ditto, vol. iii. p. 178 ; Pennant’s 

ondon, p. 259 ; and see, also, Grain- 
gor's Biographical History, and the 

eerage of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 98, and 
State Trials, vol.i. p.174, and such wiil 
be satisfied, that, had Elizabeth never 
been guilty of another act of cruelty 
during her long and illustrious reign, 
the treatment which that beautiful 
and accomplished lady received, was 
more than sufficient to have made the 
name of this sovereign to stink in the 
nostrils of all her sex, and every free 
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LETTER FROM A LIBERAL WHIG. 
TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ, 


Sir,—It is now several years since you honoured some lucubrations of 
mine with a place in your Magazine, under the designation (if I forget not, 
conferred by yourself) of “ A Liberal Whig.” 

Times are since altered, and the terms “ Whig” and “ Tory” are now 
almost - they ought to have been long since) forgotten, or lost in distinc- 
tions of more recent creation. Between the “ Conservatives” and the 
“ Radicals” of the present generation there exists a far wider difference, 
and of a far more vital character, than any that could have been fairly drawn 
between the professed principles, however at variance with each other, of 
their respective political ancestors. Yet, wide as is the apparent distance 
between them, it is found by experience not so great as to prevent their 
occasional coalition for the unworthy purpose of crushing, by their oppo- 
site and contending weights, those whose pride or whose misfortune it is 
to be placed between them. Among the number—I trust considerable 
enough for the purpose of self-preservation—of those who think with the 
latter class, I wish myself to be ranked; and, continuing of the same creed 
as that which I held when I formerly addressed you—a time, certainly, not 
more critical than the present—that a spirit of moderation and concession 
is alone capable of saving the country from a state of civil war, revolution, 
and anarchy, I cannot forbear entertaining the hope that you also may not be 
less disposed than you then were to make room in your Miscellany for the 
reflections of one, whom, though you may not always agree with him, you 
have flattered with the idea that you respect both his motives and his 
capacity. 

The accompanying pages are chiefly devoted to the great subject of a 
Reform in Parliament—nor do they presume to offer any suggestions, either 
new or old, as to the shape which that measure is to assume, or the extent 
to which it is to be carried. Their object is the more humble one, of en- 
deavouring to repress bootless alarms, and restrain wild and unreasonable 
expectations—to expose, at the same time, the wickedness of revolutionary 
agitators, and the madness of obstinate and uncompromising defenders. 

The author is, at the same time, far from partaking in the absurd delusion, 
that Reform in Parliament is the only, or even the most important subject 
of political consideration; or that, when conceded to the utmost limits 
that any wise or moderate man can allow of its being carried, the discus 
sion of those far greater points that remain behind will be assisted, or at 
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all materially affected or influenced by it. Reform, or no Reform, the 
mighty and all-engrossing question of the actual relative condition and pro- 
sperity of the different classes of British society, is that which must and 
will be examined, and probed to the bottom ; and if the suggestions of over- 
weening Pride, or narrow Selfishness, are not alike removed from the 
consideration of it, dreadful indeed must be the consequence. The middle 
ranks, which form the largest and only healthy portion of that society, must 
be preserved and strengthened; and the immense, unnatural, and anti- 
Christian disparity between the worldly conditions of the highest and low- 
est greatly diminished, if we hope to escape the miserable alternative of 
all ranks and conditions being confounded together in one common ruin 
and subversion. 

On this and other momentous points of actual politics, I may find occa- 
sion to intrude my speculations upon you hereafter; but at present I have 
only time to bring myself again to your recollection, by my old signature of 

METRODORUS, 

Lincoln’ s-Inn, Feb. 10, 18381. 


Noré. 


[We were most happy to receive, again, a communication from our highly- 
esteemed correspondent, Metrodorus. Had it reached us in time, we should 
have given it a conspicuous place in our last Number. Before our present 
Number appears, the fate of the Three Bills will have been decided; but 
the opinions and sentiments expressed by this “ Liberal Whig,” will be read 
with interest, whatever may befal the measures now brought forward by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. While it is needless for us to say that on some 
points, and those most important ones, we differ from him very essentially, 
still we feel assured that they are worthy the consideration of patriotic 


men of all parties. 


C. N.] 


CORRECTION, MELIORATION, REFORMATION, REVOLUTION, 


Our present political condition is 
such as to demand some change. 
This is a proposition which nobody 
in his senses now ventures to deny. 
The nature and extent of the change 
demanded, are the points upon which 
the only, and (it must be added) a 
very great, diversity of opinion exists; 
and, without attempting what is ma- 
nifestly impossible, to reconcile such 
diversity, a well-wisher to the peace 
and prosperity of the country may 
nevertheless be not ill employed in 
endeavouring to bring men to some 
general understanding as to the use 
of those terms, which are necessary 
to the right expression of the opi- 
nions they respectively entertain. 
Much fallacy, much exaggeration, 
much animosity, much consequent 
mischief, may be avoided by such 
general understanding. Without it, 
men talk of they know not what, and 
listen to they know not what, and 
are liable to they know not what 
inferences or imputations from those 
who listen or talk to them. 

Correction, Melioration, Reforma- 


tion, Revolution. These four words 
will, it is apprehended, be found to 
comprehend the various forms and 
degrees of alteration which differ- 
ent persons propose, and in one or 
more of which all unite, since all 
admit that some alteration is neces- 
sary; and the first fallacy, or mis- 
understanding, which it seems desi- 
rable to prevent, is that which arises 
from the indiscriminate use of the 
word “ Reform,” as applied to each 
of these several modes of alteration. 
Now, if the word “ Reform” is to be 
taken merely as synonymous with 
change, that is, with such change as 
would, in the opinion of the person 
using it, be an improvement of 
something already existing, there can 
be no objection to the word being so 
applied, provided all persons are 
agreed in so understanding it; and, 
in that case, we have only to distin- 
guish the different degrees of Re- 
form intended, by the use of some 
characteristic epithet, us moderate, 
radical, and so forth. But if the word 
“Reform” be understood more strict- 
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ly, as meaning reformation, in its 
only proper sense, that of re-edifica- 
tion, re-construction, then a great 
proportion of those who now call 
themselves, and are (either in praise 
or reproach) called by others, “ Re- 
formers,” will be found to have no 
right to the distinction ; since, in the 
sense now spoken of, all alteration 
(even for the better) is not Reform, 
any more than (in justice it must be 
added) Reform is necessarily Revo- 
lution. Toreform, in the sense now 
spoken of, implies that there is some- 
t ing which has been, or must be, 
reviously subverted. To correct, 
implies only that there are certain 
existing defects which require to be 
removed—to meliorate or improve, 
only that there are some existing 
materials which may be rendere 
more useful—but to reform, implies 
that in the very original frame or 
constitution of that which it is sought 
to reform, there are defects too deep- 
ly seated, too radically inherent, to 
be removed, without the previous 
destruction of that something to 
which they are attached, or that the 
materials of which that somethin 
is composed, are so essentially ba 
as to be incapable of any improve- 
ment, or at least of such improve- 
ment as is judged to be necessary. 
Now, even in this sense, as has been 
already observed, and (to avoid mis- 
understanding) it is as well to repeat, 
reform is not necessarily revolution ; 
and, to comprehend what is meant by 
this last proposition, it becomes re- 
quisite to settle whatis, or ought tobe, 
meant by the word “ Revolution.” 
Now, ina physical or amoral sense, 
we, and all the rest of mankind, may 
be said not only to be constantly 
liable to revolution, but to be con- 
stantly undergoing the actual process. 
The earth and all its inhabitants are 
perpetually revolving on the earth’s 
axis. The individual of to-day, is 
neither physically nor morally the 
individual of yesterday. He is not 
the same individual for an hour to- 
gether. And the same may be said 
of the laws and constitution—the 
political essence—of every nation or 
society. To ascribe immutability, 
or even permanence, to any thing 
whatever of human origin, is (as we 
shall find occasion to repeat) a mere 
perversion of janguage. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of dis- 
VOL. XXIX, NO, CLXXIX. 
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tinction, it is fit that some precise 
meaning should be attached to the 
word “ revolution,” when used in a 
political sense,'as something differ- 
ent from, and more extensive than, 
any of the other forms of change to 
which human institutions are thus 
constantly liable. Revolution then, 
in this its more peculiar sense, may 
be said to denote a total change in 
the fundamental laws and institu- 
tions of a nation; an alteration of the 
acknowledged form, or virtual and 
essential character of its govern- 
ment; as, from an absolute to a li- 
mited monarchy, from a limited mo- 
narchy to a — or again, from 
despotism to oligarchy or aristocracy, 
and from either of these to demo- 
cracy, or vice versd. Keeping this de- 
finition in view, the several changes, 
or many of them, through which the 
French nation passed, between the 
periods of the first meeting of the 
States-General, and the recall of the 
Bourbons, might each, with propriety, 
be marked as a distinct revolution. 
So the establishment of our English 
Commonwealth, after the death of 
Charles I., and so also the Restora- 
tion of Charles IL., were each of them 
revolutions in the sense of the term 
now insisted on. Our Revolution 
(commonly so called) of 1688, and 
the memorable event which took 
place at Paris last July, to which the 
same appellation has also been given, 
would be improperly classed under 
that term, unless by assuming that 
by a succession of arbitrary acts in 
England, and by the promulgation of 
the fatal ordinances in France, the 
form of government in each country 
had been already previously changed 
from that of a limited to an absolute 
monarchy—which change was in it- 
self a revolution, of however short a 
duration—and then the subsequent 
~_—— to which only the term is 
usually given, would, with reference 
to what had already taken place, be 
more fitly designated as counter-revo- 
lutions respectively. A mere change 
of dynasty, in the person or family 
of the reigning sovereign, is not to 
be characterised as a revolution, une 
less accompanied by a change in the 
very frame of the government itself. 
Nor ought every change, even in the 
frame of the government, to be so 
designated, but only such as go to 
the extent of fundamental subversion 
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and reconstruction. And thus the 
difference between Reform and Re- 
volution, in the restricted sense, 
which it is now sought to assign to 
them respectively, consists mainly 
in this—that the former term is ap- 
plicable to the process of subversion 
and reconstruction of certain parts 
of the political machine, the other 
to that of the machine itself, or of its 
chief component parts, together with 
that which forms the very principle 
or bond of union betwixt them. 

If this definition be admitted, it 
should seem to follow that the only 
changes to which the state of Great 
Britain is liable, and to which the 
term revolution can son ge J be ap- 
plied, are (as to its form of govern- 
ment) to an absolute monarchy on 
the one hand, or to a republic on the 
other: and (as to the fundamental 
nature of its constitution) from its 
present mixed character to that of 
pure despotism, or pure democracy 
—a pure aristocracy being a phan- 
tom of the imagination which can 
never have any actual existence, and 
aristocracy itself only an ingredient, 
by the greater or less admixture of 
which the power of the sovereign 
or of the people, or of both, may be 
more or less tempered, and changed 
from a pure or perfect, to a mixed or 
—— state of political essence. 

0 apply these remarks to the pre- 
sent state of society in this country. 
—It may be safely assumed that 
there is no political party existing, 
which has for its object, either avow- 
ed or real, such a revolution as con- 
sists in the establishment of an ab- 
solute monarchy or despotism, in 
place of our presentinstitutions. The 
only object of a revolutionary party, 
(in the sense now attached to the 
word,) supposing any such to exist, 
must therefore be the establishment 
of a republic; and here it must be 
observed, in the first place, that 
there is a wide and most important 
difference between the entertain- 
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ment of a mere abstract notion or 
opinion in favour of a republican as 
the best form of government, theore- 
tically considered, and a design, or 
even an inclination, to substitute it 
in the room of that form of govern- 
ment which we now enjoy, taking 
into account the hazard of ultimate 
failure, the risk of establishing des- 
potism instead of it, and the certainty 
of an intermediate state of disorgan- 
ization, bloodshed, anarchy, and ge- 
neral misery, which must be passed 
through in order to the attainment of 
it. Those, therefore, who, preferring 
a republican form of government in 
the abstract, would yet scruple the 
means necessary to acquire it, are on 
no account to be set down as revo- 
lutionists, to whatever extent their 
views may carry them in the second- 
ary light of reformers. Those, on 
the other hand, who, whatever may 
be their own opinions or ultimate 
object, yet, having the power and 
means of persuasion, urge on the 
ignorant and unthinking to acts of 
violence, depredation, and blood- 
guiltiness, by false or exaggerated 
statements of the evils of their pre- 
sent condition, and of the benefits to 
be derived to them from such a 
change as would be nothing less 
than a revolution, are themselves re- 
volutionists in the truest, as well as 
by far the worst, sense of the term; 
and it is most devoutly to be prayed 
for by all well-wishers to society, 
that such men as these, while they 
are instigating their poor deluded 
victims to the commission of revo- 
lutionary outrage and insurrection, 
under the assurance that “ the pas- 
sage will be sharp but short” * to the 
possession of that full beatitude 
which they hold out to them as the 
end of the struggle, are, in fact, dig- 
ging for themselves a pitfall, into 
which they will, sooner or later, be 
plunged, amidst the loud and gene- 
ral execrations of those whose ruin 
they are thus attempting. With per- 





* See the Westminster Review for January, 1831, No xxvii. p. 245, Art. “ The Wel- 
lington Administration.” To avoid repetition, it is as well to mention that every succeeding 
quotation is from the same article, to the writer of which it is recommended to peruse with 
attention a little twopenny pamphlet, published by Effingham Wilson, entitled, “ A short 
Account of the Life and Death of Swing the Rick-burner, written by one well acquainted 
with him ; together with the Confession of Thomas Goodman, now under sentence of 


death, in Horsham jail, for rick-burning.” 


He will scarcely be able to read, without some 


sentiments of doubt, if not of contrition, even the imaginary tale, still less the actual avowal, 
of guilt and suffering occasioned by the teaching of lessons such as it is the object of that 


article to inculcate, 
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sons of this most unhappy descrip- 
tion there is no reasoning. They are 
public enemies and delinquents of 
the highest order, and must be treat- 
ed accordingly. But to those who, 
though guiltless as to intention of 
the black infamy of such horrible 
designs, are, nevertheless, through 
ignorance or disregard of conse- 
quences, exposed to the danger of 
weakly countenancing, or rashly par- 
ticipating in them, a few reflections 
may not inaptly be presented, with 
a view of inducing them to pause on 
the brink of the precipice, and to re- 
trace their steps, if convinced of the 
folly of venturing farther. 

And, first, as to this vision of a re- 
public, by the excessive brightness 
of which their eyes are so dazzled as 
to make them blink the abyss which 
most certainly lies between them and 
the attainment of it, suppose the 
abyss overleapt, and the vision with- 
in their grasp—what have they gain- 
ed in the shape either of national 
virtue, happiness or prosperity—the 
only substantial and general good to 
be hoped for from any political 
change whatever ?—Greater equality 
in the distribution of wealth ?>— 
Greater facility in the pursuit of it ? 
—A wider extension of political 
power and influence ?—A more just 
appreciation, a more liberal remune- 
ration, of talent?—More effectual 
security to property ?—Greater im- 

artiality in the administration of 
justice? Let them consider whe- 
ther all these objects are not, in some 
degree at least, attainable at a cheap- 
er rate of exchange than that which 
they meditate ; and next, whether or 
not, in at least as great a degree as 
can be reasonably hoped for, even 
from payment of the price which 
they would offer for it. Let them 
consider whether a republican form 
of government, however excellent in 
theory, is one which is at all suited 
to the present state and condition of 
British society ;—whether it is easy, 
or even possible, to effect such a 
change in that condition as would 
render it at all better suited to the 
same object ;—whether, on the con- 
trary, that condition is not such that, 
supposing a republic to be establish- 
ed to-day, it would stand a very good 
chance of being converted into an 
oligarchy or a military despotism to- 
morrow ? If, in pursuing these re- 
flections, they should condescend to 
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admit the light of historical experi- 
ence for their guide, the result is too 
evident—if that of political city 
and foreknowledge, that result will 
still be the same, and the conclusion 
this—that a republican form of go- 
vernment is not adapted to the state 
of society in which we live, and con- 
sequently that, if established, itwould 
have no chance whatever of perma- 
nence. Once more, to avert the pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding, from the 
use of ambiguous language, let it be 
observed that, in speaking of a re- 

ublican form of government, what 
is here meant is a democracy, on the 
broadest basis that can be imagined to 
be practicable—take, for example, the 
most popular of the United States of 
America fora model, and ingraft upon 
it any improvements that may be sug- 
gested for the sake of augmenting its 

opularity. It is now conceived, at 
east, that those who preach revolu- 
tion to the subjects of Great Britain 
can have nothing short of this in 
their contemplation—this they must 
mean, if they mean any thing that is 
at all precise or definite. This, in 
short, or nothing but a mere word, 
is their boasted “ greatest possible 
happiness” principle. Now, having 
said that the “ greatest possible hap- 
piness,” as applied to a community, 
is aterm of relative signification, de- 
pending on the actual constitution and 
habits of the community to which it 
is meant to apply it ; and that, in this 
sense, the example of America is no- 
thing to Great Britain, because we 
cannot imagine two conditions of so- 
ciety more widely different from each 
other than that of any one of the States 
composing the American Union atthe 
time of the declaration of independ- 
ence from that of Great Britain, either 
then or now—that (to say no more) 
there is between them this one im- 
portant difference—that of the found- 
ers of American liberty having only 
had to create, whereas the would-be 
fathers of a British Republic must 
begin by destroying—having said 
thus much as to the project of a re- 
public inthe abstract, let us leave the 
question of its expediency or suit- 
ableness to the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of this country, and turn tothat of 
its practicability. And here let it be 
remembered, that we are addressing 
ourselves to those who, though par- 
tisans of theabstract principle, would 
shrink from the horrors of the middle 
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passage—that “ sharp but short pas- 
sage,” called anarchy, through which 
some of their guides are now honest 
enough to confess they may have to 
struggle to the attainment of it.” Now, 
Considering the amount of the sacri- 
fices which must be required in order 
to the establishment of a democrati- 
cal form of government in Great 
Britain, and which are no less than 
the previous demolition, not of the 
monarchy only, and its various rami- 
fications and dependencies, but of 
the vast actual bulk of aristocratical 
wealth and privileges by which it is 
supported, who but a madman can so 
much as dream of the possibility of 
accomplishing such a transition with- 
out such a previous struggle ?—and 
who (to push the argument one step 
farther )—who, that is not worse than 
a madman, will presume to assure the 
ignorant and unthinking, that the 
passage will be a “short” one, or 
that it will, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, lead to the end contemplated ? 

Reform is not necessarily revolu- 
tion.—This we have said and again 
repeat—the distinction cannot be too 
constantly kept in mind. But in the 
mouths of these humane assertors of 
the “ sharp but short” horrors of the 
middle passage, they not only do 
mean the same thing, but, by the mode 
of reasoning employed in speaking 
of them, it is frequently rendered no 
easy task again to disunite them. 
“ Popularize the government,” say 
they ; ‘‘ reform the representation on 
the broadest basis; and’”—what 
then ? why, then—“ the people will 
be patient, or the mass of the people 
will rally round aconstitution, whose 
frame is co-extensive with them- 
selves, and whose vitals are organic 
of their wisdom and virtue.” Pre- 
cious jargon, this, to be sure—and 
such as would have been well suited 
to the wildest days of French Jaco- 
binism. To hear them uttered makes 
one for the moment imagine that the 
darkness of the middle passage, if 
not its accompanying horrors, has 
begun already—that the floodgates 
are already open, and the revolu- 
tionary torrent ready to burst in up- 
on and overwhelm us. But let not 
these self-sufficient gentlemen de- 


ceive themselves, while they attempt 
to frighten others—let them not 
prate and bully themselves into ima- 
gining that such a state of thin 
actually arrived, as that, wit, 


has 
the 
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apprehension of which they seek to 
disturb the weak and drivelling aris- 
tocracy—those “thoughtless crea- 
tures,” who now look with such pla- 
cid indifference at the cloud that is 
gathering round them, “black as 
their hearts, or dense as their stu- 
pidity !” The floodgates are opened 
certainly—but they are those only 
(Heaven be thanked!) of noise and 
nonsense, such as these good gentle- 
men are now self-convicted of being 
in the habit of uttering in their own 
chosen conclaves, but which, if they 
think to palm on the world at large 
as the sense of the people of England, 
or of any portion of that people 
worthy the name of a party, they only 
evince that their knowledge of the 
present state of society—their ac- 
quaintance with human nature in 
general—is about upon a level with 
their skill in the first rudiments of 
moral and political philosophy. 
Neither is the British aristocracy 
—that “infatuated,” “domineering,” 
“blind,” “proud,” “selfish,” “ timid,” 
“ black-hearted,” “densely stupid,” 
part of the nation—that class of 
“fated people,’ “ admiring fools,” 
“stricken with mental blindness,” 
“ thoughtless creatures who have no 
perceptions that ever extend beyond 
an effect,” “a degree only more de- 
cent than Nero,” (we select only a 
few of the more polite and appro- 
priate epithets employed to designate 
it in about six or eight pages of an 
article in the last Westminster Re- 
view, already referred to, )—-neither, 
we say, is the British aristocracy 
ready to concede to these modest 
reformers the boon so reasonably 
demanded—nor are they, (the re- 
formers,) whatever they may pre- 
tend or fancy, in a situation to en- 
force the demand. The aristocracy 
will neither surrender its rights and 
privileges—its wealth and power— 
its “ accursed domination” —without 
a struggle—nor are its opponents 
able to compel such surrender, either 
with or welenes one. If the question 
must be tried upon this issue, we are 
prepared for it—but we trust that the 
real and inherent good sense and 
virtue of the country will avert the 
trial—for bloody and fearful (we are 
ready to admit) it would be, although 
to be followed (as we are sure) by a 
result widely different from that 
which these good people anticipate. 
There is one short passage in the 
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article of the Review already so often 
referred to, which for its unsuspect- 
ing truth and simplicity, is worth all 
the falsehood and rodomontade of 
the remainder—or, rather, as a set- 
off, willafford more than an equipoise 
against all the rest of its mischievous 
absurdity. It is that in which the 
writer, evidently writhing under the 
disappointment of his hopes to have 
witnessed a general insurrection of 
the manufacturing districts, attri- 
butes the failure to the accidental 
misfortune of the labourers, from 
whom so much was expected, ha- 
ving had at the time “ full employ- 
ment.”—“ Had work failed,” he says, 
“ when the peasantry were breaking 
out into tumult,’—how unlucky that 
it did not fail!—‘ who that knows 
the materials for combustion, can 
fail to tremble at the bare thought 
of what would have been the conse- 
quence ?” So, then, that a supply of 
work at this critical period did not 
fail the peasantry, is the cause that 
those “ who know the materials for 
combustion,” did fail to tremble. 
This, it must be admitted, is prettily 
expressed—but, not to waste time 
in admiring the mere beauties of ex- 

ression, let us attend to what fol- 
ows—“ It has so happened, by a 
most curious dispensation, that the 
very example that has fired the minds 
of the manufacturing population, has, 
through its effects, stayed their ac- 
tion. The troubles of France and 
Belgium have thrown them out of 
the European market. England has 
had a great proportion of their 
orders, and our manufacturers have 
been sufficiently, if not amply, em- 

loyed. The activity of their hands 
1as checked the impulses of their 
minds, but the spring will not lose 
its force because it is pent.” 

What is precisely intended by the 
metaphor of a spring not losing its 
force because it is pent, as applied to 
the present position of the manufac- 
turing classes, need not be asked too 
curiously, because the real merit of 
the passage consists in the previous 
confession. So, then, it seems, the 
oppressed, tortured, enslaved, but 
brave and indignant mass of the 
British populace is by no means in- 
clined to perform the virtuous action 
of rising against their blindand stupid 
rulers, an hurling them to the earth, 
unless under the influence of imme- 
diate distress and starvation, We 
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fully believe it; and we fully believe, 
also, that that unlucky absence of 
immediate distress and starvation, to 
which alone the writer ascribes it 
that we are not already revolution- 
ized (or popularized, as his phrase 
is) to his heart’s content, and to 
which he affixes the term “ curious 
dispensation,” is, in fact, nothing 
more or less than the ordinary course 
of events, under the administration 
of the Divine Providence, acting on 
general principles, without reference 
to the partial or distorted views of 
things which are sometimes taken 
by short-sighted mortals, and more 
especially so when under the influ- 
ence of some prevailing passion or 
prejudice. The Manchester manu- 
facturers, though excited, no doubt, 
by the contagious examples of France 
and Belgium, are nevertheless quiet, 
because they are not distressed ; and 
the reason why they are not dis- 
tressed, is that the manufacturers of 
France and Belgium are distressed— 
that, too, in consequence of the very 
events which have excited the en- 
thusiasm of our manufacturers, who, * 
but for the unlucky circumstance 
that they are not in distress, would 
ere now (so says, at least, this exqui- 
site reasoner) have broken out into 
open rebellion. But is it not always 
thus? When has there been, in the 
history of the world, or when will 
there be, a period that distress has 
not somewhere existed, or will not 
always somewhere exist? or that 
distress, where it exists, is not attend- 
ed by discontent ? or that discontent, 
unless repressed by some principle 
of counteraction, does not break out 
into overt acts of tumult or of rebel- 
lion? But the merit of the confes- 
sion is this, that the people are not 
to be so excited except by actual 
distress, and by distress only. No! 
The harangues of Mr Cobbett—the 
ravings of the Westminster Reviewer 
—all will not do. They may, in- 
deed, occasion some Swing letters, 
some mischievousand criminal burn- 
ings, some riots, and a few execu- 
tions; but, all they can do, they can- 
not stir up a rebellion, still less bring 
about a revolution, unless they have 
distress—not partial and occasional 
only—not such only as has existed 
ever since the world began, and will 
probably never cease to exist so long 
as the world endures—but deep, 


general, lasting distress, and such as 
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is irremovable, except by means of 
some convulsion as great and gene- 
ral as itself. It is toa state of dis- 
tress like this, and to nothing less, 
that they look for the success of their 
hopes and machinations; and they 
imagine that they go some way to- 
wards the accomplishment, by false- 
ly representing that it exists, and, 
still more falsely, that it is caused by 
the present form of government and 
the vices of its administration. On 
such gross misstatement and per- 
version of facts do they rely as their 
only chance of victory; and by the 
frequent and full exposure of their 
egregious fallacies we may best hope 
to defeat them, 

England, tothe utter dismay and dis- 
comfiture of these admirers of “sharp 
but short passages,” is not prepared 
to follow the examples of France and 
Belgium. Why? Because their cases 
are wholly dissimilar—because what 
was right or pardonable in the latter 
instances would be not barely wrong, 
but even monstrous, in the former. 
The late revolution (if so it may be 
called) in France, was necessitated 
by the previous attempt at revolution 
on the part of the government. Its 
aim was to preserve, not tooverthrow 
the constitution by law established. 
That of Belgium was an insurrection 
to shake off a foreign yoke, imposed, 
not in right of conquest, (a position 
which generally commands respect, 
even if it does not ensure obedience, ) 
but at the mere arbitrary will of a 
congress of states, self-empowered 
to regulate the future destinies of 
Europe. In both cases, the price paid 
for the assertion even of justice has 
been, and continues to be, enormous 
—besides the blood spilt, and the 
immediate misery inflicted, the con- 
sequent loss (as we have already 
seen ) of commercial credit, the pres- 
sure of manufacturing distress, and 
(above all) the unsettled state of the 
government, and the dread of further 
convulsion. Now, what is there in 
our political condition or circum- 
stances to call for, or justify, the in- 
curring of similar penalties? We 
cannot complain of national inde- 

ndence invaded, of public liberty 
infringed, or of a constitution tram- 
pled upon and violated. It may be 
fit and reasonable that some addi- 
tional privileges be conceded, some 
fresh securities provided; but we 
have the means and the prospect 
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of obtaining them legally and peace- 
ably, without resistance or blood- 
shed, without anarchy, and without 
revolution. 

But it may be answered that all 
this is gratuitously to impute revolu- 
tionary projects to those who are 
preaching nothing more than reform. 
We deny the truth of this answer, 
and appeal to the language already 
quoted, which, we contend, is the lan- 
guage of revolution, and nothing else. 
A reform ushered in by the false 
vituperation of all existing authori- 
ties, and avowedly to be founded on 
their demolition, is nothing else but 
arevolution, and to be brought about 
at ne expense short of anarchy and 
destruction. The downfall of the 
aristocracy is the thing called for; 
and, to justify the call, every false 
accusation that malevolence can in- 
vent, and ignorance swallow, is 
heaped on the head of the devoted 
order. “ Popularize the government 
—reform the representation on the 
broadest basis.” If this be not revo- 
lution, there is no meaning in lan- 
guage. Yet even then we are told, 
that, in so doing, we shall but “ shew 
the beginning of a better order of 
things—the commencement of a cura- 
tive process.” That is, to cure a dis- 
eased limb, begin with amputation— 
a right recipe in extreme cases—but 
the people of England will perhaps 
even yet be satisfied to try a milder 
regimen. 

That we labour under abuses that 
require to be corrected, defects in 
the constitution which require to be 
supplied, and imperfections to be 
amended, nobody now pretends to 
doubt; but “ the curative process” 
as to many of these matters has al- 
ready begun, and, as to others, only 
requires to be clearly pointed out, in 
order to its commencement, nobody 
but a revolutionist, in the garb of 
reformer, will affect to deny. The 
venerable fabric of our laws has al- 
ready undergone considerable re- 
pairs and alterations to render it 
more suitable to the exigencies of 
modern use. Much more still re- 
quires to be done, in order to make 
it as cheap and easily accessible to 
the mass of the community as the 
mass of the community has aright to 
expect, but that more is in a fair train 
of accomplishment, and needs not a 
revolutionary impulse to accelerate 
its progress, e government ex- 
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penditure has already been greatly 
reduced, and there is no apparent in- 
disposition to be charged to the ac- 
count, either of the present or of the 
late Ministry, to reduce it still fur- 
ther within the narrowest limits that 
are consistent with the national ho- 
nour and dignity. The true prin- 
ciples of political economy are even 
now, perhaps, but just beginning to 
be developed; but, so far as they 
are comprehended, there appears no 
indisposition to act upon them; on 
the contrary, it seems as if there 
were greater danger of reducing them 
to action before their consequences 
have been sufficiently weighed and 
ascertained. Whatever may be said 
of the selfishness of the aristocracy, 
there is no want of alacrity on their 
part to concur in, or even to originate, 
measures seemingly at variance with 
their interests—we say seemingly, 
because, in point of fact, there is no 
such thing as a separate interest in 
any branch of acommunity. What is 
most for the benefit of the whole 
body, is most for the benefit of every 
one of its members; and this truth 
is now generally acknowledged, and, 
wherever its application is clearly 
demonstrated, put in practice. What 
is now asserted of the aristocracy, 
applies, with perhaps even greater 
force, to the clergy, whose acts of 
charity, patience, and self-denial, un- 
der the flagrant attacks of unjust ac- 
cusation and extortion that have 
lately been — against them, is 
deserving of praise only not less ex- 
alted than that which the generally 
exemplary tenor of their lives and 
conduct demands. 

This is not all, however. The tem- 
per and spirit of the times—the cir- 
cumstances of the world at large— 
and the example of the more im- 
mediately surrounding nations—are 
such as to demand, not the correction 
and amendment only, but also the 
reformation (in the true sense of the 
term already noticed) of some of our 
existing establishments. A legisla- 
tive assembly, based on the system 
of real, and not what fs called virtual, 
representation, may now be consi- 
dered as the indispensable requisite 
of a country pretending to free insti- 
tutions; and England has too long 
held the first rank among nations in 
respect of liberty, to be content with 
a secondary place in the list, and to be 
kept without the enjoyment of that 
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which constitutes the leading article 
of every constitutional charter. In 
order to the possession of this essen- 
tial requisite, it is necessary that 
some existing rights and —— 
be previously abolished—and this 
necessity it is which gives to the 
measure in question a character be- 
yond that of mere correction and 
amendment, and entitles it specifi- 
cally to the name of reform. That 
somewhat more of the popular in- 
gredient may safely be admitted into 
the representation thus reformed, it 
is not meant to deny; but, at the same 
time, the aristocracy must have pre- 
served to it the full share of influ- 
ence to which it is fairly and consti- 
tutionally entitled; or it is revolu- 
tion, not reform, that is conceded, 
and a republic that is introduced, in 
the disguise of a popularized mo« 
narchy. 

A reform, such as has been now 
said to be actually wanted, there is 
no doubt as to the intention of the 
present government to concede. 
The only possible obstruction to 
such a concession, will arise from 
the vain attempts of a revolution- 
ary party to obtain by force, more 
than the country at large is prepared 
either to demand or receive. 

Rave as wildly as they may—talk 
as much at random as they will, 
about “the aristocracy having had 
their long and disastrous day, and its 
now being the time of the Demos;” 
the organs of that party will proba- 
bly not obtain any one of those nos- 
trums which they so loudly proclaim 
to be indispensable. They will not 
obtain universal suffrage; but they 
may expect, and will (unless the op- 
portunity is lost by their own fault) 
doubtless receive as wide an exten- 
sion of the elective franchise as is 
compatible with the exclusion of 
that portion of the community which, 
from the circumstances of age, sex, 
or humble condition, it is fit to pre- 
sume, generally speaking, is incapable 
of exercising a sound and independ- 
ent discretion in the choice of a re- 
presentative. They will not obtain 
annual parliaments, nor any renewal 
of them so frequent as to be judged 
inconsistent with the great object of 
regularity and stability in the ope- 
rations of government. They will pro- 
bably not obtain that most highly 
wanted of all expedients, election by 
ballot; because it may not be thought 
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necessary or advisable to restrict the 
free and open intercourse between 
the elector and the candidate ; to de- 
stroy the honest and manly confi- 
dence of each in the other; to lessen 
the fair influence of rank, property, 
and intelligence; or to substitute in 
its place the ascendency of a hire- 
ling press, or of seditious dema- 
gogues. But, in the room of these 
dangerous, or, at best, doubtful ex- 

edients, they will gain wholesome 
aws for the lessening of the waste- 
ful and demoralizing expense, and 
mischievously protracted time of 
elections, for the eradication of bri- 
bery, and the prevention of undue 
interference ; and they will gain 
(what is of more importance than 
all the rest) the practical recognition 
of the great principle of reform, 
which, when once established, may 
be gradually extended, with safety, 
to objects beyond the limits within 
which it is thought expedient at first 
to confine it. If, in consequence of 
their refusing to be satisfied with 
concessions such as these, and per- 
tinaciously insisting on more, the 
government should be forced to re- 
tract, and the nation frustrated of its 
now sanguine expectations, on their 
heads be the consequence. Let it be 
civil war or rebellion, it will be of 
their raising, and the precious fruits 
will also be theirs—short-lived, it is 
confidently hoped that it may prove, 
but to meet with a far different ter- 
mination from that which they pre- 
tend to anticipate ; alike fatal, per- 
haps, to the expectations now form- 
ed by good men, but not equally de- 
structive of the reputation and dig- 
nity of Great Britain, or of her rank 
in the scale of nations. 

Not to part, however, without a 
few words of remonstrance to the 
upholders of what has been absurdly, 
and by a fatal misnomer, styled “ the 
conservative system’’—that, namely, 
which stands self-opposed to the de- 
mands made by the loud voice of the 
age, in a tone which it is madness to 
defy, and the excess of imbecility to 
pretend to turn a deaf ear to. Let 
these grave and hardy assertors of 
iy emg hold themselves out 
as long as they please, to the admi- 
ration of one another, as being 
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“ The only faithful found 
Among the faithless,” 


they still require to be taught what 
every child learns in his first lesson, 
whether of religion or morals, that it 
is not for weak creatures like men to 
talk of the immutability of any hu- 
man affairs, however at one time 
happy or prosperous—that it is in 
vain to’struggle with the tide of Time 
—and that it is the part of a wise 
man to watch the course of events— 
and to cease from resistance as soon 
as, by the sure prognostics derived 
from experience, he perceives that 
to resist would be to risk the occur- 
rence of evils greater than any that 
can be produced by timely and pru- 
dent concession. 

Presumptuous was the wish so pa- 
triotically conceived, and so repeat- 
edly extolled, of that pious church- 
man, who exclaimed, with reference 
to the constitution of his native coun- 
try, now ne more existing as an in- 
dependent state, “ Esto perpetua!” 
The ancients, indeed, to secure what 
might be humanly termed a perpe- 
tuity to their laws and edicts, had 
them graven on brass. But what is the 
perpetuity even of brass itself, when 
opposed to the irresistible advance 
of Time? Even in the very infancy 
of the world, this question might 
have been answered, as it was, some 
few thousand years after its crea- 
tion, by Old Simonides : 


* Who so bold 
To uphold 
What the Lindian sage* has told ? 
Who will dare 
To compare 
Works of man, that fleeting are, 
With the smooth perennial flow 
Of swift rivers, or the glow 
Of the eternal sun, or light 
Of the golden orb of night ? 


Spring renews 
The floweret’s Irues 
With his sweet refreshing dews ; 
Ocean wide 
Bids his tide 
With returning current glide : 
The sculptured tomb is but a toy 
Man may fashion, man destroy— 
Eternity in stone or brass ? 
Go, go! who said it was an ass.” 
Fragm. 10. Bruncx, Analeet. 
tom. i. p. 122. 





* Cleobulus. 
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Singular Passage in the Life of the late Henry Harris, D.D. 608 


SINGULAR PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF THE LATE HENRY HARRIS, DOCTOR IN 
DIVINITY. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REY. T. S., HIS FRIEND AND EXECUTOR. 


In order that the extraordinary 
circumstance which I am about to 
relate, may meet with the credit it 
deserves, I think it necessary to pre- 
mise, that my reverend friend, among 
whose papers I find it recorded, was, 
in his lifetime, ever esteemed as a 
man of good plain understanding, 
strict veracity, and unimpeached mo- 
rals—by no means of a nervous tem- 
perament, or one likely to assign 
undue weight to any occurrence out 
of the common course of events, 
merely because his reflections might 
not, at the moment, afford him a ready 
solution of its difficulties. On the 
truth of his narrative, as far as he 
was personally concerned, no one 
who knew him would hesitate to place 
the most implicit reliance. His his- 
tory is briefly this :—He had married 
early in life, and was a widower at 
the age of thirty-nine, with an only 
daughter, who had then arrived at 
puberty, and was just married to a 
near connexion of my own. The sud- 
den death of her husband, occasion- 
ed by a fall from his horse, only three 
days after her confinement, was 
abruptly communicated to Mrs S 
by a thoughtless girl, who saw her 
master broughtlifeless into the house, 
and, with all that inexplicable anxie- 
ty to be the first to tell bad news, so 
common among the lower orders, 
rushed at once into the sick-room 
with her intelligence. The shock 
was too severe; and, though the 
young widow survived the fatal 
event several months, yet she gra- 
dually sunk under the blow, and ex- 
pired, leaving a boy, not a twelve- 
month old, to the care of his maternal 
grandfather. My poor friend was 
sadly shaken by this melancholy ca- 
tastrophe; time, however, and a 
strong religious feeling, succeeded 
at length in moderating the poig- 
nancy of his grief—a consummation 
much advanced by his infant charge, 
who now succeeded, as it were by 
inheritance, to the place in his affec- 
tions left vacant by his daughter’s 
decease. Frederick S—— grew up 
to be a fine lad; his person and fea- 
tures were decidedly handsome, still 





there was, as I remember, an unplea- 
sant expression in his countenance, 
andan air of reserve, attributed, by the 
few persons who called occasionally 
at the vicarage, to the retired life led 
by his grandfather, and the little op- 
portunity he had, in consequence, of 
mixing in the society of his equals in 
age and intellect. Brought up en- 
tirely at home, his progress in the 
common branches of education was, 
without any great display of preco- 
city, rather in advance of the gene- 
rality of boys of his own standing; 
partly owing, perhaps, to the turn 
which even his amusements took 
from the first. His sole associate 
was the son of the village apothe- 
cary, a boy about two years older 
than himself, whose father, being 
really clever in his profession, and a 
good operative chemist, had con- 
structed for himself a small labora- 
tory, in which, as he was fond of 
children, the two boys spent a great 
portion of their leisure time, witness- 
ing many of those little experiments 
so attractive to youth, and in time 
aspiring to imitate what they ad- 
mired. 

In such society, it is not surprising 
that Frederick S—— should imbibe 
a strong taste for the science which 
formed his principal amusement; or 
that, when, in process of time, it be- 
came necessary to choose his walk 
in life, a profession so intimately 
connected with his favourite pursuit, 
as that of medicine, should be eagerly 
selected. No opposition was offered 
by my friend, who, knowing that the 
greater part of his own income would 
expire with his life, and that the re- 
mainder would prove an insufficient 
resource to his grandchild, was only 
anxious that he should follow sucha 
path as should secure him that mo- 
derate and respectable competency 
which is, perhaps, more conducive 
to real happiness than a more ele- 
vated or wealthy station. Frederick 
was, accordingly, at the proper age, 
matriculated at Oxford, with the view 
of studying the higher branches of 
medicine, a few months after his 
friend, John W--—, had proceeded 
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to Leyden, for the poaens of making 
himself acquainted with the practice 
of surgery, in the hospitals and lec- 
ture-rooms attached to that univer- 
sity. The boyish intimacy of their 
younger days did not, as is frequently 
the case, yield to separation; on the 
contrary, a close correspondence was 
kept up between them. Dr Harris 
was even prevailed upon to allow 
Frederick to take a trip to Hol- 
land to see his friend; and John re- 
turned the visit to Frederick at Ox- 
ford. Satisfactory as, for some time, 
were the accounts of the general 
course of Frederick S——’s studies, 
by degrees rumours of a less plea- 
sant nature reached the ears of some 
of his friends ; to the vicarage, how- 
ever, I have reason to believe, they 
never penetrated. The good old 
Doctor was too well beloved in the 
parish for any one voluntarily to give 
him pain; and, after all, nothing be- 
yond whispers and surmises had 
reached X——, when the worthy 
vicar was surprised, on a sudden, by 
a request from his grandchild, that 
he might be permitted to take his 
name off the books of the university, 
and proceed to finish his education 
in conjunction with his friend W—— 
at Leyden. Such a proposal, made, 
too, at a time when the period for 
his graduating could not be far dis- 
tant, both surprised and grieved the 
Doctor; he combated the desi 

with more perseverance than he had 
ever been known to exert in opposi- 
tion to any declared wish of his dar- 
ling boy before, but, as*usual, gave 
way when more strongly pressed, 
from sheer inability to persist in a 
refusal which seemed to give so 
much pain to Frederick, especially 
when the latter, with more ener, 

than was quite becoming their rela- 
tive situations, expressed his positive 
determination of not returning to 
Oxford, whatever might be the result 
of his grandfather’s decision. My 
friend, his mind perhaps a little 
weakened by a short, but severe 
nervous attack, which he had scarce- 
ly recovered from, at length yielded 
a reluctant consent? and Frederick 
quitted England. It was not, till 
some months had elapsed after his 
departure, that I had reason to sus- 
pect, that the eager desire of availing 
himself of , Ee for study 
abroad, not afforded him at home, 
was not the sole, or even the princi- 


pal, reason which had drawn Frede- 
rick so abruptly from his Alma Ma- 
ter. A chance visit to the university, 
and a conversation with a senior fel- 
low belonging to his late college, 
convinced me of this; still I found 
it impossible to extract from the lat- 
ter the precise nature of his offence. 
That he had given way to most cul- 
pable indulgences, I had before heard 
hinted ; and, when I recollected, how 
he had been at once launched from 
a state of what might be well called 
seclusion, into a world where so 
many enticements were lying in wait 
toallure, with liberty, example, every 
thing, to tempt him from the straight 
road, regret, I, frankly own, was 
more the predominant feeling in my 
mind than either surprise or con- 
demnation. But here was evidently 
something more than mere ordinary 
excess—some act of profligacy, per- 
haps of a deeper stain, which had 
induced his superiors, who, at first, 
had been loud in his praises, to de- 
sire him to withdraw himself quietly, 
but for ever; and such an intimation, 
I found, had, in fact, been conveyed 
to him, from an authority which it 
was impossible to resist. Seeing 
that my informant was determined 
not to be explicit, I did not press for 
a disclosure which, if made, would, 
in all probability, only have given 
me pain, and that the rather, as my 
old friend the Doctor had recently 
obtained a valuable living from Lord 
M——, only a few miles distant from 
the market-town in which I resided, 
where he now was, amusing him- 
self in putting his grounds into 
order, ornamenting his house, and 
getting every thing ready against 
his grandson’s expected visit in the 
following autumn. October came, 
and with it came Frederick: he rode 
over more than once to see me, 
sometimes accompanied by the Doc- 
tor, between whom and myself a re- 
cent domestic loss on my part had 
drawn the chords of sympathy still 
closer. 

More than two years had flown 
on in this way, in which Frederick 
S—— had as many times made 
temporary visits to his native coun- 
try. The time:was fast approach- 
ing when he was expected to re- 
turn, and finally take up his resi- 
dence in England, when the sudden 
illness of a near relative obliged me 
to take a journey into Lancashire, 
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my old friend, who had himself a cu- 
rate, kindly offering to take up his 
quarters at my parsonage, and super- 
intend the concerns of my parish till 
myreturn. Alas! when I saw him 
next, he was on the bed of death. 

My absence was necessarily pro- 
longed much beyond what I had anti- 
cipated. A letter, with a foreign post- 
mark, had, I afterwards found, been 
brought over from his own house to 
my venerable substitute in the inter- 
val, and, barely giving himself time 
to transfer the charge he had under- 
taken to a neighbouring clergyman, 
he had hurried off at once to Ley- 
den. His arrival there was, however, 
too late. Frederick was dead, killed 
in a duel, occasioned, it was said, by 
no ordinary provocation on his part, 
although the flight of his antagonist 
had added to the mystery which en- 
veloped its origin. The long jour- 
ney, its melancholy termination, and 
the complete overthrow of all my 
poor friend’s earthly hopes, were 
too much for him. He appeared, 
too—as I was informed by the pro- 
prietor of the house in which I 
found him, when his summons at 
length had brought me to his bed- 
side—to have received some sudden 
and unaccountable shock, which even 
the death of his grandson was inade- 
wy to explain. There was, in- 

eed, a wildness in his ee geo | 
eye, which mingled strangely wit 
the glance of satisfaction thrown up- 
on me as he pressed my hand; he 
endeavoured to raise himself, and 
would have spoken, but fell back in 
the effort, and closed his eyes for 
ever. I buried him there, by the side 
of the object of his more than pa- 
rental affection, ina foreign land. 

It is from the papers that I discover- 
edin his travelling-case that I submit 
the following extracts, without, how- 
ever, presuming to advance an opi- 
nion on the strange circumstances 
which they detail, or even as to the 
connexion which some may fancy 
they discover between different parts 
of them. 

The first was evidently written at 
my own house, and bears date Au- 
gust the 15th, 18—, about three weeks 
after my own departure for Preston. 

It begins thus— 

“ Tuesday, August 15.—Poor girl! 
I forget who it is that says, ‘ the real 
ills of life are light in comparison 


with fancied evils;’ and certainly the 
scene I have just witnessed goes 
some way towards establishing the 
truth of the hypothesis. Among the 
afflictions which flesh is heir to,a 
diseased imagination is far from 
being the lightest, even when con- 
sidered separately, and without ta- 
king into the account those bodily 
ains and sufferings which, so close 
is the connexion between mind and 
matter, are but too frequently attend- 
ant upon any disorder of the fancy. 
Seldom has my interest been more 
owerfully excited than by poor 
ary G——. Her age, her appear- 
ance, her pale, melancholy features, 
the very contour of her countenance, 
all conspired to remind me, but too 
forcibly, of one who, waking or sleep- 
ing, is never long absent from my 
thoughts—but enough of this. 

“ A fine morning had succeeded 
one of the most tempestuous nights 
I ever remember, and I was just sit- 
ting down to a substantial breakfast, 
which the care of my friend S——’s 
housekeeper, kind-hearted Madam 
Janet, had prepared for me, when f 
was interrupted by a summons to 
the sick-bed of a young parishioner 
whom I had frequently seen in my 
walks, and had remarked for the re- 
gularity of her attendance at divine 
worship. Mary G—— is the elder 
of two daughters, residing with their 
mother, the widow of an attorney, 
who, dying suddenly in the prime of 
life, left his family but slenderly 
provided for. A strict though not 
parsimonious economy has, how- 
ever, enabled them to live with an 
appearance of respectability and 
comfort; and from the personal at- 
tractions which both the girls pos- 
sess, their mother is evidently not 
without hopes of seeing one at least 


of them advantageously settled in  ™ 


life. As far as poor Mary is con- 
cerned, I fear she is doomed to in- 
evitable disappointment, as I am 
much mistaken if consumption has 
not laid its wasting finger upon her; 
while this last recurrence, of what I 
cannot but believe to be a most for- 
midable epileptic attack, threatens to 
shake out, with even added velocity, 
the little sand that may yet remain 
within the hour-glass of time. Her 
very delusion, too, is of such a na- 
ture as, by adding to bodily illness 
the agitation of superstitious terror, 








can scarcely fail to accelerate the 
catastrophe, which I think I see fast 
approaching. 

“ Before I was introduced into the 
sick-room, her sister, who had been 
watching my arrival from the win- 
dow, took me into their little par- 
lour, and, after the usual civilities, 
began to prepare me for the visit I 
was about to pay. Her countenance 
was marked at once with trouble and 
alarm, and in a low tone of voice, 
which some internal emotion, rather 
than the fear of disturbing the inva- 
lid in a distant room, had subdued 
almost to a whisper, informed me 
that my presence was become,neces- 
sary, not more as a clergyman than 
a magistrate ; that the disorder with 
which her sister had, during the 
night, been so suddenly and unac- 
countably seized, was one of ne com- 
mon kind, but attended with circum- 
stances which, coupled with the de- 
clarations of the sufferer, took it out 
of all ordinary calculations, and, to 
use her own expression, that ‘ ma- 
lice was at the bottom of it.’ Natu- 
rally supposing that these insinua- 
tions were intended to intimate the 
partaking of some deleterious sub- 
stance on the part of the invalid, I 
enquired what reason she had for 
supposing, in the first place, that any 
thing of a poisonous nature had been 
administered at all; and, secondly, 
what possible incitement any human 
being could have for the perpetration 
of so foul a deed towards so inno- 
cent and unoffending an individual ? 
Her answer considerably relieved 
the apprehensions I had begun to 
entertain lest the poor girl should, 
from some unknown cause, have her- 
self been attempting to rush uncalled 
into the presence of her Creator ; at 
the same time, it surprised me not a 
little by its apparent want of ration- 
ality and common sense. She had 
no reason to believe, she said, that 
her sister had taken poison, or that 
any attempt upon her life had been 
made, or was, perhaps, contem- 
plated, but that ‘ still malice was at 
work,’ the malice of villains or 
fiends, or of both combined; that 
no causes purely natural would suf- 
fice to account for the state in which 
her sister had been now twice placed, 
or for the dreadful sufferings she 
had undergone while in that state, 
and that she was determined the 
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whole affair should undergo a tho- 

rough investigation. ae that the 
a 


poor girl was now herself labouring 
under a great degree of excitement, 
I did not think it necessary to enter 
at that moment into a discussion 
upon the absurdity of her opinion, 
but applied myself to the tranquil- 
lizing her mind by assurances of a 
proper enquiry, and then drew her 
attention to the symptoms of the in- 
disposition, and the way in which it 
had first made its appearance. 

“The violence of the storm last night 
had, I found, induced the whole of 
the family to sit up far beyond their 
usual hour, till, wearied out at length, 
and, as their mother observed, ‘ tired 
of burning fire and candle to no pur- 
pose,’ they retired to their several 
chambers. The sisters occupied the 
same room; Elizabeth was already 
at their humble toilet, and had com- 
menced the arrangement of her hair 
for the night, when her attention 
was at once drawn from her em- 
ployment, bya half smothered shriek 
and exclamation from her sister, 
who, in her delicate state of health, 
had found walking up two flights of 
stairs, perhaps a little more quick- 
ly than usual, an exertion, to recover 
from which she had seated herself 
in a large arm-chair. Turning hastily 
at the sound, she perceived Mary 
deadly pale, grasping, as it were 
convulsively, each arm of the chair 
which supported her, and bending 
forward in the attitude of listening : 
her lips were trembling and blood- 
less, cold drops of perspiration stood 
upon her forehead, and in an instant 
after, exclaiming in a piercing tone, 
‘ Hark! they are calling me again ! 
it is—it is the same voice! Oh no! 
no!—Oh my God! save me, Betsy, 
—hold me—save me!’ she fell for- 
wards upon the floor. Elizabeth flew 
to her assistance, raised her, and by 
her cries brought both her mother, 
who had not yet got into bed, and 
their only servant girl, to her aid. 
The latter was dispatched at once 
for medical help, but, from the ap- 
pearance of the sufferer, it was much 
to be feared that she would soon be 
beyond thereach of art. Her agonized 

arent and sister succeeded in bear- 
ing her between them and placing 
her on the bed: a faint and intermit- 
tent pulsation was for a while per- 
ceptible, but in a few moments a 
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eneral shudder shook the whole 
Gar the pulse ceased, the eyes 
became fixed and glassy, the jaw 
dropped, a cold clamminess usurped 
the place of the genial warmth of 
life. Before Mr I—— arrived, every 
thing announced that dissolution had 
taken place, and that the freed spirit 
had quitted its mortal tenement. 

“The appearance of the surgeon 
confirmed their worst apprehensions; 
a vein was opened, but the blood re- 
fused to flow, and Mr I—— pro- 
nounced that the vital spark was in- 
deed extinguished. The poor mother, 
whose attachment to her children 
was perhaps the more powerful, as 
they were the sole relatives or con- 
nexions she had in the world, was 
overwhelmed with a grief amounting 
almost to frenzy; it was with diffi- 
culty that she was removed to her 
own room, by the united strength 
of her daughter and medical adviser. 
Nearly an hour had elapsed in the 
endeavour at calming her transports; 
they had succeeded, however, to a 
certain extent, and Mr I—— had 
taken his leave, when Elizabeth, re- 
entering the bedchamber in which 
her sister lay, in order to pay the last 
sad duties to her corpse, was horror- 
struck at seeing a rosy stream of 
blood running down the side of the 
counterpane to the floor. Her ex- 
clamation brought the girl again to 
her side, when it was perceived, to 
their astonishment, that the sanguine 
stream proceeded from the arm of 
the body, which was now manifesting 
signs of returning life. The half- 
frantic mother flew to the room, and 
it was with difficulty that they could 
prevent her, in her agitation, from 
so acting as to extinguish for ever 
the hope which had begun to rise in 
their bosoms. A long-drawn sigh, 
amounting almost to a groan, fol- 
lowed by several convulsive gasp- 
ings, was the prelude to the restora- 
tion of the animal functions in poor 
Mary; a shriek, almost preternatu- 
rally loud, considering her state of 
exhaustion, succeeded; but she did 
recover, and with Ip of restora- 
tives, was well gh towards 
morning to express a strong desire 
that I should be sent for,—a desire 
the more readily complied with, in- 
asmuch as the strange expressions 
and declaraticns she had made since 
her restoration to consciousness, had 
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filled her sister with the most hor- 
rible suspicions. The nature of 
these suspicions was such as would 
at any other time, perhaps, have 
raised a smile upon my lips; but the 
distress, and even agony of the poor 
girl, as she half hinted and half ex- 
pressed them, were such as entirely 
to preclude every sensation at all 
approaching to mirth. Without 
endeavouring, therefore, to combat 
ideas, evidently too strongly impres- 
sed upon her mind at the moment 
to admit of present refutation, I 
merely used a few encouraging 
words, and requested her to precede 
me to the sick-chamber. 

“ The invalid was lying on the out- 
side of the bed, partly dressed, and 
wearing a white dimity wrapping- 
gown,the colour of which correspond- 
ed but too well with the deadly pale- 
ness of her complexion. Her cheek 
was wan and sunken, giving an extra- 
ordinary prominence to her eye, 
which gleamed with a lustrous bril- 
liancy not unfrequently characteristic 
of the aberration of intellect. I took 
her hand; it was chill and clammy, 
the pulse feeble and intermittent, 
and the general debility of her frame 
was such, that I would fain have 
persuaded her to defer any conver- 
sation which, in her present state, 
she might not be equal to support. 
Her positive assurance that, until 
she had disburdened herself of 
what she called her ‘ dreadful secret,’ 
she could know no rest either of 
mind or body, at length induced me 
to comply with her wish, opposition 
to which, in her then frame of mind, 
might perhaps be attended with even 
worse effects than its indulgence. 
I bowed acquiescence, and in a low 
and faltering voice, with frequent in- 
terruptions, occasioned by her weak- 
ness, she gave me the following 
singular account of the sensations 
which she averred had been expe- 
rienced by her during her trance:— 

“¢ This, sir,’ she began, ‘is not the 
first time that the cruelty of others 
has, for what purpose I am unable 
to conjecture, i me to a degree of 
torture which I can compare to no 
suffering, either of body or mind, 
which fens ever before experienced. 
On a former occasion I was willing to 
believe it the mere effect of a hideous 
dream, or what is vulgarly termed 
the nightmare ; but this repetition, 
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and the circumstances under which I 
was last summoned, at a time too 
when [had not even composed my- 
self to rest, fatally convinced me 
of the reality of what I have seen 
and suffered. 

“* This is no time for concealments 
of any kind. It is now more than a 
twelvemonth since I was in the ha- 
bit of occasionally encountering in 
my walks a young man of preposses- 
sing appearance and gentlemanly 
deportment: he was always alone, 

enerally reading, but Icould not be 
ong in doubt that these rencontres, 
which became every week more 
frequent, were not the effect of 
accident, or that his attention, when 
we did meet, was less directed to his 
book than to my sister and myself. 
He even seemed to wish to address 
us, and I have no doubt would have 
taken some other opportunity of 
doing so, had not one been afforded 
him by a strange dog attacking us, 
one Sunday morning, in our way to 
church, which he beat off, and made 
use of this little service to promote 
anacquaintance. His name, he said, 
was Francis Somers, and that he was 
on a visit to a relation of the same 
name, resident a few miles from 
X——. He gave us to understand 
that he was himself studying surgery 
with the view to a medical appoint- 
ment in one of the colonies. You 
are not to suppose, sir, that he had 
entered thus into his concerns at the 
first interview; it was not till our 
acquaintance had ripened, and he had 
visited our house more than once 
with my mother’s sanction, that these 
particulars were elicited. He never 
disguised, from the first, that an at- 
tachment to myself was his object 
originally in introducing himself to 
our notice; as his prospects were 
comparatively flattering, my mother 
did not raise any impediment to his 
attentions, and I own I received 
them with pleasure. 

“« Days and weeks elapsed, and al- 
though the distance at which his 
relation resided, prevented the pos- 
sibility of an uninterrupted inter- 
course, yet neither was it so great as 
to preclude his frequent visits. The 
interval of a day, or at most of two, 
was all that intervened, and these 
temporary absences certainly did not 
decrease the pleasure of the meetings 
with which they terminated, At 


length a pensive expression began 
to exhibit itself upon his countenance, 
and I could not but remark that at 
every visit he became more abstracted 
and reserved. The eye of affection 
is not slow to detect any symptom of 
uneasiness in a quarter dear to it. 
I spoke to him, questioned him on 
the subject; his answer was evasive, , 
and I said no more. My mother too, 
however, had marked the same ap- 
pearance of melancholy, and pressed 
him more strongly. He at length ad- 
mitted that his spirits were depressed, 
and that their depression was caused 
by the necessity of an early though 
but a temporary separation. is 
uncle, and only friend, he said, had 
long insisted on his spending some 
months on the Continent, with the 
view of completing his professional 
education, and that the time was now 
fast approaching when it would be 
necessary for him to commence his 
journey. A look made the enquiry 
which my tongue refused to utter. 
“ Yes, dearest Mary,” was his reply, 
“T have communicated our attach- 
ment to him, partially at least, and 
though I dare not say that the inti- 
mation was received as I could have 
wished, yet I have, perhaps, on the 
whole, no fair reason to be dis- 
satisfied with his reply. 

“The completion of my studies, and 
my settlement in the world, must, my 
uncle told me, be the first consider- 
ation; when these material points 
were achieved, he should not inter- 
fere withany arrangement that might 
be found essential to my happiness ; 
at the same time he has positively 
refused to sanction any engagement 
at present, which may, he says, have 
a tendency to divert my attention 
from those studies, on the due pro- 
secution of which my future situa- 
tion in life must depend. A com- 
promise between love and duty was 
eventually wrung from me, though 
reluctantly ; I have pledged myself 
to proceed immediately to my des- 
tination abroad, with a full under- 
standing that on my return, a twelve- 
month hence, no obstacle shall be 
thrown in the way of what are, I 
trust, our mutual wishes.” 

“*T will not attempt to describe the 
feelings with which I received this 
communication, nor will it be neces- 
sary to say any thing of what passed 
at the few interviews which took 
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lace before Francis quitted X——. 
he evening immediately previous to 
that of his departure he passed in 
this house, and before we separated, 


renewed his protestations of an un- 
changeable affection, requiring a si- 
milar assurance from me in return. 
I did not hesitate to make it. “ Be 
satisfied, my dear Francis,” said I, 
“ that no diminution in the regard I 
have avowed can ever take place, 
and, though absent in body, my heart 
and soul will still be with you.”— 
“ Swear this,” he cried, with a sud- 
denness and energy which surprised, 
and rather startled me; “ promise that 
you will be with me in spirit, at least, 
when I am far away.” I gave him 
my hand, but that was not sufficient. 
“ One of these dark shining ringlets, 
my dear Mary,” said he, “asa pledge 
that you will not forget your vow!” 
I suffered him to take the scissors 
from my work-box, and to sever a 
lock of my hair, which he placed 
in his bosom. The next day he was 
pursuing his journey, and the waves 
— already bearing him from Eng- 
and. 

“Thad lettersfrom himrepeatedly 
during the first three months of his 
absence; they spoke of his health, 
his prospects, and of his love, but by 
degrees the intervals between each 
arrival became longer, and I fancied 
I perceived some falling off from that 
warmth of expression which at first 
characterised his communications. 

“¢ One night I had retired to rest, 
rather later than usual, having sat 
by the bedside, reading and compa- 
ring his last brief note with some of 
his earlier letters, and endeavouring 
to convince myself that my appre- 
hensions of his fickleness were un- 
founded, when an undefinable sensa- 
tion of restlessness and anxiety seized 
upon me. I cannot compare it to 
any thing I had ever experienced be- 
fore; my pulse fluttered, my heart 
beat with a quickness and violence 
which alarmed me, and a strange 
tremour shook my whole frame. I 
retired hastily to bed, in hopes of 
getting rid of so unpleasant a sensa- 
tion, but in vain; a vague apprehen- 
sion of I knew not what, occupied 
my mind, and vainly did I endeavour 
to shake it off. I can compare my 
feelings to nothing but those which 
Wwe sometimes experience when 
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about to undertake a long and un- 
— journey, leaving those we 
ove behind us. More than once did 
I raise myself in my bed, and listen, 
fancying that I heard myself called, 
and on each of those occasions the 
fluttering of my heart increased. 
Twice I was on the point of calling 
to my sister, who then slept in an 
adjoining room, but she had gone to 
bed indisposed, and an unwilling- 
ness to disturb either her or my 
mother, checked me ; the large clock 
in the room below at this moment 
began to strike the hour of twelve. 
I distinctly heard its vibrations, but 
ere its sounds had ceased, a burnin 
heat, as if a hot iron had been applic 
to my temple, was succeeded by a 
dizziness, a swoon, a total loss of 
consciousness as to where or in what 
situation I was. 

“* A pain, violent, sharp, and pier- 
cing, as though my whole frame were 
lacerated by some keen-edged wea- 

on, roused me from this stupor,— 

ut where was 1? Every thing was 
strange around me—a shadowy dim- 
ness rendered every object indis- 
tinctand uncertain; methought, how- 
ever, that I was seated in a large 
antique high-backed chair, several of 
which were near, their tall black 
carved frames and seats interwoven 
with a lattice work of cane. The 
apartment in which I sat was of 
moderate dimensions, and from its 
sloping roof, seemed to be the upper 
story of the edifice, a fact confirmed 
by the moon shining without, in full 
effulgence, on a large round tower, 
which its light rendered plainly visi- 
ble through the cpen casement, and 
the summit of which seemed but 
little superior in elevation to the 
room I occupied. Rather to the 
right, and in the distance, the spire 
of some cathedral, or lofty church, 
was visible, while sundry gable ends, 
and tops of houses, told me I was in 
the midst of a populous, but un- 
known city. 

“¢ The apartment itself had some- 
thing strange in its appearance ; and 
in the character of its furniture and 
appurtenances bore little or no re- 
semblance to any I had ever seen 
before. The fireplace was large and 
wide, with a pair of what are some- 
times called andirons, betokening 
that wood was the principal, if not 
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theé-onlyfuel consumed within its 
réeess;! & huge:fire was now blazi 
init) the light from which rendere 
visible ‘the remotest parts of the 
ehantbers Over a lofty old-fashion- 
oe ao ne carved heavily in 
fmnitacion of fruits and flowers, hung 
wtnulfength portrait of a gentleman 
ina dark coloured foreign habit, with 
a peaked beard and mustaches, one 
hand resting upon a table, the other 
Cupperdinss sort of baton, or short 
itary’ staff, the summit of which 
Was surmounted by a silver dove. 
Several‘antique chairs, similar in ap- 
pearance to those already mention- 
ed, ‘surrounded a massive oaken 
table, the length of which much ex- 
ceeded its width. At the lower end 
of this piece of furniture, stood the 
chair I occupied ; on the eer was 
placed ‘a small chafing dish, filled 
with burning coals, and darting forth 
occasionally long flashes of various 
coloured fire, the brilliance of which 
made ‘itself visible, even above the 
strong illumination emitted from the 
chimney. ‘Two huge black japanned 
cabinets, with claw feet, reflecting 
a their polished surfaces the ef- 
Igence of the flame, were placed 
one On each side the casement win- 
dow to which I have alluded, and 
with a few shelves loaded with books, 
many of which were also strewed in 
disorder on the floor, completed the 
list of the furniture in the apartment. 
Some strange looking instrument, of 
unknown form and purpose, lay on 
the’ table near the chafing dish, on 
the other side of which a miniature 
portrait of myself hung, reflected by 
4 small oval mirror in a dark colour- 
éa frame, while large open volume, 
traced with strange characters, of the 
colour of blood, lay in front ; a gob- 
let, containing a few drops of liquid 
of | ne pipe ensanguined hue, was 
: diffe. 


MK Sut of the objects which I have 
endeavoured to describe, none ar- 
résted my attention so forcibly as 

yo.others,. These were the figures 
of two. young men, in the prime of 
parated from me by the 
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id rere dressed pe each 
ZL Nag 27, made of some 





ured stuff, and confined at 
st, by & crimson girdle ; one 
Sorter of the two, was 
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powder, which produced and main- 
tained a brilliant but flickering blaze, 
tothe action of which his companion 
was exposing a long lock of dark 
chestnut hair, that shrank and shrivel- 
led as it approached the flame. But, 
oh God! that hair, and the form of 
him who held it! that face! those 
features! not for one instant could 
I entertain a doubt it was He! 
Francis! the lock he grasped was 
mine, the very pledge of affection I 
had given him, and still, as it par- 
tially encountered the fire, a burning 
heat seemed to scorch the temple 
from which it had been taken, con- 
veying a torturing sensation that af- 
fected my very brain. 

*¢* How shall I proceed—but no, 
it is impossible, not even to you, sir, 
can I—dare I—recount the proceed- 
ings of that unhallowed night of hor- 
ror and of shame. Were my life ex- 
tended to a term commensurate with 
that of the Patriarchs of old, never 
could its detestable, its damning pol- 
lutions be effaced from my remem- 
brance; and, oh! above all, never 
could I forget the diabolical glee 
which sparkled in the eyes of my 
fiendish tormentors, as they witness- 
ed the worse than useless struggles 
of their miserable victim. Oh! why 
was it not permitted me to take re- 
fuge in unconsciousness— nay, in 
death itself, from the abominations 
of which I was compelled to be, not 
only a witness, but a partaker ? But 
it is enough, sir; I will not further 
shock your nature by dwelling long- 
er on a scene, the full horrors of 
which, words, if I even dared em- 
ploy any, would be inadequate to 
express ; suffice it to say, that after 
being subjected to it, how long I 
know not, but certainly for more 
than an hour, a noise from below 
seemed to alarm my persecutors ; a 
pause ensued, the lights were extin- 
guished, and, as the sound of a foot- 
step ascending a staircase became 
more distinct, my forehead felt again 
the excruciating sensation of heat, as 
the embers, kindlin into a moment- 
ary flame, betrayed another portion 
of the ringlet consuming in the blaze. 
Fresh agonies succeeded, not less 
severe, and of a similar description 
to those which had seized upon me 
at first. Oblivion again followed, 
and, on being at length restored to 
consciousness, [found myself as you 
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see me now, faint and exhausted, 
weakened in every limb, and every 
fibre quivering with agitation. My 
groans soon brought my sister to my 
aid ; it was long before I could sum- 
mon resolution to confide even to 
her the dreadful secret, and when I 
had done so, her strongest efforts 
were not wanting to persuade me 
that I had been lteutinn under a 
severe attack of nightmare. I ceased 
to argue, but I was not convinced; 
the whole scene was then too pre- 
sent, too awfully real, to permit me 
to doubt the character of the transac- 
tion ; and if, when afew days had 
elapsed, the hopelessness of impart- 
ing to others the conviction I enter- 
tained myself, produced in me an 
apparent acquiescence with that opi- 
nion, I have never been the less sa- 
tisfied that no cause reducible to the 
known laws of nature, occasioned 
my sufferings on that hellish even- 
ing. Whether that firm belief 
might have eventually yielded to 
time, whether I might at length have 
been brought to consider all that had 
assed, and the circumstances which 
could never cease to remember, as 
a mere phantasm, the offspring of a 
heated imagination, acting upon an 
enfeebled body, last night would 
have dispelled the flattering illusion 
—last night—last night was the 
whole horrible scene acted over 
ain :—The place—the actors—the 
whole infernal apparatus were the 
same ;—the same insults, the same 
torments, the same brutalities—all 
were renewed, save that the period 
of my agony was not so prolonged.— 
I became sensible to an incision in 
my arm, though the hand that made 
it was not visible; at the same mo- 
ment, my persecutors paused; they 
were manifestly disconcerted, and 
the companion of him whose name 
shall never more pass my lips, mut- 
tered something to his abettor in 
evident agitation; the formula of an 
oath of horrible import was dictated 
to me in terms fearfully distinct. I 
refused it unhesitatingly ; again and 
again was it proposed, with menaces 
I tremble to think on—but I refused; 
—the same sound was heard—inter- 
ruption was evidently apprehended, 
—the same ceremony was hastily 
repeated, and I again found myself 
released, lying on my own bed with 
my mother, and my sister weeping 
VOL. XXIX. NO, CLXXIX, 


over me. Oh, God! oh, God! when 

and how : = end ? > Where, 

my spirit be left in 

or with whom shall | find refuge ?” 
“It is impossible to convey he 4 

adequate idea of the emotions 


which this unhappy girl’s narrative 
affected me. It must not be su 


that her story was delivered in the 
same continuous and unin 
strain in which I have bed 


its substance. On the contrary, it 
was not without frequent intervals, 
of longer or shorter duration, that 
her account was brought to a con- 
clusion: indeed, many passages of 
her strange dream were not without 
the greatest difficulty and reluctance 
communicated at all. My task was 
no easy one; never, in the course of 
a long life spent in the active duties 
of my Christian calling, never had I 
been summoned to such a confer- 
ence before. 

“ 'To the half avowed and palliated 
confession of committed guilt, 1 had 
often listened, and pointed out the 
only road to secure its forgiveness. 
I had succeeded in cheering the 
spirit of despondency, and some- 
times even in calming the ravings of 
despair ; but here I a different 
enemy to combat, an ineradicable 

rejudice to encounter, evidently 
se by no common share of su- 
perstition, and confirmed by the 
mental weakness attendant upon se- 
vere bodily pain. To argue the suf- 
ferer out of an opinion so rooted, 
was ahopeless attempt. I did, how- 
ever, essay it: I spoke to her of the 
strong and mysterious connexion 
maintained between our waking 
images, and those which haunt usin 
our dreams, and more especially 
during that morbid oppression com- 
monly called nightmare. I was even 
enabled to adduce myself as a strong 
and living instance of thewxcess to 
which fancy sometimes carries her 
freely on —_ — and by an 

coincidence, the impression 
made upon my own mind, which I 
adduced as an example, bore no 
slight resemblance to her own. I 
stated to her, that on my 
from the fit of epilepsy, which 
attacked me about two years since, 
just before my Frederick 
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eft Oxford, it was with the greatest - 


difficulty I could persuade 
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interval in his rooms at Brazenose, 
and even conversed both with him- 
self and his friend W , seated in 
his arm-chair, and gazing through 
the window full upon the statue of 
Cain, as it stands in the centre 
of the quadrangle. I told her of 
the pain I underwent both at the 
commencement and termination of 
my attack, of the extreme lassitude 
that succeeded; but my efforts were 
all in vain: she listened to me, in- 
deed, with an interest almost breath- 
less, especially when I informed her 
of my having actually experienced 
the burning sensation in the brain 
alluded to, no doubt strong attend- 
ant symptoms of this peculiar affec- 
tion, and a proof of the identity of 
the complaint ; but I could plainly 
perceive that I failed entirely in 
shaking the rooted opinion which 
possessed her, that her spirit had, by 
some nefarious and unhallowed 
means, been actually subtracted for 
a time from its earthly tenement.” 
‘a + =e ' < 
The next extract which I shall 
ive from my old friend’s memoran- 
, is dated August 24th, more than 
a week subsequent to his first visit 
at Mrs G——’s. He appears, from 
his papers, to have visited the poor 
young woman more than once du- 
ring the interval, and to have afford- 
ed her those spiritual consolations 
which no one was more capable of 
communicating. His patient, for so 
in a religious sense she may well be 
termed, had been sinking under the 
agitation she had experienced ; and 
the constant dread she was under of 
similar sufferings, operated so strong- 
ly on a frame already enervated, that 
life at length seemed to hang only by 
athread. His papers go on to say, 
“ I have just seen poor Mary 
G——, I fear for the last time. Na- 
ture is evidently quite worn out, she 
is aware that she is dying, and looks 
forward to the termination of her 
existence here, not only with resig- 
nation, but with joy. It is clear 
that her dream, or what she persists 
in calling her ‘ subtraction,’ has 








much to do with this. For the last 
three days, her behaviour has been 
altered ; she has avoided conversin 

on the subject of her delusion, an 

seems to wish that I should consi- 
der her as a convert to my view of 
hercase, This may perhaps be partly 
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owing to the flippancies of her me- 
dical attendant upon the subject, for 
Mr I—— has, somehow or other, 
got an inkling that she has beenmuch 
agitated by a dream, and thinks to 
laugh off the impression, in my opi- 
nion injudiciously; but though a 
skilful and a kindhearted, he is a 
young man, and of a disposition, 
perhaps, rather too mercurial for the 
chamber of a nervous invalid. Her 
manner has since been much more 
reserved to both of us: in my case 

robably because she suspects me of 

etraying her secret.” 

* * * * * 

“ August 26th.— Mary G is yet 
alive, but sinking fast; her cordiality 
towards me has returned since her sis- 
ter confessed yesterday that she had 
herself told Mr I that his patient’s 
mind ‘ had been affected by a terrible 
vision.’ Iam evidently restored to 
her confidence. She asked me this 
morning, with much earnestness, 
. What 1 believed to be the state of 
departed spirits during the interval 
between dissolution and the final day 
of account? And whether I thought 
they would be safe in another world 
from the influence of wicked per- 
sons employing an agency more than 
human? Poor child!—One can- 
not mistake the still prevailing bias 
of her mind—Poor child!” 

* * * * 

“August 27th.—Itis nearly over,she 
is sinking rapidly, but quietly and 
without pain. I have just admini- 
stered to her the sacred elements, 
of which her mother partook. Eliza- 
beth declined doing the same; she 
cannot, she says, yet bring herself to 
forgive the villain who has destroyed 
her sister. It is singular that she, a 
young woman of good plain sense in 
ordinary matters, should so easily 
adopt, and so pertinaciously retain, a 
superstition so puerile and ridicu- 
lous. This must be matter of future 
conversation between us; at present, 
with the form of the dying girl before 
her eyes, it were vain to argue with 
her. The mother, I find, has written 
to young Somers, stating the danger- 
ous situation of his affanced wife ; 
indignant, as she justly is, at his long 
silence. It is fortunate that she has no 
knowledge of the suspicions enter- 
tained by her daughter. I have seen 
her Jetter, it is addressed to Mr Fran- 
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cis Somers, in the Hogewoert, at 
Leyden, a fellow-student, then, of 
Frederick’s.—I must remember to 
enquire if he is acquainted with this 
young man.” 


* * * 4 * 

Mary G——, it appears, died the 
same night. Before her departure, she 
repeated to my friend the singular 
story she had before told him, with- 
out any material variation from the 
detail she had formerly given. To 
the last she persisted in believing 
that her unworthy lover had prac- 
tised upon her by forbidden arts. 
She once more described the apart- 
ment with great minuteness, and 
even the person of Francis’s alleged 
companion, who was, she said, about 


the middle height, hard featured, 


with a rather remarkable scar upon 
his left cheek, extending in a trans- 
verse direction from below the eye 
to the nose. Several pages of my 
reverend friend’s manuscript are fill- 
ed with reflections upon this extra- 
ordinary confession, which, joined 
with its melancholy termination, 
seems to have produced no common 
effect upon him. He alludes to more 
than one subsequent discussion with 
the surviving sister, and piques him- 
self on having made some progress 
in convincing her of the folly of her 
theory respecting the origin and na- 
ture of the illness itself. 

His memoranda on this, and other 
subjects, are continued till about the 
middle of September, when a break 
ensues, occasioned, no doubt, by the 
unwelcome news of his grandson’s 
dangerous state, which induced him 
to set out forthwith for Holland. His 
arrival at Leyden, was, as I have al- 
ready said, too late. Frederick S—— 
had expired, after thirty hours in- 
tense suffering, from a wound recei- 
ved in a duel with a brother student. 
The cause of quarrel was variously 
related ; but, according to his land- 
lord’s version, it had originated in 
some silly dispute about a dream of 
his antagonist’s, who had been the 
challenger. Such, at least, was the 
account given to him, as he said, by 
Frederick’s friend and fellow ledger, 
W—., who had acted as second on 
the occasion, thus acquitting himself 
of an obligation of the same kind, due 
to the deceased, whose services he 
had put in requisition about a year 
before, on a similar occasion, when 
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he had himself been severely wound- 
ed in the face. 

From the same authority, I learned 
that my poor friend was much af- 
fected on finding that his arrival had 
been deferred too long. Every at- 
tention was shewn him by the pro- 
prietor of the house, a respectable 
tradesman, and a chamber was pre- 
a for his accommodation; the 

ooks, and few effects of his decea- 
sed grandson, were delivered over to 
him, duly inventoried, and, Jate as it 
was in the evening when he reached 
Leyden, he insisted on being con- 
ducted to the apartments which Fre- 
derick had occupied, there to in- 
dulge the first ebullitions of his sor- 
row, before he retired to his own. 
Madame Miller, accordingly, led the 
way to an upper room, wai bein 
situated at the top of the house, ha 
been, from its privacy and distance 
from the street, selected by Frede- 
rick as his study. The Doctor enter- 
ed, and, taking the lamp from his 
conductress, motioned to be left 
alone. His implied wish was, of 
course, complied with ; and nearly 
two hours had elapsed before his 
kind-hearted hostess reascended, in 
the hope of prevailing upon him to 
return with her, and partake of that 
refreshment which he had in the first 
instance peremptorily declined. Her 
application for admission was un- 
noticed; she repeated it more than 
once, without success ; then, beco- 
ming somewhat alarmed at the con- 
tinued silence, opened the door, and 
perceived her new inmate stretched 
on the floor, in a fainting fit. Resto- 
ratives were instantly administered, 
and prompt medical aid succeeded 
at length in restoring him to con- 
sciousness. But his mind had re- 
ceived ashock, from which, during the 
few weeks he survived, it never en- 
tirely recovered. His thoughts wan- 
dered perpetually; and though, from 
the very slight acquaintance which 
his hosts held with the English lan- 
guage, the greater part of what fell 
from him remained unknown, yet 
enough was understood to induce 
them to believe that something more 
than the mere death of his grandson 
had contributed thus to paralyze. his 
faculties. 1) 

When his situation was first.disco- 
vered, a small miniature was found 
tightly grasped in his right hands, It 
had been the property of Frederick, 
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melancholy details I had read, I rose 


and had more than once been seen 
by the Miillers in his possession. 
To this the patient made continued 
reference, and would not suffer it 
one moment from his sight: it was 
in his hand when he expired. At 
my request, it was produced to me. 
The portrait was that of a young 
woman, in an English morning dress, 
whose pleasing and regular features, 
with their mild and somewhat pen- 
sive expression, were not, I thought, 
altogether unknown to me. Her age 
was apparently about twenty. A pro- 
fusion of dark chestnut hair wasarran- 

ed in the Madonna style, above a 

row of unsullied whiteness, a single 
ringlet depending on the left side. 
A glossy lock of the same colour, 
and evidently belonging to the origi- 
nal, appeared beneath a small crystal, 
inlaid in the back of the picture 
which was plainly set in gold, and 
bore in a cypher the letters M.G., 
with the date 18S—. From the in- 
spection of this portrait, I could at 
the time collect nothing, nor from 
that of the Doctor himself, whichalso 
I found the next morning in Frede- 
rick’s desk, accompanied by two se- 
parate portions of hair. One of them 
was a luck, short and deeply tinged 
with grey, and had been taken, I have 
little doubt, from the head of my old 
friend himself; the other corre- 
sponded in colour and appearance 
with that at the back of the miniature. 
It was not till a few days had elapsed, 
and I had seen the worthy Doctor’s 
remains quietly consigned to the 
narrow house, that, while arranging 
his papers previous to my intended 
return upon the morrow, I encoun- 
tered the narrative I have already 
transcribed. The name of the unfor- 
tunate young woman comected with 
it forcibly arrested my attention. I 
recollected it immediately as one 
belonging to a parishioner of my own, 
and at once recognised the original 
of the female portrait as its owner. 

I rose not from the perusal of his 
very singular statement till I had 
gone through the whole of it. It was 
late, and the rays of the single lamp 
by which I was reading, did but very 
faintly iilumine the remoter parts of 
the room in which I sat. The bril- 


liancy of an unclouded November 
moon, then some twelve nighits old, 
and shining full into the apartment, 
did much towards remedying the 


defect. My thoughts filled with the 


and walked) to the window. The 
beautiful planet rode high in the fir- 
mament, and gave to the snowy roofs 
of the houses, and the pendant ici- 
cles, all the sparkling radiance of 
clustering gems. The stillness of 
the scene harmonized well with the 
state of my feelings. 1 threw open 
the casement and looked abroad. 
Far below me, the waters of the 

rincipal canal shone like a mirror 
in the moonlight. To the left rose 
the Burght, a huge round tower, of 
remarkable appearance, pierced with 
embrasures at its summit; while, a 
little to the right, and in the distance, 
the spire and pinnacles of the cathe- 
dral of Leyden rose in all their ma- 
jesty, presenting a coup d’ ail of sur- 
passing, though simple beauty. Toa 
spectator of calm, unoccupied mind, 
the scene would have been delight- 
ful. On me it acted with an electric 
effect. I turned hastily to survey the 
apartment. in which | had been sit- 
ting. It was the one designated as 
the study of the late Frederick S 
The sides of the room were covered 
with dark wainscot; the spacious fire- 
place opposite to ne, with its polish- 
ed andirons, was surmounted by a 
large old-fashioned mantelpiece, 
heavily carved in the Dutch style 
with fruits and flowers; above it 
frowned a portrait, in a Vandyke 
dress, with peaked beard and mus- 
taches ; one hand of the figure rested 
on a table, while the other bore a 
marshal’s staff, surmounted with a 
silver dove; and either my imagi- 
nation, already heated by the scene, 
deceived me, or a smile, as of mali- 
cious triumph curled the lip and 
glared in the cold leaden eye, that 
seemed fixed upon my own. The 
heavy, antique, cane-backed chairs, 
the large oaken table, the book- 
shelves, the scattered volumes—all, 
all were there; while, to complete 
the picture, to my right and left, as, 
half breathless, I leaned my back 
against the casement, rose on each 
side a tall, dark, ebony cabinet, in 
whose polished sides the single lamp 
upon the table shone reflected as in 
a mirror. 





* * * * * 


What am I to think? Can it be 
that the story I have been reading 
was written by my poor friend here, 
and under the influence of deJirium ? 
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Impossible ! Besides, they all assure 
mé, that; from the fatal night of his 
atrival, he never left his bed—never 
put pen'to paper. His very direc- 
tions to have me summoned from 
England were verbally given, during 
one of those few and brief intervals 
in which reason seemed partially to 
resume her sway. Can it then be 
possible that ? W——? where 
is he, who alone may be able to 
throw light on this horrible mys- 
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tery? Noone knows. He abscond- 
ed, it seems, immediately after the 
duel. No trace of him exists, nor, 
after repeated and anxious enquiries, 
can I find that any student has ever 
been known in the University of 
Leyden by the name of Francis So- 
mers, 


‘‘ There are more things in heaven and 
earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 





ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
No. IV. 


Tue Nationat Guarp. 


“ T am surprised,” said Condorcet 
to Lafayette, upon seeing him en- 
ter the room in the uniform of a pri- 
yate of the National Guard of Paris, 
of which he had so recently been the 
commander,—* I am surprised at 
seeing you, Genera!, in that dress.” 
— Not atall,” replied Lafayette, “ Z 
was tired of obeying, and wished to 
command, and therefore I Jaid down 
my general’s commission, and took a 
musket on my shoulder.” —“ Gnarus,” 
says Tacitus, “ bellis civilibus, plus 
militibus quam ducibus licere.” It 
is curious to observe how, in the 
most remote ages, popular license 
produces effects so precisely similar. 

Of the numerous delusions which 
have overspread the world in such 
profusion during the last nine months, 
there is none so extraordinary and so 
dangerous as the opinion incessantly 
inculcated by the revolutionary press, 
that the noblest virtue in regular sol- 
diers is to prove themselves traitors 
to their oaths, and that a national 
guard is the only safe and constitu- 
tional force to whom arms can be 
intrusted. The troops of the line, 
whose revolt decided the three days 
in July in favour of the revolution- 
ary party, have been the subject of 
the most extravagant eulogium from 
the liberal press throughout Europe ; 
and even in this country, the govern- 
ment journals have not hesitated to 
condemn, in no measured terms, the 
Royal Guard, merely because they 
adhered, amidst a nation’s treason, 
to their honour and their oaths. 


Hitherto it has been held the first 
duty of soldiers to adhere with im- 
plicit devotion to that fidelity which 
is the foundation of military duties. 
Treason to his colours has been con- 
sidered as foul a blot on the soldier’s 
scutcheon as cowardice in the field. 
Even in the most republican states, 
this principle of military subordina- 
tion has been felt to be the vital prin- 
ciple of national strength. It was du- 
ring the rigorous days of Roman dis- 
cipline, that their legions conquered 
the world ; and the decline of the em- 
pire began at the time that the Pre- 
torian Guards veered with the mu- 
table populace, and sold the empire 
for a gratuity to themselves. Albeit 
placed in power by the insurrection 
of the people, no men knew better 
than the French republican leaders 
that their salvation depended on 
crushing the military insubordination 
to which they had owed their ele- 
vation. When the Parisian levies be- 
gan to evince the mutinous spirit in 
the camp at St Menehould, in Cham- 
pagne, which they had imbibed du- 
ring the license of the capital, Du- 
mourier drew them up in the centre 
of his intrenchments, and shewing 
them a powerful line of cavalry in 
front, with their sabres drawn, ready 
to charge, and a stern array of artil- 
lery and cannoneers in rear, with their 
matches in their hands, soon con- 
vinced the most licentious that the 
boasted independence of the soldier 
must yield to the dangers of actual 
warfare.* _“ The armed force,” said 
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Carnot, “ is essentially obedient ;” 
and in all his commands, that great 
man incessantly inculcated upon his 
soldiers the absolute necessity of im- 
plicit submission to the power which 
employed them.* When the recre- 
ant Constable de Bourbon, at the 
head of a victorious squadron of 
Spanish cavalry, approached the spot 
where the rear-guard, under the Che- 
valier Bayard, was covering the re- 
treat of the French army in the Val- 
ley of Aosta, he found him seated, 
mortally wounded, under a tree, 
with his eyes fixed on the cross which 
formed the hilt of his sword. Bour- 
bon began to express pity for his 
fate. “ Pity not me,” said the high- 
minded Chevalier, “ pity those who 
fight against their king, their coun- 
try, and their oath.” 

These generous feelings, common 
alike to republican antiquity and mo- 
dern chivalry, have disappeared du- 
ring the fumes of the French Revo- 
lution. The soldier who is now ho- 
noured, is not he who keeps, but he 
who violates his oath; the rewards 
of valour showered, not upon those 
who defend, but those who overturn 
the government ; the incense of po- 

ular applause offered, not at the al- 
tar of fidelity, but at that of treason. 
Honours, rewards, promotion, and 
adulation, have been lavished on the 
troops of the line, who overthrew 
the government of Charles X. in July 
last, while the Royal Guard, who ad- 
hered to the fortune of the falling 
monarch with exemplary fidelity, 
have been reduced to beg their bread 
from the bounty of strangers in a fo- 
reign land. A subscription has re- 
cently been opened in London for 
the most destitute of those defenders 
of royalty ; but the government jour- 
nals have stigmatized, as “ highly 
dangerous,” any indication of sym- 

athy with their fidelity or their mis- 

ortunes.+ 

If these ancient ideas of honour, 
however, are to be exploded, they 
have at least gone out of fashion in 
good company. The National Guard 
who took up arms to overthrow the 
throne, have not been long in de- 
stroying the altar. During the re- 
volt of February, 1831, the Cross, the 
emblem of salvation, was taken down 
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from all the steeples in Paris by the 
citizen soldiers, and the image of our 
Saviour effaced, by their orders, from 
every church within its bounds! 
The two principles stand and fall to- 
gether. The Chevalier, without fear 
and without reproach, died in obe- 
dience to his oath, with his eyes fix- 
ed on the Cross; the National Guard 
lived in triumph, while their com- 
rades bore down the venerated em- 
blem from the towers of Notre 
Dame. 

“Tcan discover no other reason 
for the uniform progress of the re- 
public,” says Cicero, “ but the con- 
stant sense of religion which has ac- 
tuated its members. In numbers the 
Spaniards excel us—in military ar- 
dour, the Gauls—in hardihood and 
obstinacy, the Germans; but in ve- 
neration to the gods, and fidelity to 
their oaths, the Roman people ex- 
ceed any nation that ever existed.” 
We shall see whether the present 
times are destined to form an excep- 
tion from these principles; whether 
treason and infidelity are to tear the 
fabric in modern, which fidelity and 
religion constructed in ancient times, 

he extreme peril of such prin- 
ciples renders the enquiry interest- 
ing,— What have been the effects of 
military treachery in times past? Has 
it aided the cause of virtue, strength- 
ened the principles of freedom, con- 
tributed to the prosperity of man- 
kind? Or has it unhinged the fabric 
of society, blasted the cause of li- 
berty, blighted the happiness of the 
people ? 

The first great instance of military 
treachery occurred in the revolt of 
the French Guards in June, 1789. 
That unparalleled event immediately 
brought on the Revolution. The fa- 
tal example rapidly spread to the 
other troops brought up to overawe 
the capital, and the King, deprived 
of the support of his own troops, was 
soon compelled to submit to the in- 
surgents. It was these soldiers, not 
the mob of Paris, who stormed the 
Bastile ; all the efforts of the popu- 
lace were unavailing till those regu- 
lar troops occupied the adjoining 
houses, and supported tumultuary 
enthusiasm by military skill. 

Extravagant were the eulogiums, 
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boundless the gratitude, great the 
rewards, which were showered down 
on the Gardes Francaises for this 
shameful act of treachery. Never 
were men the subjects of such extra- 
ordinary adulation. Wine and wo- 
men, gambling and intoxication, flat- 
tery and bribes, were furnished in 
abundance. And what was the con- 
sequence? The ancient honour of 
the Guards of France, of those guards 
who saved the Body Guards at Fon- 
tenoy, and inherited a line of centu- 
ries of splendour, perished without 
redemption on that fatal occasion. 
Tarnished in reputation, disunited in 
opinion, humbled in character, the 
regiment fell to pieces from asense of 
its ownshame; the early leader of the 
Revolution, its exploits never were 
heard of through all the career of 
glory which followed ; and the first 
act of their revolt against their sove- 
reign was the last of their long and 
renowned existence. 

Nor were the consequences of this 
unexampled defection less danger- 
ous to France than to the soldiers 
who were guilty of it. The insubor- 
dination, license, and extravagance 
of revolt were fatal to military dis- 
cipline, and brought France to the 
brink of ruin. The disaffected sol- 
diers, as has been observed in all 
ages, were intrepid only against their 
own sovereign. When they were 
brought to meet the armies of Prus- 
sia and Austria, they all took to 
flight; and on one occasion, by the 
admission of Dumourier himself, ten 
thousand regular soldiers fled from 
one thousand five hundred Prussian 
hussars. A little more energy and 
ability in the allied commanders 
would have then destroyed the revo- 
lutionary government. 

Notwithstanding all the enthusiasm 
of the people, the weakness of in- 
subordination continued to paralyze 
all the efforts of the republican ar- 
mies. France was again invaded, 
and brought to the brink of ruin in 
1793, and the tide was then, for the 
first time, turned, when the iron rule 
of the mob began, and the terrific 
grasp of Carnot and Robespierre ex- 
tinguished all those principles of mi- 
litary license which had so much 
been the subject of eulogium at the 
commencement of the Revolution. 

Did this abandonment of military 
duty serve the cause of freedom, or 
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increase the prosperity of France ? 
Did it establish liberty on a secure 
basis, or call down the blessings of 
posterity ? It led immediately to all 
the anguish and suffering of the Re- 
volution—the murder of the King— 
the anarchy of the kingdom—the 
reign of terror—the despotism of 
Napoleon. They forgot their loyalty 
amidst the glitter of prostitution and 
the fumes of intoxication; their suce’ 
cessors were brought back to it by 
the iron rule of the committee of 
public safety: they revolted against 
the beneficent sway of a reforming 
monarch: they broughton their coun- 
try a tyranny, which the pencil of 
Tacitus would hardly be able to 
pourtray. 

The revolt of the Spanish troops at 
the Isle of Leon, in 1819, was the 
next great example of military defec- 
tion. What have been its conse- 

uences? Has Spain improved in 
reedom—risen in character—aug- 
mented in wealth, since that glorious 
insurrection ? It raised up, for a few 
years, the phantom of a constitu- 
tional throne, ephemeral as the dy- 
nasties of the East, pestilent as the 
breath of contagion. Spain was ra- 
pidly subjugated when it rested on 
such defenders—treason blasted their 
efforts, and the nation, which had 
loriously resisted for six years the 
formidable legions of Napoleon, sunk 
under the first attack of an inex 
rienced army of invaders led by a 
Bourbon Prince. Since that time, to 
whata deplorable condition has Spain: 
been reduced! Depressed by domes- 
tic tyranny, destitute of foreign influ- 
ence—the ridicule and scorn of 
Europe—this once great power has 
almost been blotted from the book 
of nations. 

Portugal, Naples, and Piedmont, 
all had military Revolutions about 
the same time. Have they improved 
the character, bettered the condition, 
extended the freedom, of these coun- 
tries? They have, on the con ’ 
established constitutions, whose fail- 
ure and absurdity have brought the 
cause of freedom itself into disre- 
pute. The valiant revolters against 
the Neapolitan throne, fled at the 
first sight of the Austrian battalions ; 
and the free institutions of Pied- 
mont and Portugal, without foreign 
aggression, have all fallen from their 
own inherent weakness, Al! these’ 
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premature attempts to introduce free- 
dom by military revolt, have failed ; 
and sterner despotism succeeded, 
from the moral reaction consequent 
on their disappearance. 

Great part of the armies in South 
America revolted from the Spanish 
throne, and success has crowned 
their endeavours. What has been 
the consequence? Anarchy, confu- 
sion, and military confiscation—the 
rule of bayonets instead of that of 
mitres—suffering, dilapidation, and 
ruin, which have caused even the 
leaden yoke of the Castilian monarch 
to be regretted. 

At length the glorious days of 
July arrived, and the declaration of 
the whole regular troops of the line 
in Paris against the government, at 
once decided the contest in favour 
of the populace. Never was more 
—— praise bestowed on any 
body of men, than on the soldiers 
who had been guilty of this act of 
treason. It is worth while, therefore, 
to examine what have been its ef- 
fects, and whether the cause of free- 
dom has really been benefited in 
France by the aid of treachery. 

The French nation has got quit of 
a priest-ridden imbecile race of mo- 
narchs ; men whose principles were 
arbitrary, habits indolent, intellects 
weak; who possessed the inclina- 
tion, but wanted the capacity, to re- 
strain the liberty of their people. 

They have terminated a pacific era, 
during which the country made un- 
exampled progress in wealth, indus- 
try, and prosperity ; during which 
many of the wounds of the Revolu- 
tion were closed, and new channels 
of opulence opened ; during which 
the principles of reai freedom struck 
deeply their roots, and the industri- 
ous habits were extensively spread, 
which can alone afford security for 
their continuance. 

They have begun, instead, the ca- 
reer of anarchy and popular tyran- 
ny. Industry has been paralyzed, 
credit suspended, prosperity blight- 
ed. Commercial undertakings have 
ceased, distrust succeeded to confi- 
dence—despair to hope—the vic- 
tims - the + apes mage disa 

and the poor who gained it, 
eedeeleone of ed. rs 

They have begun again the career 
of Republican ambition and foreign 
aggression; they aim openly at re- 
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volutionizing other countries, and 
they are unable to maintain the! go- 
vernment they have established in 
their own. The Conscription is again 
rending asunder the affections of 
private life ; the fountains of domes- 
tic happiness are closed; and war, 
with its excitements and its dangers, 
is again rousing the energies of its 
population. In the shock of contend- 
ing factions, liberty is fast expiring. 
The imbecility of Polignac has been 
succeeded by the energy of Soult— 
the arbitrary principles of feeble 
priests is about to yield to the un- 
bending despotism of energetic Re- 
publicans. 

By the confession of the journals 
who support the Revolution, its ad- 
vantages are all ¢o come ; bitter and 
unpalatable have been its fruits to 
this hour. The three per cents have 
fallen from 80 to 50; 12,000 work- 
men, without bread, are maintained 
on the public works; great part of 
the banks and mercantile houses are 
bankrupt ; Lafitte himself is barely 
solvent; the opulent classes are ra- 
pidly leaving the capital; no one ex- 
pends his fortune; universal distrust 
and apprehension have dried up the 
sources of industry. 

The government, blown about 
with every wind of doctrine, is 
wholly unable to prevent the down- 
ward progress of the Revolution. 
As usual in public convulsions, the 
audacious, the reckless, the despe- 
rate, are pressing forward to the 
front ranks, and the moderate and 
rational sinking into obscurity. The 
Doctrinaires were subverted by the 
tumults in October; their successors 
by the crisis in December; the last 
ministers, by the explosion in Febru- 
ary. Without authority, power, or 
influence, the throne is rapidly falling 
into contempt; the private virtues 
and firm character of the King, are 
unable to stem the swelling flood of 
democracy. 

Impelled by revolutionary ambi- 
tion into foreign war, the govern- 
ment of France, whether republican 
or monarchical, must inevitably be- 
come despotic. If the allies succeed, 
the Bourbons will be restored at the 

oint of the bayonet. If the repub- 
icans are victorious, military despo- 
tism will speedily be established. 
The victorious legions will not sur- 
render the authority they have won. 
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A second successful commander will, 
under the name of Consul Dictator 
or Emperor, re-establish the empire 
of the sword. After drenching Eu- 
rope with blood, democratic ambi- 
tion will find itself mastered by the 
power it has produced; victorious 
or vanquished, it will prove fatal to 
its parent freedom. 

Such have been the fruits of mili- 
tary treachery in France. 

Does Belgium afford a more flat- 
tering prospect to the advocates of 
military defection ? Has treason, pes- 
tilential and blasting elsewhere, there 
brought forth the sweet and lasting 
fruits of peace, tranquillity, and in- 
dustry? Is the independence of 
Flanders as secure, its commerce as 
flourishing, its people as contented, 
its agriculture as prosperous, its 
poor as well fed, as under the hate- 
ful reign of the Orange dynasty? By 


the admission of the advocates of. 


Revolution, according to the state- 
ment of M. Potter himself, they have 
gained only anarchy and wretched- 
ness, “ discord within, contempt 
without—the intrigues of kings—the 
divisions of faction—the apathy of 
despair.” 

Effects so uniform, consequences 
so unvarying, must spring from some 
common cause. Victorious or van- 
quished, military treachery has pro- 
ved fatal to every state where it has 
prevailed : it has everywhere blight- 
ed industry, shaken credit, destroyed 
freedom. Liberty has never suffered 
so much as from the rude and sacri- 
legious hands of such defenders. 

“It must constantly be understood, 
and it is not sufficiently recollected,” 
said Guizot in the Chamber of De- 
puties on the 3d of February, 1831, 
“ that freedom is never in such dan- 
ger as after a successful revolution. 
Habits cannot be conceived so much 
at variance with the protection of 
the people as the excitation, ambi- 
tion, and misrule, which arise from 
their first triumph.” These were 
the words of the republican minister 
established in office by the revolt in 
July ; after he had been driven from 
the helm by the increasing vigour 
of the democratic faction to which 
he owed his elevation. 

If the matter be considered coolly, 
it must at once appear that freedom 
never can be purchased by the revolt 
of soldiers; and that the military 
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treachery which isso much the eb+ 
ject of eulogium, is moré! dangerotis 
to the liberty which ‘has»exeited 46, 
than to any other human interes”! 

Freedom consists inthe coeréion 
of each class by the jealousies and 
exertions of the others. The erownis 
watched by the people,the aristocracy 
by the crown, the populace ‘by ‘the 
aristocracy. It is the jealousy:and:ef- 
forts of these different interests‘ to 
keep each other within due bounds, 
which form the balance of power'iti- 
dispensable to civil liberty. Without 
such an equilibrium, one or other'of 
the constituent bodies must be crush- 
ed, and the ascendency of the other 
rendered subversive of general free- 
dom. 

But when an established govern- 
ment is overturned by a revolt ofits 
own soldiers, the event occurs which 
is of all others the most fatal.to pub- 
lic liberty, viz. the destruction ‘of 
subsisting power by an armed and 
limited class in the state. The bayo- 
net becomes thenceforward the ‘itre- 
sistible argument of the dominant 
body, and liberty, exterminated by its 
own defenders, sinks in the struggle 
which was created in her name. | 

It is quite in vain to expect that 
men of reckless and licentious ha- 
bits, like the majority of soldiers in 
every country, will quietly resign the 
supreme authority after having won 
it at the peril of their lives. Indiyi- 
duals sometimes may make such a 
sacrifice—large bodies never ‘have, 
and never will. The Praetorian Guards 
of Rome, and the Janizaries of Con’ 
stantinople, have often revolted 
against the reigning power, and be- 
stowed the throne on their own fa- 
vourite ; but it was never found that 
general freedom was improved ‘by 
the result, or that individuals ‘were 
better defended against oppression 
after it than before. , 

Freedom cannot be established in 
a day by the successful issue’ of a 
single revolt.—Its growth is'as slow’ 
as that of industry in the individual: 
its preservation ‘dependetit’on the ’ 
establishment of — habits, atid. 
the maintenance a: coura att i 
spirit in the people.’ Nothiné éin Be" 
so destructive to these habits*as a” 
successful revolt ‘of the’ ‘suldfery?” 
The ambition which it dwakdnt) the 


sudden elevation which?! Gotféts)” 


the power whieh it lodgés i°mined’ 












| 
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and inexperienced hands, are, of all 
things, the most fatal to the sober, 
patient and unobtrusive habits, which 
are the parent of real freedom. The 
industry, frugality, and moderation 
of pacific life appear intolerable to 
men who are dazzled by the glittering 
prospect of revolutionary triumph. 

A successful insurrection in the 
army lodges supreme authority at 
once in an armed force. No power 
capable of counteracting it remains. 
The majesty of the throne, the sense 
of duty, the sanctity of an oath, the 
awe of the legislature, have all been 
set at nought. The energy of the 
citizens has never been developed, 
because the revolt of the soldiers 
terminated the contest before their 
support was required. The struggle 
has depended entirely between the 
throne and the army : the interest of 
the state can never be promoted by 
the victory of either of these con- 
tending parties. 

This is the circumstance which 
must always render treason in the 
army destructive to lasting freedom. 
It terminates the struggle at once, 
before any impulse has been com- 
municated to the unarmed citizens, 
or they have acquired the vigour and 
military prowess which is alone ca- 
pable of controlling them, The peo- 
ple merely change masters; instead 
of the king and his ministers, they 
get the general and his officers. The 
rule of the sovereign is looked back 
to with bitter regret, when men have 
tasted of the severity of military li- 
cense, and experienced the rigour of 
military execution. Whereas, during 
the vicissitudes of a civil war, the 
energy of all classes is brought into 
action, and the chance of obtaining 
ultimate freedom, improved by the 
very difficulty with which it has been 
won. The British constitution, the 
gradual result of repeated contests be- 
tween the crown and the people, has 
subsisted unimpaired for centuries 
—the French, effected at once by the 
treachery of the army, has been as 
short-lived as the popularity of its 
authors. There is no royal road to 


freedom any more than to geometry ; 
it is by patient exertion and progres- 
sive additions to their influence, that 
freedom is acquired by nations not 
less than eminence by individuals. 
What then, it may be asked, are 
soldiers to do when a sovereign like 
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Charles X. promulgates ordinances 
subversive of public freedom? Are 
they to make themselves the will- 
ing instrument in enslaving their 
fellow-citizens ? We answer, Cer- 
tainly ; if they have any regard for 
the ultimate maintenance of their 
liberty. If illegal measures have 
been adopted, let them be repealed 
by the civil authorities; but never 
let the soldiers take the initiative in 
attempting their overthrow. The 
interests of liberty require this as in- 
dispensably as those of order. No- 
thing short of an unanimous decla- 
ration of the national will by the 
higher classes, should lead toa defec- 
tion from loyalty on the part of its 
sworn defenders. 

In former times, no doubt, many 
examples have occurred of the inci- 
pient efforts of freedom being en- 
tirely extinguished by military exe- 
cution ; but no such catastrophe need 
be apprehended in countries where 
the press is established ; the Repub- 
licans themselves have everywhere 
proclaimed this truth. The opinions 
and interests of the many must pre- 
vail where their voice is hosed, he 
only thing to be feared for them is 
from their own passions. The only 
danger to liberty in such circum- 
stances is from its own defenders; 
the violence to be apprehended is 
not that of the throne, but of the po- 
pulace, 

No stronger proof of this can be 
imagined than has been furnished by 
the recent revolution in France and 
Belgium. The revolt of the soldier 
at once established the rule of the 
mob in these countries, and put an 
end, for a long time at least, to every 
hope of freedom. What security is 
there afforded for property, life, or 
character ? Confessedly none ; every 
thing is determined by the bayonet 
of the National Guard and army; 
neither the throne nor the people can 
withstand them. Freedom was as 
little confirmed by their revolt, as at 
Constantinople by an insurrection of 
the Janizaries. 

Liberty in France was endangered 
for the moment by the ordinances of 
the Bourbons: it has been destroyed 
by the insurrection planned to over- 
throw them. Freedom, supported as 
it then was, by an energetic and de- 
mocratic press, and a republican po- 
pulation, ran no risk of permanent 
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injury from the intrigues of the court. 
A priest-ridden monarch, guided by 
imbecile ministers, could never have 
subjugated an ardent, high-spirited, 
and democratic people. 

But the danger is very different 
from the energy of the Republicans, 
and the ambition of the soldiers, 
Marshal Soult and his bayonets are 
not so easily dealt with as Prince 
Polignac and his Jesuits. The feeble 
monarchy of Louis XVI. was over- 
turned with ease : the terrible Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the despotic 
Directory, the energetic sway of Na- 
poleon, ruled the Revolution, and 
crushed freedom, even in its wildest 
fits. Three days’ insurrection de- 
stroyed the feeble government of 
Charles. A revolt ten times more 
formidable was crushed with ease 
by the military power of the Con- 
vention. 

Had the soldiers not revolted in 
July, what would have been the con- 
sequence ? The insurrection in Paris, 
crushed by a garrison of 12,000 men, 
would have speedily sunk. A new 
Chamber, convoked on the basis of 
the royal ordinance, would have 
thrown the Ministers into a mino- 
rity inthe Chamber of Deputies, and 
by them the obnoxious measure 
would have been repealed. If there 
is any truth in the growing influence 
of public opinion, so uniformly main- 
tained by liberal writers, this must 
have been the result. No represen- 
tatives chosen by any electors in 
France, could have withstood the 
odium which supporting the measures 
of the court would have produced. 
Thus liberty would have been secu- 
red without exciting the tempest 
which threatens its own overthrow. 
Public credit, private confidence, ge- 
neral prosperity, would have been 
maintained; the peace of the world 
preserved; the habits conducive toa 
state of national freedom engendered. 

What have been the consequences 
of the boasted treachery of the troops 
of the line in July? The excitation 
of revolutionary hopes; the rousing 
of democratic ambition; a ferment 
in society ; the abandonment of use- 
ful industry ; the government of the 
mob; the arming of France ; the sus- 
pension of pacific enterprise. A ge- 
neral war must ensue. Europe will 
be drenched with blood, and what- 
ever be the result, it will be equally 
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fatal to the cause of freedom. If the 
aristocracy prevail, it will be the go- 
vernment of the sword ; if the popu- 
lace, of the guillotine. 

A civil war in France would have 
been far more serviceable to the 
cause of real liberty, than the sudden 
destruction of the government by the 
revolt of the army. In many periods 
of history, freedom has emerged 
from the collision of different classes 
in society, in none from military in- 
subordination. 

If Charles I. had possessed a re- 
gular army, and it had betrayed its 
trust on the first breaking out of the 
great Rebellion, would the result 
have been as favourable to the cause 
of liberty, as the long contest which 
ensued ? Nothing can be clearer than 
that it would not. No greater con- 
sequences would have followed such 
a revolt, than any of the insurrections 
of the barons against the princes of 
York and Lancaster, A revolution 
so easily achieved, would as easily 
have been abandoned : liberty would 
never have been gained, because the 
trials had not been endured by which 
it is to be won. The only security 
for its continuance is to be found in 
the energy and courage of the citi- 
zens: it is not by witnessing the de- 
struction of government by a muti- 
nous soldiery, that these habits are 
to be acquired. 

Soldiers, therefore, who adhere to 
their honour and their oaths, are in 
reality the best friends of the cause 
of freedom. They prevent the strug- 
gle for its maintenance from being 
converted into a mortal combat, in 
which the victory of either party 
must prove fatal to the very object 
for which they are contending. They 

revent the love of independence 
from being transformed into the 
spirit of insubordination, and the 
efforts of freedom blasted by the 
violence of popular, or the irresisti- 
ble weight of military ambition. They 
turn the spirit of liberty into a paci- 
fic channel ; and averting it from that 
direction where it falls under the rule 
of violence, retain it in that where 
wisdom and foresight duly regulate 
its movements. 

The institution ofa National Guard, 
of which so much is now said, is not 
less the subject of delusion, than 
the boasted treachery of regular sol- 
diers. 
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Citizen soldiers are most valuable 
additions to the force of a regular 
army, and when actuated by a com- 
mon and poe ne feeling, they are 
capable of rendering most effective 
service to the state. The landwehr 
of Prussia, and the volunteers of 
Russia, sufficiently demonstrated 
that truth during the campaigns of 
1812 and 1813. 

They are a valuable force also for 
preserving domestic tranquillity up 
to a certain point, when little real 
peril is to be encountered, and a 
display of moral opinion is of more 
weight than the exertion of military 
prowess. But they are a force that 
camnot be relied on during the shades 
of opinion which take place in a re- 
volution, and still less in the perilous 
strife which follows the actual colli- 
sion of one class of the State with 
another. This has been completely 
demonstrated during both the French 
Revolutions. 

The National Guard of Paris was 
first embodied on the 20th July 1789, 
a week after the capture of the 
Bastile. During the first fervour 
of the revolutionary ardour, and be- 
fore the strife of faction had brought 
the opposite parties into actual con- 
test, they frequently rendered effec- 
tive service to the cause of order. 
On more than one occasion, headed 
by Lafayette, they dispersed sedi- 
tious assemblages, and once, in June 
1792, were brought to fire upon the 
Jacobins in the Champ de Mars. 
But whenever matters approached 
a crisis, when the want and suffer- 
ing consequent on a revolution had 
brought forward angry bodies of 
workmen from the Fauxbourg ; when 
the question was not one of turning 
out to parade, but of fighting an ex- 
asperated multitude, they uniformly 
failed. 

The citizen soldiers, headed by La- 
fayette, were under arms in great 
force on the 5th October, 1789, when 
a furious rabble marched to Ver- 
sailles, broke into and plundered the 
palace, attempted to murder the 
Queen, and brought the Royal Fa- 
mily in captivity to Paris, preceded 
by the heads of their faithful Body 
Guards. They refused for five hours 
to listen to the entreaties of their 
commander to march to protect the 
palace of the King against that atro- 
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cious insult ; and when they did go, 
were too irresolute to prevent the 
violence which followed. 

They stood by on 20th June, 1792, 
when a vociferous rabble broke into 
the hall of the Assembly, threatening 
the obnoxious deputies with instant 
death; when they rushed into the 
Palace of the Tuileries, pushed their 
pikes at the breast of Louis, placed 
the Cap of Liberty on his head, and 
brought the Royal Family and the 
monarchy into imminent danger. 

They assembled at the sound of 
the générale, when the Fauxbourgs 
rose in revolt on the 10th August, 
and their dense battalions, plentiful- 
ly supported by cavalry and artillery, 
accumulated in great force round 
the Tuileries. But division, irreso- 
lution, and timidity, paralyzed their 
ranks. First the Gendarmerie de- 
serted to the assailants; then the 
cannoneers unloaded their guns; se~ 
veral battalions next joined the in- 
surgents, and the few that remained 
faithful were so completely paralyzed 
by the general defection of their 
comrades, that they were unable to 
render any effective support to the 
Swiss Guard. From amidst a forest 
of citizen bayonets, the monarch was 
dragged a captive to the Temple, 
and the government of France yield- 
ed up to a sanguinary rabble. Seven 
thousand National Guards, on that 
day, yielded up their sovereign to a 
despicable rabble ; as many hundred 
faithful regular soldiers would have 
established his throne, and prevented 
the Reign of Terror. 

When Lafayette, indignant at the 
atrocities of the Jacobins, repaired 
to Paris from the army, and assigned 
a rendezvous at his house, in the 
evening of June 27, 1792, to the Na- 
tional Guard, of which he had so 
lately been the popular commander, 
in order to march against the Jaco- 
bin club, only thirty men obeyed the 
summons. The immense majority 
evinced a fatal apathy, and surren- 
dered up their country, without a 
struggle, to the empire of the Jaco- 
bins. 

When Louis, Marie Antoinette, 
and the Princess Elizabeth, were suc- 
cessively led out to the scaffold; 
when the brave and virtuous Madame 
Roland became the victim of the 
freedom she had worshipped ; when 
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Vergniaud and the illustrious leaders 
of the Gironde were brought to the 
block; when Danton and Camille 
Desmoulius were destroyed by the 
mob whom they had excited, the 
National Guard lined the streets, 
and attended the cars to the guillo- 
tine. 

When the executions rose to 150 
daily ; when the shopkeepers closed 
their windows, to avoid witnessing 
the dismal spectacles of the long 
procession which was approaching 
the scaffold ; when a ditch was dug 
to convey the blood of the victims to 
the Seine; when France groaned 
under tyranny, unequalled since the 
beginning of the world, 40,000 Na- 
tional Guards, with arms in their 
hands, looked on in silent observa- 
tion of the mournful spectacle. 

When indignant nature revolted 
at the cruelty ; when, by a generous 
union, the members of all sides in 
the Assembly united, the power of 
the tyrants was shaken; when Robe- 
spierre was declared hors la loi, and 
the générale was beat to summon the 
citizen soldiers to make a last effort 
in behalf not only of their country, 
but of their own existence, only 
2500 obeyed the summons! Thirty- 
seven thousand five hundred de- 
clined to come forward in a contest 
for their lives, their families, and 
every thing that was dear to them. 
With this contemptible force was 
Robespierre besieged in the Hotel 
de Ville; and but for the fortunate 
and unforeseen defection of the can- 
noneers of the Fauxbourgs in the 
Place de Gréve, the tyrants would 
have been successful, the Assembly 
destroyed, and the reign of the guil- 
lutine perpetuated on the earth. 

When the reaction in favour of the 
victors, on the 9th Thermidor, had 
roused the Parisian population against 
the sanguinary rule of the Conven- 
tion; when, encouraged by the con- 
teimptible force at the disposal of 
government, 40,000 of the National 
Guard assaulted 4000 regular sol- 
diers, in position at the Tuileries, on 
Oct. 31, 1795, Napoleon shewed 
what reliance could be placed on the 
citizen soldiers. With a few dis- 
charges of artillery, he checked the 
advance of the leading battalions, 
spread terror through their dense 
columns, and a revolt, which was 
expected to overthrow the tyranny 
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of the delegates of the | people, ter- 
minated by. the. establishment of 
military despotism. Evens 

When Augereau, on 4th Sept. 1797, 
at the command of the Directory, 
seized sixty of the popular leaders 
of the legislature ; when the law of 
the sword began, and all the liberties 
of the Revolution were about: to be 
sacrificed at the altar of military ‘vio- 
lence, the National Guard declined 
to move, and saw their fellow-eiti- 
zens, the warmest supporters of their 
liberties, carried into captivity aud 
exile, without attempting a move+ 
ment in their behalf. 

When Napoleon overthrew the 
government in 1800; when, like 
another Cromwell, he seized the 
fruits of another Revolution; when 
he marched his grenadiers into the 
council of Five Hundred, and made 
the stern rule of the sword succeed to 
the visions of enthusiastic freedom, 
the National Guard remained quiet 
spectators of the destruction of their 
country’s liberties, and testified the 
same submission to the reign of mi- 
litary, which they had done to that of 
democratic violence. 

The National Guard was re-orga- 
nized in August, 1830, and their com- 
duct since that time has been the 
subject of unmeasured eulogium 
from all the liberal Journals of Eu- 
rope. The throne was established 
by their bayonets; the Citizen King 
has thrown himself upon their sup- 
port; they were established in great 
force in every quarter of Paris, and 
the public tranquillity intrusted to 
their hands. History has a right to 
enquire what they have done to jus- 
tify the high praises of their support- 
ers, and how far the cause of order 
and rational liberty has gained by 
their exertions. 

They had the history of the former 
Revolution clearly betore their eyes ; 
they knew well, by dear-bought ex- 
perience, that when popular vielence 
is once roused, it overthrows. all the 
bulwarks both of order and free- 
dom ; they were supported by all she 
weight of government; they, had) 
every thing atstake, inkeeping down 
the ferment of the people... With so, 
many motives to vigorous action, | 
what have they done 7. |; 

They permitted ea unruly mobof 
30,000 persons to.assemble round sie: 
Palace of Louis Philip, on October 
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25, 1830, and so completely shatter 
his infant authority, thet he was ob- 
liged to dismiss the able and philo- 
sophic Guizot, the greatest historian 
of France, and the whole cabinet of 
the Doctrinaires, from his councils, to 
make way for republican leaders of 
sterner mould, and better adapted to 
the increasing violence of the popular 
mind. 

At the trial of Polignac, the whole 
National Guard of Paris and the de- 
partments in the neighbourhood, 
70,000 strong, was assembled in the 
capital; and what was the proof 
which the government gave of con- 
fidence in their loyalty and efficiency 
in the cause of order? Albeit en- 
camped, as Lafayette said, at the 
Luxembourg, amidst 20,000 National 
Guards, 4000 troops of the line, 3000 
cavalry, and 40 pieces of artillery, 
the government did not venture to 
withdraw the state prisoners to Vin- 
cennes in daylight; and, but for the 
stratagem of Montalivet, in getting 
them secretly conveyed away in the 
middle of the night,in his owncaleche, 
from the midst of that vast encamp- 
ment of citizen soldiers, they would 
have been murdered in the street, 
within sight of that very supreme 
tribunal which had pronounced that 
sentence, and saved their lives. 

At that critical moment, the can- 
noneers of the National Guard, placed 
with their pieces at the Louvre, de- 
clared, that, if matters came to ex- 
tremities, they would have turned 
their cannon against the government. 
Great part of the infantry, it was 
found, could not be relied on. The 
agitation occasioned by these events 
produced another change in the mi- 
nistry, but no additional security to 
the throne. 

In February last, the National 
Guard joined the populace in pilla- 

ing the palace of the Archbishop of 

aris; and joining in the infernal 
cry against every species of religion, 
scaled every steeple in Paris, with 
sacrilegious hands tore down the 
cross from their summits, and dis- 
— their uniforms by effacing the 
mage of our Saviour in all the 
churches in the metropolis. The 
apathy and irresolution of the Na- 
tional Guard in repressing the disor- 
der of the populace on this occasion, 
was such as to call for a reproof even 
from the most ardent supporters of 
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republican institutions. The conse- 
quence has been a third change of 
ministers in little more than six 
months. 

The Paris Journals are daily full 
of the distress of the labourin 
classes, the stagnation of commercia 
enterprise, the want of confidence, 
and the disgraceful tumults which 
incessantly agitate the public mind, 
and have prevented the resumption 
of any inductrial occupation. All 
this takes»place in the midst, and 
under the eye of 55,000 National 
Guards. 

History will record that the Na- 
tional Guard of France was instituted 
in 1789 for the consolidation of free 
institutions, and the preservation of 
public tranquillity. 

That since its establishment, the 
government and prevailing institu- 
tions have been the subject of inces- 
sant change; that they have had in 
turn a constitutional monarchy, a 
fierce democracy, a sceptre of blood, 
a military constitution, a despotic 
consulate, an Imperial throne, a re- 

ulated monarchy, and a citizen 
ing. 

That during their guardianship, a 
greater number of lives have perish- 
ed in civil war—a greater number of 
murders taken place on the scaffold— 
a greater extent of confiscation of for- 
tune been inflicted—a greater quan- 
tity of wealth destroyed—a great- 
er degree of violence exerted by the 
people—a greater sum of anguish en- 
dured—than in an equal extent of time 
and population, in any age or coun- 
try since the beginning of the world! 

That it has almost invariably failed 
at the decisive moment; that, insti- 
tuted for the defence of property, it 
has connived at unheard-of spolia- 
tion ; appointed for the preservation 
of order, its existence has been 
chiefly signalized by misrule; char- 
ged with the defence of life, it has 
permitted blood to flow in ceaseless 
torrents. 

Nothing therefore can be more 
unfounded in fact, than the applause 
so generally bestowed on this popu- 
lar institution considered as the 
sole or principal support of govern- 
ment .—It has been of value only as 
an auxiliary to the regular force; it 
is utterly unserviceable in the crisis 
of civil warfare ; and is then only of 
real utility when some common pa- 
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triotic feeling has sunk all minor 
shades of opinion in one general 
emotion. 

It is impossible it ever should be 
otherwise—citizen soldiers are ex- 
tremely serviceable when they are 
subjected to the bonds of discipline, 
and obedient to the orders of the 
supreme power. But when they take 
upon themselves to discuss the mea- 
sures or form of government, and 
instead of obeying orders to canvass 
principles, there is an end not only 
of all efficiency in their force, but 
of all utility in their institution. 
Fifty thousand legislators, with bay- 
onets in their hands, form a hopeless 
National Assembly. 

This is the circumstance which, in 
every decisive crisis between the op- 
posing parties, paralyzed the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris, and to the end 
of time will paralyze all volunteer 
troops in similar extremities : The 
shared in the opinions of their fel- 
low-citizens ; they were members of 
clubs, as well as the unarmed multi- 
tude ; they were as ready to fight 
with each other, as with the sup- 
porters of anarchy. The battalions 
drawn from the Fauxbourg St Ger- 
mains or the quarters of the Palais 
Royal, and the Chaussee d’Antico, 
were disposed to support the Mo- 
narchy ; but those from the Faux- 
bourg St Antoine and St Marceau, 
were as determined to aid the cause 
of democracy; and in this divided 
state, the battalions of a democratic 
cast, from their superior numbers, ac- 
quired a fatal ascendency. 

The case would be the same in 
London if a similar crisis should ar- 
rive. The battalions from the Re- 
gent Park, Regent Street, Piccadilly, 
the West End, and all the opulent 
quarters, might be relied on to sup- 
port the cause of order; but what 
could be expected from those raised 
in Wapping, Deptford, St Giles, Spi- 
talfields, or all the innumerable 
lanes and alleys of the city, and its 
eastern suburbs ? If the National 
Guard of London were 100,000 
strong, at least 80,000 of them would, 
from their habits, inclinations, and 
connexions, side with the democratic 

arty. 

It is a fatal delusion to suppose 
that at all events, and in all circum- 
stances, the National Guard would 
be inclined to support the cause of 
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order, and prevent the depredation 
from which they would be first to 
suffer :—They unquestionably would 
be inclined to do so up to a certain 
— of danger, and as long as they 
elieved that the ruling power in the 
state was likely to prove victorious. 
But no sooner does the danger be- 
come more urgent, no sooner does 
the government run the risk of de- 
feat, than the National Guard is pa- 
ralyzed from the very circumstance 
of its being in great part composed 
of men of property. The great ca- 
pitalist is the most timid animal in 
existence ; next comes the great 
shopkeeper, lastly the little trades- 
man. Their resolution is inversely 
as their wealth. In all ages, desperate 
daring valour has been found in the 
greatest degree amongst the lowest 
class of society. The multiplied en- 
joyments of life render men unwill- 
ing to incur the risk of losing them. 
o sooner, therefore, does the de- 
mocratic party appear likely to be- 
come victorious, than the shopkeep- 
ers of the National Guard begin to 
think only of extricating their private 
affairs from the general ruin. Sauve 
qui peut is then, if not the general 
cry, at least the general feeling. The 
merchant sees before him a dismal 
vista of sacked warehouses and 
burnt stores; the manufacturer, of 
insurgent workmen and suspended 
orders; the tradesman, of pillaged 
shops and ruined custom. Despair- 
ing of the commonwealth, they recur, 
as all men do in evident peril, to the 
unerring instinct of self-preservation; 
and, from the magnitude of their 
stake, fall under the influence of this 
apprehension long before it has 
reached the lower and more reckless 
classes of society. 

Admirable, therefore, as an auxi- 
liary to the regular force in case of 
peril from foreign invasion, a Na- 
tional Guard is not to be relied on 
during the perils and divisions of 
civil conflict. It always has, and al- 
ways will fail in extremity, when a 
war of opinion agitates the state. 

The only sure support of order in 
such unhappy circumstances is to be 
found in a numerous and honourable 
body of regular soldiers. Let not 
the sworn defender of order be 
tainted by the revolutionary maxim, 
that the duties of the citizen are 
superior to those of the soldier, and 
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that nature formed them as men, 
before society made them warriors. 
The first duty of a soldier, the first 
principle of honour, is fidelity to the 
executive power. In crushing an 
insurrection of the populace in a 
mixed government, he is not ensla- 
ving his fellow-citizens; he is only 
turning the efforts of freedom into 
their proper channel, and preventing 
the contest of opinion from degene- 
rating into thatof force. Liberty has 
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as much to hope from his success as 
tranquillity : nothing is so fatal to its 
establishment as the violence exerted 
for its extension. In this as in other 
instances, it is not lawful to do evil 
that good may come of it; and phi- 
losuphy will at length discover, what 
reason and religion have long ago 
taught, that the only secure founda- 
tion for ultimate expedience, is the 
present discharge of duty. 





TO MY CHILD. 


I Love to gaze upon thy cheek 
Of roseate hue, my Child; 

I love to mark thy quick blue eye, 
So sparkling and so wild; 

To twine those sunny locks of thine, 
And kiss thy forehead fair, 

And see thy little hands held up 
In sweet and guileless prayer. 


Yes! bright and beautiful thou art, 
And playful as the fawn, 

That bounds, with footsteps light as air, 
Across the dewy lawn ; 

And when the day is over, 
And thy pleasant gambols done, 

Thou’lt calmly sink to rest, nor think 

Of ills beyond that sun. 


Thou dream’st not of a Mother’s cares, 
Her anxious hopes, my Boy ; 

Thy skies are ever clear, thy thoughts 
Are full of mirth aad joy; 

And nestled in a parent’s arms, 
Or seated on her knee, 

List’ning to oft-told childish tales, 
What’s all the world to thee? 


Moments of thoughtless innocence, 
Why do ye fly so fast, 

Leaving the weary heart to feel 
Life’s sweetest hours are past! 

And flinging o’er the fairy land 
That bloom’d, when ye were near 

With light and loveliness, the mist 
Of trouble, doubt, and fear. 


Aye! rove, in all thine artlessness, 
Along the verdant mead, 

And gather wild-flowers, springing thick, 
Beneath thine infant tread ; 

Aud take thy fill of blameless glee, 
For soon ’twill pass away ; 


Leeds. 


J, too, will leave my cares a while, 
To watch thy merry play. 


E. P. 

















Francis Countof St Maurice, was 
born, at, Poitiers, in the year 1580. 
His father perished in battle before 
his eyes opened to the day, and his 
mother scarcely survived his birth a 
week. His patrimonial property had 
been wasted in the wars of the league, 
and his only inheritance was his fa- 
ther’s sword,andafew trembling lines 
written by his dying mother to the fa- 
mous Baron de Biron, with whom she 
was distantly connected by the ties of 
blood. A trinket or two, the rem- 
nant of all the jewels that had decked 
her on her bridal day, paid the ex- 
pense of arraying the dead wife of 
the fallen soldier for the grave, and 
furnished a few masses for the re- 
pose of both their souls ; and an old 
servant, who had seen her mistress 
blossom into woman’s loveliness, and 
then so soon fade into the tomb, after 
beholding the last dread dear offices 
bestowed upon the cold clay, took 
up the unhappy fruit of departed 
love, and bore it in her arms, on 
foot, to the only one on whom it 
seemed to have a claim. Biron, 
though stern, rude, and selfish, did 
not resist the demand. Ambition 
had not yet hardened his heart wholly, 
nor poisoned the purer stream of 
his affections; and gazing on the in- 
fant for a moment, he declared it 
was a lovely child, and wondrous 
like his cousin. He would make a 
soldier of the brat, he said, and he 
gave liberal orders for its care and 
tending. The child grew up, and 
the slight unmeaning features of 
the infant were moulded by time’s 
hand—as ready to perfect as to de- 
stroy—into the face of as fair a boy 
as ever the eye beheld. Biron often 
saw and sported with the child, and 
its bold, sweet, and fearless mood, 
tempered by all the graces of youth 
and innocence, won upon the sol- 
dier’s heart. He took a pride in his 
education, made him his page and 
his companion, led him early to the 
battle field, and inured him almost 
from infancy to danger and to arms. 

Although occasionally fond of 
softer occupations—of music—of 
reading, aud the dance, the young 
Count of St Maurice loved the pro- 
fession in which he was trained. 

VOL. XXIX. NO. CLXXIX. 


The Fate of the Duhe de Biron. 


THE FATE OF THE DUKE DE BIRON, 


Quick-sighted and talented, brave as 
a lion, and firm as a rock, he rose in 
his profession, and obtained several 
of those posts which, together with 
the liberality of his benefactor, en- 
abled him, in some degree, to main- 
tain the rank which had come down 
to him without the fortune to sup- 
portit. Attaching himself more and 
more to Biron every year, he fol- 
lowed him in all his campaigns and 
expeditions, and paid him back, by 
many a service and many a care, the 
kindness he had shewn him in his 
infancy. So that twice had he saved 
the Marshal’s life, and twice, by his 
active vigilance, had he enabled his 
leader to defeat the enemy, before 
he himself had reached the age of 
eighteen. 

Gradually, however, a change came 
over the mind of Marshal Biron. 
Henry IV., his too good master, be- 
came firmly seated on the throne of 
France, and Biron, attributing all the 
king’s success to his own support, 
thought no recompense sufficient for 
his services, no honours high enough 
for his merit and his deeds. Henry 
was any thing but ungrateful, and 
though, in fact, he owed his throne 
to his birth, and to his own right 
hand, more than to any man on earth, 
he, nevertheless, loaded Marshal 
Biron with all the honours in his 
power to bestow. He wascreateda 
Duke and Peer of France, High Ad- 
miral, and Lieutenant-General of the 
king’s armies; and many a post of 
distinction and emolument, raised 
his revenues and his dignity together. 
But still he was not satisfied : pride, 
ambition, and discontent, took pos- 
session of his heart; and he medita- 
ted schemes of elevating bimself, till 
the insanity of ambition led him to 
thoughts of treason. His manners, 
too, grew morose and haughty: he 
was reserved and distant to those he 
had formerly favoured, and his 
household became cold and stately. 

At the same time, a change, but a 
very different change, had taken 
lace in the bosom of the young St 
aurice; and to explain what that 
change was, a fact must be mention- 
ed, which is in itself a key to all the 
new feelings, and the new thoughts, 
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the new speculations, and the new 
hopes, which entered into the bosom 
of the young, but fortuneless Count, 
about the end of the year 1600. 
About eight years before that period, 
there had been added to the family 
of the Duke de Biron a young niece, 
of about! nine years old, a lively 
gentle girl, with bright fair hair and 
soft blue eyes, and pretty childish 
features, that had no look but that 
of innocence, when they were in 
repose, but which occasionally took 
a glance of bright, happy eagerness, 
with which we might suppose an 
angel gazing on the completion of 
some bright and mighty work. In 
her childhood, she played with the 
young St Maurice, till they loved 
each other as children love; and just 
at that age when such things become 
dangerous to a young girl’s heart, 
fluttering between infancy and wo- 
manhood, the Duke de Biron was 
ordered to Brussels on the arrange- 
ments of the peace, and taking St 
Maurice with him, he sent Made- 
moiselle de la Roche sur Marne to 
a convent, which she thought very 
hard, for her father and mother were 
both dead, and all that she loved on 
at the Duke carried away with 
im. 

St Maurice was left behind at 
Brussels to terminate some business 
which Marshal Biron had not con- 
cluded, and when, after some lapse 
of time, he returned to France, and 
joined the Duke at the Citadel of 
Bourg, where that nobleman com- 
manded for the King, he found Marie 
de la Roche no longer the same be- 
ing he had left her. The bud had at 
once burst forth into a flower, and a 
flower of most transcendent loveli- 
ness. The form which his arm had 
encircled a thousand times, in boyish 
sport, had changed in the whole tone 
of its beauty. Every line, every 
movement, breatheda different spirit, 
and woke a different feeling. The 
features too, though soft as infancy, 
had lost the roundness of infancy, 
and in the still innocent imploring 
eyes, which yet called up all the 
memory of the past, there was an 
eioquent glance beaming from a wo- 
man’s heart, in which childhood. was 
outshone. The young Count felt no 
alteration in himself, but was dazzled 
and surprised with the change in 
her, and felt a sudden diffidence take 
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possession of him, which the first 
warm unchanged welcome could 
hardly dispel. She seemed scarce 
to dream that there was a difference, 
for the time that she had spent in the 
convent was an unfilled blank, which 
afforded scarce a circumstance to 
mark the passage of a brief two 
years. The Duke de Biron received 
his young follower with rough kind- 
ness, but there were always various 
causes which kept him more from 
the society of St Maurice than for- 
merly. There were many strangers 
about him, some of whom were 
Italians, and St Maurice saw that 
much private business was trans- 
acted, from a knowledge of which 
he was purposely excluded. The 
Duke would take long, and almost 
solitary rides, or go upon distant 
expeditions, to visit the different 
posts under his government, and 
then, instead of commanding at once 
the young soldier’s company, he left 
him to escort Mademoiselle de la 
Roche to this fair sight, or that beau- 
tiful view. In the pride and selfish- 
ness of his heart, he never dreamed 
it possible that the poor and friend- 
less Count of St Maurice would 
dare to love the niece of the great 
Duke de Biron, or that Marie de la 
Roche would ever feel towards him 
in any other way than as the depen- 
dent follower of her uncle. But he 
knew not human nature. Mademoi- 
selle de laRoche leaned uponthearm 
of St Maurice as they strayed through 
the beautiful scenery near Bourg, or 
yielded her light form to his grasp, 
as he lifted her on horseback, or lis- 
tened to him while he told of battles 
and dangers when he had followed 
her uncle to the field, or gazed upon 
his flashing features and speaking 
eye while he spoke of great deeds, 
till her heart beat almost te pain 
whenever his step sounded along the 
corridors, and her veins thrilled at 
the slightest touch of his hand. St 
Maurice, too, for months plunged 
blindly into the vortex before him. 
He thought not—he hesitated not at 
the consequences. But one feeling, 
one emotion, one passion filled his 
bosom, —annihilated foresight, pru- 
dence, reflection altogether,—took 
possession of heart and brain, and 
left the only object for his mind’s 
conception—love ! 

It went on silently in the bosom of 
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each; they spoke not what was in 
their hearts; they hardly dared to 
look in each other’s eyes for fear the 
secret should find too eloquent a 
voice; and yet they each felt and 
knew, that loving, they were beloved. 
They could not but know it, for, con- 
stantly together, there were a thou- 
sand voiceless unconscious modes of 
expression, which told again and 
again a tale that was but too dear to 
the heart of each. And yet there is 
something in the strong confirmation 
of language which each required for 
the full satisfaction of their mutual 
hopes, and there are moments when 
passion will have voice. Such a 
moment came to them. They were 
alone ; the sun had just sunk, and 
the few grey minutes of the twilight 
were speeding on irrevocable wings. 
There was no eye to see, no ear to 
hear, and their love was at length 
spoken. 

They had felt it—they had known 
it long; but the moment it was ut- 
tered--its hopelessness—its perfect 
hopelessness—seemed suddenly to 
flash upon their minds, and they 
stood gazing on each other in awe 
and fear, like the First Two, when 
they had tasted the fatal fruit of the 
knowledge of good and evil. But 
the never-to-be-recalled words had 
been breathed, and there was a dread 
and a hope anda tenderness, mingled 
with every glance that they turned 
upon one another. 

Still the Duke de Biron did not 
see, for his mind was so deeply en- 
grossed with the schemes of his mad 
ambition,’ and the selfishness of his 
pride, that nothing else rested in his 
thoughts for a moment. Messengers 
were coming and going between him 
and the Duke of Savoy, a known 
enemy to France, and whenever he 
spoke with St Maurice, it was in 
terms of anger towards the good king 
Henry IV., and of praise and plea- 
sure towards the cold hearted mo- 
narch of Spain. Often, too, he would 
apparently strive to sound the dis- 
position of his young follower, and 
would throw him into company with 
men of more art and cunning than 
himself, who would speak of the de- 
struction of the Bourbon line as ne- 
cessary for the good of France and 
the tranquillity of Europe, and insi- 
nuate that a time might be at hand 
when such a sacrifice would be com- 





pleted. St Maurice frowned, and 
was silent when the design .was 
covered, as often happened, with 
much art, and boldly spoke his mind 
against traitors when the treason was 
apparent. 

At length one day he was called to 
the presence of the Duke, whom he 
found alone. “ Come hither, St 
Maurice,” said his friend; “ I have 
brought you up, young Count, from 
your infancy to your manhood—I 
have been your friend in fair days 
and foul—I taught you the duty ofa 
soldier, and the duty of an officer— 
I have raised you higher than any 
other man in France could do, or 
would do—and now tell me—whe- 
ther do you love best Henry of 
Bearn or me ?” 

“ Your words, my lord,” replied 
St Maurice, “taught me in early 
years to love the King, and your ac- 
tions taught me to love yourself, but 
the honour of a French noble teaches 
me to love my duty, and that joins 
ever with my love towards my 
King.” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Biron, his dark 
brow burning, “ must you teach me 
what is duty ?—Begene, ungrateful 
boy !—leave me—thus, like the manin 
the fable, we nourish serpents in our 
bosom, that will one day sting us— 
begone, I say !”—St Maurice turned 
to quit the cabinet, with feelings of 
sorrow and indignation in his heart. 
But grief to see his benefactor thus 
standing on the brink of dishonour 
and destruction, overcame all per- 
sonal feeling, and he paused, ex- 
claiming, “Oh! my lord, my lord! 
Beware how you bring certain ruin 
on your own head .” But 
remonstrance only called up wrath. 
Biron lost all command over him- 
self. He stamped with his heavy 
boot till the chamber rang; he bade 
St Maurice quit his presence and his 
dwelling; he stripped him, with a 
word, of all the posts and employ- 
ments which he had conferred upon. 
him, and bade him, ere two days 
were over, leave the castle of Bourg, 
and go forth from his family a beg- 

ar as he had entered it. Nor alone, 
in his rash passion, did he content 
himself with venting his wrath upon 
his young follower, but he —— 
werds against the monarch th 
state, which left his treasonable prac- 
tices beyond a doubt, 
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The young Count heard as little 
a8 possible, but hurried from the 
presence of a man whom pride and 

er had frensied, and hastening 

to his chamber, he paused but to 
ponder over all the painful circum- 
stances of his own situation. No- 
thing was before him but despair, and 
his brain whirled round and round 
withthat vague wild confusion of 
painful ideas, which no corporeal 
ony can equal. The predominant 
thought, however, the idea that rose 
up with more and more frightful 
prominence every moment, was the 
necessity of parting from her heloved 
—and of parting for ever, without 
one hope, without one expectation 
to soothe the long cold blank of ab- 
sence. He could have borne the un- 
just and cutting unkindness of the 
Duke—he could have borne the loss 
of fortune, and the prospect of that 
hard fierce struggle which the world 
requires of men who would rise 
above their original lot—he could 
have borne the reverse of state and 
station, comfort, and fortune, with- 
out a murmur or a sigh, but to lose 
the object in which all the ardent 
feelings of an ardent heart had been 
concentrated, was more, far more 
than he could bear. Thus he pon- 
dered for near an hour, letting the 
bitter stream of thought flow on, 
while every moment added some 
new drop of sorrow, as reflection 
shewed him more and more the ut- 
ter hopelessness of all his prospects. 

The setting out of a large train 
from before his window, first roused 
him from his painful dream, and, 
though he knew not why, he felt re- 
lieved when he beheld the Duke de 
Biron himself lead the way, capari- 
soned as for a journey. The next 
moment found him beside Made- 
moiselle de laRoche. Her eyes were 
full of tears, and he instantly con- 
cluded she had heard his fate, but it 
was not so. She was weeping, she 
said, because her uncle had come to 
her apartments angry on some ac- 
count, and had harshly commanded 

her back to her convent the next day; 
and as she told her lover, she wept 
more and more. But when he in turn 
related the Duke’s anger with him, 
and his commands to quit the citadel 
when he told her all the destitu- 
‘tion of his situation—and his hope- 
lessness of winning her when all his 
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fortune on the earth was his sword 
and a thousand crowns, Marie de la 
Roche wept no more, but drying her 
bright eyes, she put her hand in his, 
saying, ** St Maurice, we will go to- 
gether! We love each other, and no- 
body in the world cares aught about 
us—my uncle casts us both off—but 
my inheritance must sooner or later 
be mine, and we will take our lot to- 
gether !” 

Such words, spoken by such lips, 
were far more than a lover’s heart 
could resist. Had he been absent 
when that scheme was proposed— 
had he not seen her—had he not held 
her hand in his—had her eyes not 
looked upon him, he might have 
thought of difficulties, and prudence, 
and danger, and uncomfort to her. 
But now her very look lighted up 
hope in his heart, and he would not 
let fear or doubt for a single instant 
shadow the rekindled beams. He 
exacted but one thing—she should 
bring him no fortune. The Duke de 
Biron should never say that he had 
wedded his niece for her wealth—if 
she would sacrifice all, and share his 
fate, he feared not that with his name 
and with his sword, and her love to 
inspire him, he should find fortune 
in some distant land. Marie doubted 
not either, and willingly agreed to 
risk herself with him upon the wide 
unknown ocean of events. It seemed 
as if all circumstances combined to 
enable them more easily to make the 
trial. The Duke de Biron had gone 
to Fontainbleau, boldly to meet the 
generous master he had determined 
to betray, and the old chaplain of 
the citadel, whose life St Maurice had 
saved at the battle of Vitry, after 
many an entreaty, consented to unite 
him that very night to his young 
sweet bride. Their horses were to 
be prepared in the grey of the morn- 
ing, before the sun had risen, and 
they doubted not that a few hours 
would take them over the frontier, 
beyond the danger of pursuit. 

The castle was suffered to sink into 
repose, and al] was still, but at mid- 
night a solitary taper lighted the al- 
tar of the chapel, and St Maurice 
soon pressed Marie to his heart as 
his wife. In silence he led her forth, 
while the priest followed with trem- 
bling steps, fearful lest the lightest 
footfall should awaken notice and 
suspicion; but all remained tranquil 
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—the lights iu the chapel were ex- 
tinguished, and the chaplain retreat- 
ed in peace to his apartment. 

There was scarcely a beam in the 
eastern sky when St Maurice glided 
forth to see if the horses were pre- 
pared. He paused and listened— 
there was a noise below, and he 
thought he heard coming steps along 
some of the more distant corridors. 
A long passage separated him from 
his own chamber, and he feared to 
be seen returning to that of Marie, 
for he might be obliged at once to 
proclaim his marriage, lest her fair 
fame should be injured, and he 
therefore determined to hasten for- 
ward, and strive to gain his own part 
of the building. He strode onward 
like light, but at the top of the stair- 
case a firm hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and aloud voice demanded 
“ Who are you *” St Maurice paused, 
undetermined whether to resist and 
still try to shake off the person who 
stopped him, or to declare himself 
at once ; but the dim outline of seve- 
ral other figures against a window 
beyond, shewed him that opposition 
was vain, and he replied, “ 1 am the 
Count of St Maurice; why do you 
stop me, sir?” 

“ In the King’s name, Larrest you, 
Count of St Maurice,” replied the 
voice ; “ give me your sword.” 

“In the King’s name, or in the 
Marshal de Biron’s, gentlemen ?” de- 
manded St Maurice, somewhat 
bitterly. “ You jest with me, gentle- 
men; my lord the Duke I may have 
offended, but the King never.” 

“ I said in the King’s name, young 
gentleman,” replied the other grave- 
ly, taking the sword, which St Mau- 
rice yielded. “ You, sirs,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to those who stood 
near, “ guard this prisoner closely, 
while I seek for the Baron de Lux.” 

St Maurice was detained for a few 
minutes in the corridor, and then 
bade to prepare to journey to Fon- 
tainbleau. The whole castle was now 
in confusion, and all the principal 
officers of Marshal Biron, the Count 
found, were, like himself, under ar- 
rest. At-his earnest entreaty, the 
Countde Belin, who commanded the 
party of royal troops, permitted him 
to take leave of her he had so lately 
wedded, though only in his presence. 
Marie de la Roche sur Marne was 
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drowned in tears, but alarm, for her 
uncle’s safety easily accounted, for 
that, and the few low words of comfort 
and assurance which St Maurice 
spoke, betrayed not at all, the secret 
of their union. She suffered him to 
speak uninterrupted but by her sobs; 
but when he bent over her hand to 
raise it to his lips, with the formal 
courtesy of the day, all was forgotten 
but her love and her despair, and cast- 
ing herself into his arms, she hid her 
eyes upon his shoulder, and wept 
with the bitter agonizing tears of 
unavailing love. 

The old Count de Belin gently 
unclasped her arms, and removed 
St Maurice, who turned, and grasp- 
ing his hand, said, with a meaning 
look, ‘‘ Sir, you are a soldier anda 
gentleman—our confidence, 1 am 
sure, is safe ?” 

“ Upon my honour,” replied the 
officer, laying his hand upon. his 
heart, and St Maurice was satisfied. 
He was soon after put on horseback, 
and conducted with several others to 
Foutainbleau, from whence he was 
immediately carried to Paris, and 
lodged in the Bastile. But it may 
be now time to turn to him whose 
weak ambition had brought ruin on 
his own head. 

As is well known, the Duke de 
Biron, summoned by the King to his 
presence on clear information of his 
treason, proceeded at once to Fon- 
tainbleau, depending fully on the 
fidelity of the very man who had be- 
trayed him, and entered the gardens 
in which Henry was walking, at the 
very moment when the monarch was 
declaring, that beyond all doubt he 
wouldnot come. He advanced at once 
towards the King, and Henry, whose 
frank and generous heart would fain 
have believed him less guilty than he 
really was, embraced him accordin 
to his custom, saying, “ You did oa 
to come, Lord Duke, otherwise I 
should have gone to seek. you; aad, 
taking him by the hand, he Jed,bim 
into another garden, where he could 
speak with him unobserved. -There 
Henry at once, with the, noble can- 
dour of a noble heart, told. hint,that 
good information had been received, 
of his having carried on a long .corre- 
spondence with the enemies, of, the 
state. “ Speak the truth, my,Jerd,” 
he added; “tell me all, and, good 
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faith,no one shall know it; the matter 
shall go no further, and all it shall cost 
you shall be a sincere repentance.” 

The Marshal replied, proudly, that 
he had nothing to confess, and that his 
purpose in coming, was to meet his 
accusers. There was a rudeness in 
his answer, which was not the bold- 
ness of innocence ; and Henry, turn- 
ing away, rejoined the court. Still 
Henry tried more than once during 
the day to win from the traitor one 
repentant word. He again and again 
solicited him to speak. He sent his 
friends to him, and his relations ; and 
though urged by his council—before 
which full proofs of the Marshal’s 

uilt had long been laid, and which 

ad taken prompt measures, as we 
have seen, for securing his followers 
and dependents—still Henry’s heart 
rebelled against his better judgment, 
and would not suffer him to order 
his arrest. “ If this matter be tried, 
and proved against him,” said the 
King, “ justice must have its way, 
for the sake of public example ; but 
I would fain avert the necessity.” 
At length, even at midnight, Henry 
once more called his treacherous ser- 
vant to his presence ; and again beg- 
ged him, for his own sake, to confess 
his fault. “ Let me hear from your 
own mouth,” said the monarch,“ that 
which, with great sorrow, I have 
heard from too good authority; and 
onafrank acknowledgment, I promise 
to grant you pardon and kindness. 
Whatever crime you may have com- 
mitted or meditated against my per- 
son, if you will but confess it, I will 
cover it over with the mantle of my 
protection, and forget it myself for 
ever.” * 

“ Sire !” replied the Marshal bold- 
ly, “ I have nothing to say but what 
I have said. I did not come to your 
majesty to justify myself, but to beg 
you only to tell me my enemies, 
that I may seek justice against them, 
or render it to myself.” 

Henry turned away disgusted, and 
the Duke advanced through the door 
of the saloon into the antechambers 
beyond. At the door of that, how- 
ever, which led out upon the stair- 
case, he was met by the Count de 
Vitry, who, seizing his right hand in 


his own left, caught the hilt of Biron’s 
sword with the other hand, exclaim- 
ing, “ The King commands me to 
give an account of your person, sir. 
Yield me your sword.”, 

Biron started, and a mortal pale- 
ness came over his face; for it would 
seem that he never dreamed for a 
moment, either that the monarch had 
accurate information of his treason, or 
would proceed to do justice against 
him. He suffered himself to be dis- 
armed, however, and led to a secure 
apartment, where, after he had re- 
covered from his first surprise, he 
passed the night in violent and intem- 
perate language, injurious to his own 
cause, and indecent in itself. From 
thence he was conveyed to the Bas- 
tile, and his trial proceeded in with 
great rapidity. A thousand efforts 
were made to save him, by his friends 
and relations; and Henry was be-~ 
sieged, wherever he appeared, with 
tears and petitions. But the day of 
mercy had gone by; and the same 
monarch who had almost supplicated 
his rebellious subject to say one word 
that might save himself, now sternly 
declared that justice must take its 
course ; and that whatever the law 
awarded, without fail should be put 
in execution. 

In the meanwhile, St Maurice pass- 
ed his time in bitter meditations, 
confined in a dull cell of the Bastile, 
which, though not absolutely a dun- 
geon, contained nothing but one of 
those small narrow beds, whose very 
look was like that of the grave, a 
crucifix, and a missal. The hours 
and the days wore on, and he saw 
no one but the people who brought 
him his daily food, and a few per- 
sons passing occasionally across the 
inner court of the Bastile; so that 
solitude and sad thoughts traced 
every day deeper and deeper lines 
upon his heart, and upon his brow. 
He thought of her whom he loved— 
of what her situation was, and what 
it might be; and when that was too 
painful, he turned his mind to his 
own fate, and tried to look it calmly 
in the face, but still the image of 
Marie rose up in every scene, and 
reduced all the native resolution of 
his heart to woman’s weakness. 





* These two remarkable speeches are upon record. 
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He was thus one day cast heedless- 
ly on his bed, when the door of his 
cell opened, and the jailer desired 


him to follow. St Maurice rose and 
obeyed, and a few minutes brought 
him to a larger chamber, which he 
was bade to enter. Atthe other side 
of the room there stood a middle- 
sized man, habited in a plain suit of 
rusty black velvet, with strong mark- 
ed aquiline features, and grey hair 
and beard. His eye was keen and 
quick, his forehead broad and high, 
and there was something peculiar in 
the firm rooted attitude with which 
he stood, bending his eyes upon the 
open door. Even had St Maurice 
never seen him before, he could 
never have doubted that he was a 
King. 

“ Come hither, Sir Count,” said 
Henry IV. abruptly, “ and tell me all 
you know of this treason of the Duke 
de Biron. Tell me_all, tell me true, 
and, by my faith, you shall have full 
pardon.” 

“ Sire,” replied St Maurice, “ when 
my father died in the service of your 
majesty, and my mother left this 
world a few days after my birth, I 
was left a penniless orphan, for all 
our fortunes had been lost in your 
royal cause ” Henry knitted his 
brow—* I was a beggar,” continued 
St Maurice, “ and the Duke de Biron 
took pity on me—brought me up— 
led me to the field—protected—pro- 
vided for me”—— 

“ Hold! hold! hold!” cried the 
King. “ Say no more! say no more 
—get you gone—yet stay—I seek 
not, sir, this unhappy man’s death. 
Justice shall be done, but no more 
than justice—not severity. If you 
know any thing which can mitigate 
his offence, speak it boldly, and the 
King will thank you; any thing that 
may render his crime less black.” 

“TI know little, Sire, of the Mar- 
shal’s late conduct,” replied the 
Count, “ for in truth I have been 
less in his confidence than formerly ; 
but this I know, and do believe, that 
he is one of those men to speak, aye, 
and to write, many base things in a 
hasty and a passionate mood, that he 
would be the last on earth to act.” 

Henry mused for a moment in 
silence, and then, without any far- 
ther observation, ordered St Maurice 
back again to his cell. 
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Another long week passed, and 
day after day grew more weary and 
horrible than the last. Each hour, 
each moment, added to anxiety, un- 
certainty, and expectation, already 
beyond endurance. The rising and 
the setting of the sun, the heavy 
passing away of the long and tardy 
minutes, the wide vague infinity 
through which apprehension and 
care had leave to roam, overwhelm- 
ed his mind, and shook even his 
corporeal strength. Each noise, each 
sound, made him start ; and the very 
opening of his cell door brought with 
it some quick indistinct fear. It is 
said that those long accustomed to 
solitary confinement, get inured to 
the dead, blank vacancy of exist- 
ence without action; lose hope, and 
fear, and thought, and care; and 
exist, but hardly can be said to live. 
But St Maurice had not yet had time 
to let one of the fresh pangs of his 
situation become lulled by the opiate 
of custom, and every moment of its 
endurance was a moment of new 
agony. He heard no tidings, he re- 
ceived no comfort, no hope, from 
any one. The very joys that he had 
known, and the love he valued most, 
became a torture to him; his own 
heart was a burden, and while the 
future was all dark and lowering, 
the past was full of regret, and pro- 
lific of apprehension. 

At length one evening an unusual 
number of footsteps traversing the 
court below, called him from the 
bed on which he usually cast himself 
in prostrate despondency, and he be- 
held, from the small window of his 
cell, a number of people gathered 
together in the open space, of a 
quality which shewed at once that 
some great and formal act was about 
to take place within the walls of the 
prison. The Chancellor was there, 
and various judges and officers of 
the Parliament, and a number of the 
municipal body of Paris were on 
the spot, with clerks and sergeants, 
and the two chief prévdts. A small 
body of soldiers also guarded the 
different doors of the court, and on 
the side next to the garden was rai- 
sed a scaffold, about five feet above 
the ground, at the foot of which a 
strong man in black stood, with two 
others of an inferior grade, exami- 
ning the edge of a large heavy sword, 
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which was suddenly put into the 
sheath on the sound of some voices 
at the other side of the court. 

At that moment the Duke de Biron 
was brought in through the opposite 
door, accompanied by several of the 
officers of the prison. His dark 
swarthy countenance was not a shade 
paler than usual, and, with his hat 
and plume upon his head, he walked 
boldly forward with an erect and 
daring carriage ; but as his eye first 
fell upon the scaffold, he paused a 
single instant, exclaiming, “ Ha!” He 
then strode forward again, as if he 
had been marching against an enemy, 
and came to the foot of the ladder 
which led to the scaffold. There he 
paused and looked round him with 
furious and impatient eyes, as if he 
would fain have vented the wrath 
that was in his heart upon some of 
those around him. 

“Sir Chancellor ! Sir Chancellor!” 
he cried, “ you have condemned a 
man more innocent than many you 
havesuffered to escape,and that upon 
the evidence of two perjured villains. 
You have done injustice, sir, which 
you could have prevented, and you 
shall answer for it before God.—Yes, 
sir, before him to whose presence I 
summen you before a year pass 
over.” Then turning to the com- 
mandant, he added, “ Ah, Monsieur 
de Roissy, Monsieur de Roissy ! had 
your father been alive, he would 
have aided me to quit this place. 
Fie! fie! is this a fate for one who 
has served his country as I have ?” 

* My lord duke,” said the Chan- 
cellor, “ you have heard the sentence 
of your peers, and it must now be 
executed. The King commands me 


to demand the insignia of that noble . 


order to which you once belonged.” 

“ There, sir, take it!” cried the 
duke, giving him his star and riband. 
“ Tell the king, that, though he treat 
me thus, I have never broken one 
statute of the order to which my 
deeds in his service raised me.— 
Pshaw !” he continued, turning from 
the priests, who now pressed him 
to confess—* I make my confession 
aloud. All my words are my con- 
fession.—Still,’ he added, as his 
eye rested for a moment on the scaf- 
fold and all the awful preparation 
for his fate, “ still I may as well think 
a while of where I am going.” 

He then spoke fora few minutes 
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with the priest who stood by his side 

His countenance grew calmer and 
graver; and after having received 
absolution and the sacrament) he 
looked for a brief space up towards 
the sky, then knelt down before the 
scaffold, and prayed for some time, 
while a dead silence was maintained 
around—you might have heard a fea- 
ther fall. As he still knelt, the sun 
broke out, and shone calmly and 
sweetly over the whole array of death, 
while a bird in the neighbouring gar- 
den, wakened by the sunshine and 
the deep stillness, broke into a clear, 
shrill, joyful song, with the most pain- 
ful music that ever struck the ear. 

The prisoner started on his feet, 
and, after looking round for an in- 
stant, mounted the scaffold with the 
same bold step wherewith he had 
approached it. His eyes, however, 
still had in them that sort of wild, 
ferocious gleam, which they had ex- 
hibited ever since his arrest; and 
thougl’he seemed to strive for calm- 
ness, and displayed not a touch of 
fear, yet there was an angry spirit 
in his tone as he addressed those 
around him. “ I have wronged the 
King,” he said sharply, “I have 
wronged the King. °Tis better to 
acknowledge it. But that I ever 
sought his jife, is a lie and perjury. 
Had I listened to evil counsel, he 
would have been dead ten years ago. 
Ah! my old friends and fellow-sol- 
diers,” he added, turning to the 
guards, “ why will none of you fire 
your piece into my heart, instead of 
leaving me to the vile hands of this 
common butcher.” And he pointed 
to the executioner. “ Touch me 
not,” he continued, seeing the other 
approach him with a handkerchief to 
bind his eyes—“ Touch me not with 
those hellish fingers, or, by heavens, 
I will tear you limb from limb! 
Give me the handkerchief.” 

He then cast his hat away from 
him, and bound his own eyes—knelt 
—prayed again for a moment—rose 
suddenly up as the executioner was 
about to draw the sword—withdrew 
the covering from his sight—gazed 
wildly round him for an instant, and 
beckoned one of the officers to tie 
up his long hair under the handker- 
chief. This was immediately done, 
and his eyes being covered, he call- 
ed out, “ Haste! haste !”—* Repeat 
the Zn manus, my lord,” said the 
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executioner, taking the heavy sword, 
which had been hitherto concealed 
by the attendants. 

Biron began to repeat the psalm 
of the dying—the blade glittered in 
the air—swayed round the head of 
the executioner; and before the eye 
could trace the blow which ended 
the earthly career of the unfortunate 
but guilty soldier, his head was se- 
vered at once from his body, and 
Biron was no more. 

A feeling of intense and painful in- 
terest had kept St Maurice at the 
window till the moment that the un- 
happy soldier covered his own eyes 
with the handkerchief; but then a 
sensation of giddy sickness forced 
him away, and he cast himself down 
once more, with bitterer feelings 
than ever at his heart. The world 
seemed all a hell of cares and sor- 
rows, and he could have died that 
moment with hardly a regret. After 
he had lain there for near two hours, 
he once more rose, aud approached 
the window. The crowd were all 
gone, but the dark scaffold still re- 
mained, and the young soldier drew 
back again, saying to himself, “ Who 
next? who next?” He lay down and 
tried to sleep, but his throbbing 


temples, and his heated blood, ren- 


dered the effort vain. Strange wild 
images rose up before his eyes. Fiends 
and foul shapes were grinning at 
him in the air. Fire seemed circling 
through his veins, and burning his 
heart; he talked, with no one to hear 
—he raved—he struggled—and then 
came a long term of perfect forget- 
fulness, at the end of which he woke 
as from a profound sleep. 

He was weak as a child, and his 
ideas of the past were but faint and 
confused. ‘The first thing, however, 
that returned to memory was the 
image of his cell, and he cast his heavy 
eyes around, in search of the bolts, 
and bars, and grated windows; but 
no such things were near. He was 
in a small but handsome room, with 
the open lattice admitting the breath 
of many flowers, and by his side sat 
an old and reverend dame, whom 
he had never seen before. A few 


faint but coherent words, and: the 
light of intelligence re-awakened in 
his eye, shewed the nurse, for such 
she was, that the fever. had left 
him, and going out of the chamber, 
she returned with a soldier-like 
man, whom St Maurice at once re- 
membered as the old Count de Be- 
lin, who had arrested him at Bourg. 
Many words of comfort and solace 
were spoken by the old soldier, but 
St Maurice was forbidden to utter a 
word, or ask a question for several 
days. A physician, too, with a grave 
and solemn. face, visited him twice 
each day, and gave manifold cautions 
and warnings as to his treatment, 
which the young gentleman began 
soon to think unnecessary, as the firm 
calm pulse of health grew fuller and 
fuller in his frame. At length one 
day, as he lay somewhat weary of 
restraint, the door opened,and Henry 
IV. himself stood by his bed-side. 
“ Now, faith, my good young Count,” 
said the Monarch, “ 1 had a hearty 
mind to keep you to silence and thin 
bouillon for some days longer, to pu- 
nish certain rash words spoken in 
the Bastile, casting a stigma upon 
royal gratitude for leaving faithful 
friends, who had lost all in our be- 
half, to poverty and want. But I 
have lateiy heard all your story, and 
more of it than you thought I ever 
would hear ; and therefore, though 
I shall take care that there be no 
more reproaches against my grati- 
tude, as a punishment for your 
crimes, I shall sell you as a slave for 
ever. Come hither, sweet taskmas- 
ter,’ he added, raising his voice, 
“ and be sure you do all that woman 
can—and that is no small power—to 
tease this youth through all his life 
to come.” 

As the King spoke, the flutter of 
a woman’s robe—the bright, dear 
eyes—the sweet, all-graceful form, 
—the bland, glad smile of her he 
loved, burst upon the young sol- 
dier’s sight; and she, forgetting 
fear, timidity, the presence of roy- 
alty—all, all but love, sprung for- 
ward at once, and bedewed his bo- 
som with her happy tears, 








You will not be surprised if I in- 
form you, that after this recommen- 
dation from the general, I was re- 
ceived by the authorities at home 
with the highest consideration. I 
was courted and caressed as if I had 
been a perfect hero of romance. 
Among those who extended their 
patronage to me in the kindest and 
most gratifying manner, was the gal- 
lant old Marquis of Hardbottle. Du- 
ring my stay in England, which was 
limited to three weeks, I was almost 
a constant guest at his table. His 
family circle consisted at that time— 
as his sons were both abroad—of two 
lovely daughters ; indeed, I may say, 
that at the period I speak of, now 
eight-and-twenty years ago, they 
were the most beautiful and fascina- 
ting women I had ever seen. Per- 
haps you may imagine that the su- 
periority of their rank had some- 
thing to do in bringing me to this 
judgment of their charms; but cir- 
cumstances have since occurred, 
which, in my eyes at least, have de- 
prived them of that superiority, and 
my opinion remains unchanged. Of 
the two, the Lady Annabella was my 
favourite. There was so much play- 
ful ease, at the same time so much 
delicate propriety, in whatever she 
said or did, that while she immedi- 
ately attracted the affection, she as 
surely retained the admiration and 
esteem. 

In this family I passed the happi- 
est hours of my life. There was but 
one drawback to my felicity. The 
Marquis was an officer of the old 
school, and, next to being unflinching 
in the field, he ranked among the 
soldier's virtues the being unflinch- 
ing ‘over the bottle. He attached 
such importance to this accomplish- 
ment, that I plainly saw he estimated 
a man’s courage and strength of 
nerve, in the exact ratio of his 
strength of stomach. To this failing 
of his lordship I made myself a mar- 
tyr. In spite of my wound, which 
was now indeed nearly well, I felt 
myself irresistibly called upon to 
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drink. Whether or not my beha- 
viour in this respect was influenced 
by the Marquis’s declaration, that he 
would consider it a personal insult 
for any gentleman to leave his table 
in a condition which enabled him to 
walk, I will not say,—but his lord- 
ship was known to be an inimitable 
shot, and, on occasions of that sort, 
seldom to be worse than his word. 
My mornings were happy,—or, if 
unhappy, only disturbed by my fears 
of the evening’s debauch. 

The drawing-room, and the fasci- 
nating society of the ladies, you will 
perhaps imagine, were a sufficient 
compensation for any sufferings. 
With me, indeed, it was so. Every 
time I was admitted into their pre- 
sence, I found the Lady Annabella’s 
influence gaining the ascendency 
over my heart. 1 do not mean that 
the conquest she made of my affec- 
tions was the result of her arts, or 
even her wishes.—Far from it. I 
saw, that even if fortune favoured 
me in future, as much as she had 
hitherto done, aye, if I raised myself 
to an equal rank with the object of 
my admiration, my suit would still 
be hopeless,—for though I perceived 
that her heart was untouched, I 
knew, alas! that her hand was en- 
gaged. The Honourable Henry Fitz 
D’ Angle, heir to an immense fortune 
and dukedom, was her afhanced 
husband, and I have often thought, 
since the period I mention, that it 
was little less than madness to yield 
to the delicious enchantment of those 
interviews and conversations, when 
I was aware that I was only nursing 
a flame, which, in all probability, 
would consume me. secon I 
found resistance to my passion im- 
possible, and heart and soul, I gave 
myself up to the lovely and accom- 
plished Lady Annabella. Our morn- 
ings were often employed in shop- 
ping: on these occasions, the Mar- 
chioness, out of consideration for my 
wound, allowed me a seat beside her 
in the carriage. Fitz D’ Angle, who, 
though an intolerable puppy, was 
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handsome in person, and a perfect 
horseman, usually accompanied us 
on a spirited Arabian. I shall not 
say, when, in order to shew his seat, 
he made the animal rear in the 
most terrific manner, how certain 
tremors ran through my heart, as I 
sat in momentary expectation that 
the charger, in its descent, would 
put its iron foot through the carriage 
window, and demolish my unfortu- 
nate head. I remarked, that during 
these displays, the lovely cheek of 
Lady Annabella never underwent the 
slightest change; and I confess, that 
without allowing myself to enquire 
into the cause, | rejoiced in percei- 
ving her indifference. I shall not 
trouble you with lengthened details 
of the progress of my affection. You 
will imagine for yourself the effects 
which beauty and artless condescen- 
sion naturally produced; and at the 
end of a fortnight, 1 was madly, mi- 
serably in love. 

In the meantime, my favour with 
the Marquis continued undiminished. 
The opinion he first entertained of 
me luckily made him blind to any 
little appearances of so unheroical a 
feeling as fright; and the respect with 
which I treated so choleric and un- 
rivalled a shot, was attributed to the 
deference I felt myself called upon 
to pay to his experience and fame. 
The hospitable orgies after dinner 
continued as immoderately as ever, 
and to me the most provoking part 
of the Marquis’s peculiarity was, that 
no quantity of wine, however large, 
had the slightest effect upon his 
brain. Hour after hour, bottle after 
bottle, passed away—aid-de-camp 
after aid-de-camp dropt peacefully 
under the table, and still his lordship 
sat with his head as clear, and his 
eye as steady as ever, relating to us 
—those of us who could listen—the 
military and bacchanalian achieve- 
ments of his youth, and ever and 
anon reminding us of our neglect, if 
the bottle by any chance hesitated 
for a moment in its rapid unvarying 
round. After a succession of these 
parties had accustomed us to each 
other, he addressed me one evening 
in the most friendly and confidential 
manner. “ Pumpkin, I have a pro- 
posal to make to you.” I bowed, 
and waited in expectation. “ You 
see,” he continued,“ D—-me, Jack 
Hardy, are you going to keep the 
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claretall night? -——my aids-de-camp 
have a merry life—a very merry life! 
—Help yourself, Pumpkin — but 
somehow or other, I can’t account for 
it at all—it isa very short one. About 
five months, I think, is the average.— 
Burton, how long has Pilpay been 
on the staff ?” 

“ Three months, my lord,” said 
Burton, “ and two days.” 

“Is he going soon?” 

“ Not very, my lord. He’ll be good 
for another fortnight. He’ll see out 
the present case of liqueurs; but 
that’s all.” 

“ 1 feared as much: his hand has 
been unsteady in the morning since 
our week with the Enniskillens.” 

His lordship paused for a little, 
and I was in hopes the conversation 
was at an end; but he turned to 
me, and said, with the kindest air 
in the world, “ There will be a va- 
cancy, Captain Pumpkin, in my staff 
in the course of ten days or a fort- 
night. I fear by that time Pilpay’s 
last glass will be drained, and I need 
not tell you how I shall be delighted 
if you will supply his place.” 

“Is Captain Pilpay, then, my lord, 
about to exchange ?” 

“ Aye,” said his lordship, “ this 
world for a better, I hope—He 
was always a poor drinker—Will 
you pass the wine ?—something went 
wrong with him, and he sunk from 
four bottles a-night to a paltry cou- 
ple, so we can scarcely expect him 
to recover.—You will consider my 
proposal, and let me have your an- 
swer to-morrow. In the meantime, 
fill a bumper; for Burton, I see, is 
waiting for the wine.”—It was a 
deathblow to my happiness! I look- 
ed at his lordship, who was smiling 
with the most friendly and benignant 
expression, as if he had been an as- 
sassin. What! after I had escaped 
the horrors of an engagement, was I 
to be murdered by a lingering death 
of three months and two days, under 
the pretence of hospitality and kind- 
ness ? Better, far better, if I had died 
at the first view of the enemy; and, 
alas! 1 found it equally dangerous to 
decline the intended honour. There 
was no saying in what light his 
lordship might view my refusal. 
Tormented by these thoughts, the 
conversation around me un- 
noticed. I only saw before me a col- 
lection of murderers, and considered 
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myself the victim of an atrocious 
conspiracy. I drank and drank, and 
strange as it may appear, the wine 
had Jess effect upon me than usual. 
The floods of most excellent claret 
seemed to fall cold upon my heart ; 
and I sat quiet and unmoved, as if 
the exhilarating agency of the wine 
were entirely locked up for a sea- 
son. The Marquis himself, I saw, or 
thought I saw, began to lose his usual 
eicer: Burton seemed trans- 
formed into the red bronze statue of 
an ancient Bacchus, and I felt that 
I myself was the only perfectly un- 
changed and sober being in the room. 
Suddenly, however, there was a 
change. The wine, which had ap- 
pereeny been checked in its effects 

y the appalling communication of 
mybeing doomed toacertainand igno- 
minious death, now rushed with the 
fury of apent-up torrent into my brain, 
and, in a moment, I heard strange 
sounds, as of a battery of a thousand 
guns stunning my ears; troops of 
blood-stained soldiers, beyond all 
number numberless, seemed to min- 
gle in the death-struggle before my 
eyes, and again the feelings of in- 
tensest fear took possession of my 
being ;. Ishrieked and yelled like a 
maniac, as if in the midst of a tre- 
mendous mélée, and faintly crying 
out—the only piece of Latin Thad 
brought with me from school— 
* Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori,” I fell exhausted among the 
aids-de-camp and bottles which 
were huddled together under the ta- 
ble. Before, however, sinking into 
entire oblivion, I heard his lordship 
say, in a tone of admiration, to Bur- 
ton, “ The ruling passion strong in 
death. If he survives for six months, 
that fellow will die a field-marshal 
—Pass-the bottle.” 

When I awoke to a consciousness 
of my situation next morning, I found 
my feelings of apprehension by no 
meaus removed. No way of escape 
from the dreaded advancement pre- 
sented itself to my ingenuity; and 
at length, with the recklessness of 
despair, i resolved. to abide the 
chan¢es; and sincerely did I pray, 
as you will readily believe, for the 
speedy and complete recovery of the 
unfortunate Pilpay. I presented my- 
self to, the Marchioness. Heavens! 
chong are the ladies also in the 
diabolical plot upon my life ?-—They 
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congratulated me on the prospect of 
a prolonged acquaintance, and ex- 
pressed, in the kindest terms, the in- 
terest they took in my future pro- 
spects. Gracious Powers! can such 
cold-hearted beings assume the ap- 
pearance of so much cordiality and 
friendship? In three months and two 
days my earthly career would inevi- 
tably be finished, and they talked to 
me about my future prospects! !— 
Hypocrites !—I rennet towards the 
Lady Annabella, who had not yet 
spoken. She held out her hand to 
me as I advanced. I took it and bent 
over it, almost fearing to hear the 
sound of her voice, lest it should be 
in the tone of congratulation,—but 
she said nothing—and in silence, and 
with a feeling of increased devotion, 
I bowed again, and let go her hand. 
That hour finally and for ever sealed 
my fate; it also, strange as it may 
appear,—for in spite of my natural 
timidity, I am somewhat sanguine 
in my temperament,—gave me hopes 
of ultimate success; and resolving 
to set every thing—you will forgive 
the pun—on the hazard of a die, I 
announced to the Marquis that I was 
prepared to succeed Captain Pilpay, 
in case of his decease. 

There seemed now to be esta- 
blished a secret understanding be- 
tween Lady Annabella and myself. 
It was friendship, delicate, consider- 
ate friendship, on her part, and yet 
it was so uniform and so evidently 
springing from the heart, that it was 
fully equal in tenderness andstrength 
to many an ordinary-minded woman’s 
love. Fitz D’Angle continued his 
visits regularly : but I suppose, from 
some undefined feeling of rivalry, 
there was a mutual dislike between 
us. I envied him, indeed, his situa- 
tion, as acknowledged suitor to the 
most beautiful and fascinating of her 
sex; but jealousy itself could see no 
cause for regret in the manner in 
which he was treated by his mis- 
tress. Cold, formal, and apparent- 
ly unfeeling, she scarcely seemed 
the same being when conversing 
with the conceited coxcomb, whom 
her family, and not herself, had 
chosen for her lord; and often I 
have seen her eyes wandering with 
the most listless expression, during 
his “ bald disjointed chat,” and then 
suddenly fill, even to overflowing, 
with tears!—+Gods! if I could have 
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summoned one ounce of the cou- 
rage of a man, I would have chal- 
lenged the cold-hearted puppy, and 
freed the angelic mourner from his 
persecution. But no! I made the at- 
tempt to rouse my indignation in 
vain. Though my life 1 knew was 
limited to but three months and two 
days, I would not risk even that 
minute fraction of existence against 
the contemptible destroyer of my 
re 

pass over the first week or two 
of my duty as aid-de-camp to the 
Marquis—for Pilpay, to my infinite 
dismay and astonishment, died on 
the jw § day the liqueur case was 
emptied. I pass over my fears at 
night, my enjoyments in the morn- 
ing, and will tell you an incident 
which occurred when my span of 
life was reduced to only two months 
and sixteen days :—At that time there 
was a magnificent review in Hyde 
Park. The Marquis, with the whole 
of his glittering staff, proceeded to the 
ground. I must tell you, that at that 
period my horses—the quietest and 
gentlest animals I could procure,— 
were, unfortunately, unfit for service, 
and Fitz D’Angle, who had remark- 
ed, and as I suspected, ridiculed my 
inefficient horsemanship, had spite- 
fully, and I firmiy believe, with the 
purpose of getting me murdered, 
pressed me to make use of that very 
Arabian which had so frequently ter- 
rified me even with my hated rival 
upon its back. Afraid to accept his 
offer, and not knowing how to refuse, 
I mounted it in an agony of appre- 


hension, and accompanied the Mar- ° 


quis, who luckily went at a footpace, 
to the field. The ladies, it was ar- 
ranged, were to be driven by Fitz D’- 
Angle, in his splendid new barouche ; 
for among that individual’s other ac- 
quirements, his skill as a charioteer 
was not the least remarkable. The 
day was uncommonly fine, and thou- 
sands of the gayest and loveliest in 
the land were assembled to watch 
our maneuvres—and yet, as I rode 
slowly along that glittering line of 
rank and beauty, terrified as I was 
at the hideous danger of my situ- 
ation on such a demoniacal horse, I 
took a sort of pride in reflecting that 
there were no eyes so bak ow no lips 
so lovely, as those of that radiant 
creature on whom I—a poltroon and 
a coward—had dared to fix my af- 
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fection. The Marquis, in the meéan- 
time, slowly continued his coufse, 
laughing and talking ‘with his 

in the gayest humour imaginable. 
All his jokes—* and many a joke had 
he,” fell unmarked upon ‘my ear ;— 
at last, after looking at me for some 
time, during which I was afraid’ he 
was guessing a great deal too near 
the truth, he said, “ How silent you 
are, Pumpkin—ha! but I see how it 
is—you fire-eaters hate such a blood- 
less shew as this—you must rein in, 
man, you must rein in.” At this time 
the animal I was on began to shew 
sundry signs of impatience, and 
bounced about in a manner which 
added in no slight degree to my un- 
easiness, and as only the last words 
of the Marquis reached me distinct- 
ly, I said, “ Rein in? How can I, my 
lord, on such a prancing devil as 
this ?” For the first time in my life 
I was taken for a wit. The laughter 
at this sally, as it was called, was 
long and loud, and I had the reputa- 
tion of being as gay as my compa- 
nions, when there was not a single 
individual in the crowd safely on his 
own legs, with whom at that moment 
I would not gladly have changed 
places. At last the evolutions be- 
gan, and as the troops filed and coun- 
ter-marched, advanced in double 
quick tothe charge, and went through 
all the movements of a desperate and 
well-contested battle, my horse and 
myself seemed to lose our senses al- 
most at the same moment—but from 
very different causes. It danced, it 
capered, it reared, it curveted, and 
till this hour it is a mystery to me 
how I retained my seat. I-can only 
attribute it to a total inaction on my 
part. Passive as a lump of inani- 
mate matter, 1 was probably balan- 
ced by my length of limb, but cer- 
tain it is, that for a considerable time 
I attracted no particular observa- 
tion. At last, as the artillery began 
to peal, there was a considerable 
movement among many of the horses 
on the ground which were unac- 
quainted with the noise, amongst the 
restmy horse fairly gotthe command. 
He rushed with the speed of light- 
ning from the group, where he had 
hitherto ‘remained, and carried ‘me, 
almost by this time unconscious of 
my situation, straight towards thie ar- 
tillery ; by some means or other | 
still maintained my seat, and by a 
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lucky twitch of the bridle, I turned 
him from coming into contact with 
the cannon. At that moment I saw 
coming towards me a barouche at a 
fearful rate ; the driver of whom,even 
in the agony of that moment, I recog- 
nised as Fitz D’ Angle, had lost all 
mastery over his horses, which were 
evidently hurrying on to destruction; 
I heard a scream louder and louder 
as I approached, and at length, with 
hands clenched in despair, and eyes 
shut in the overwhelming misery of 
approaching death, I felt a shock—I 
heard one wild shout of exultation 
from the multitudes on every side, and 
sunk insensible, I knew not where. 
When I came to myself, the old Mar- 
quis was bending over me with tears 
in his eyes—“ Bless you, bless you,” 
said the oid man, as he saw I had in 
some degree recovered my conscious- 
ness, # you are the preserver of every 
thing I hold dear.” With my usual 
prudence I remained perfectly silent, 
till I could gather something of what 
had occurred. On looking round, 
I saw at a little distance the cause 
of all my misery, the Arabian charger, 
lying dead; but the barouche, the 
ladies, and Fitz D’ Angle, had totally 
po pc On getting up, I found 
myself only slightly bruised, with 
the exception of a considerable 
wound on my head. My cap had 
fallen off, and on putting my hand 
up to the spot of greatest pain, I 
found the blood issuing in rather a 
copious stream. I was shortly after- 
wards put into a carriage, and taken 
immediately to the residence of the 
Marquis. On arriving there, no 
words can paint the kindness with 
which I was received ; the thanks of 
the Marchioness and the lady Julia 
were perfectly embarrassing, espe- 
cially as I was ignorant of the pre- 
cise manner in which I had deserved 
them. His lordship who had hur- 
riedas fast as possible from the re- 
view, now rushed in, and again, with 
his eyes overflowing with tears, sei- 
zed me by both hands, and thanked 
me for my heroic devotion in the 
service of his family. “ ’Twas beau- 
tiful. My God! how you spanked 
off when you saw their danger! and 
that puppy Fitz D’ Angle, too, d——e, 
my boy, you served him quite right 


—you’ve floored him, nose, teeth, 
mustaches, and all—he’ll never be 
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able to smile and simper again as 
long as he lives.” 

“T hope, my lord,” said I, “ Mr 
Fitz D’Angle is not much hurt ?”” 

“ How the devil can you hope any 
such thing ? The fellow would have 
murdered my wife and children with 
his confounded folly, if you had not 
arrested him just in time. ’Gad, you 
flew from your saddle with the force 
of a Congreve rocket, and dashed 
your head right into his face, bent 
him back as limber as an empty 
havresack across the coach-box, and 
knocked three of his teeth down his 
throat, besides one that was picked 
up afterwards from his waistcoat 
pocket. You’ve killed his horse, 
though, and that was perhaps the 
most valuable animal of the two.” 

L now began to see how matters 
had occurred, and as I was very 
slightly hurt, I waited with some 
impatience for the approach of the 
Lady Annabella. All that day she 
never made her appearance. She 
sent frequently down to enquire if I 
was hurt, and my hopes, both by her 
non-appearance and by the manner 
in which the Marquis spoke of Fitz 
D’ Angle, were raised to the highest 
fe That evening the Marquis 

imself excused me from all partici- 

ation in theirrevels; and next morn- 
ing—how I shall describe the scene! 
—the Lady Annabella met me in the 
breakfast parlour alone ; she blushed 
in the most embarrassed manner, as, 
in a faltering voice, she offered me 
her thanks. 

“ Nothing,” she said, “ could be 
sufficient to shew her gratitude to 
her preserver—thanks were a very 
inadequate expression of what she 
felt.” 

“ Believe me, Lady Annabella,” I 
said, “I do not deserve such thanks. 
I was run away with at the moment, 
—I lost all command of—of——” 

“ Of your generous feelings,” she 
interrupted, “ when you saw us—I 
shudder at the recollection—hurried 
on to inevitable destruction.” 

I said no more; my attempts at 
fair dealing and ingenuousness were 
turned off by the grateful heart of 
that beautiful girl,—and on that day, 
in that hour, I ventured—to declare 
my passion, and as I saw a silent and 
blushing consent yielded to my suit, 
I caught her in my arms, trembling 
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with emotion, and imprinted the first 
rapturous kiss on the red ruby lips of 
the present Lady Pumpkin. 

Mr Fitz D’Angle, I must tell you, 
had been dismissed the day before, 


and in no courteous terms, by the | 


choleric old Marquis ; and this mea- 
sure of her father, you may readily 
suppose from what I have told you, 
was byno means an unpleasant event 
to the Lady Annabella. 


Some Passages in the Life of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, 
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By the interest of the family, I 
was advanced rapidly in my profes- 
sion, without drawing a sword—and 
the day which saw me Colonel of 
the —— horse, also saw me the 
happiest of men, and son-in-law to 
the Marquis. 


( To be continued.) 





JOHNNE GRAIMIS ECKSPEDITIOUN TILL HEVIN. 


COMPILIT BE MR HOUGGE, 


THERE wals ane carle, rychte worldlye wyce, 
Quha dyit without remeedde, 

Yet fouchte his waie till Parradyce 
Eftir that he wals deidde. 

And the first soulle that he met there 

Wals of ane mayden mylde and fayre, 

Quha once hadde fallen into ane snayre, 
Whilke led tille evil deidde. 


“ Och, Mrs Madam !” cryit Johnne Graime, 


“ I wondir mychtilye 


How. leddye of soche euil faime 
Gatte into this countrye ; 
If soche als you get fotyng heirre, 
Then auld John Graime hath cause tille feirre 
He hath the wrong sowe by the eirre, ‘ 
And sorre dismayit is hee. 


“ Is this ane plaice of blissitnesse, 

Or is it ane plaice of woe, 
Or is it ane plaice of myddil spaice 

That lyis betweine the two? 
For there’s ane myldnesse in your mienne, 
And blitheness in your brychte blue einne, 
Whilk sertis sennil solde be seinne 

Quhare wyckit demis do goe.” 


“ Ocho, Johnne Graime! are you but there ? 
Did you nere heirre of this, 
That everilke plaice quhare spyrits fare 
To them is plaice of bliss ? 
That men and wemyng, be Goddis mychte, 
Were fraimit with spyritis bemyng brychte, 
Stepping from darknesse into lychte, 
Though sunke in synne’s abyss. 


“ Ane thousande yeris or thousandis tenne, 
Notte reckonit once can bee, 
e immortyl spyrit rysis onne 


. To all eternitye. 


It rysis onne, or more or lesse, 


In knowledge and in happynesse 
Progressyng still to purer blisse, 


at ende can neyir se.” 
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Johnne Graimis Eckspeditioun till Hevin. [April, 


Johnne shoke his heidde, and prymmyt his mou, 
And clawit his lugge amayne, 

And sayis, “ Fayre daime, if this be true, 
How comis it menne haif layne 

In darknesse to theyre spyritis fraime, 

Theyre Makeris manage and his ayme, 

Quhille lychtenit be ane synnful daime, 
Quhan lychte canne profe no gayne ? 


“ Sothe it is ane plesaunt doctoryne 
For wyckit hertis I trowe, 

And sutis the lordly lybberdyne, 
And leddyis soche als you 

Then the fayre daime, with wytching wylle, 

Upraysit hir einne, withouten guylle, 

Flung backe hir lockis, and smyllit ane smylle, 
And sayis “ How judgest thou ? 


” 





“Ts it for saunteryng, sordid sotte, 
Ane hecpocrytick craiven, 

Saye quhais wyckit, and quhais notte, 
And wyddershynne with heaven ? 
Do you not knowe in herte full welle, 

That if there is ane byrning helle, 
You do deserve the plaice yourselle, 
Als welle als ainy leeving? 


“ You judge like menne, and judge amysse 
Of sympil maydenis cryme, 
But through temptationis faddomlesse, 
You can notte se ane styme. 
Through darke and hidden snairis of synne, 
And warnyngis of the soulle withynne, 
The einne of mortal may not wynne, 
Within the boundis of tyme. 


“ But wolde you knowe quhat brochte mee heire 
To this calme worlde of thochte, 

It wals the sadde and sylente tierre, 
That sweite repentance brochte ; 

Of all the thyngis on earthe that bee, 

Whilke God and angelis lofe to se, 

It is the hertes deippe agonye 
For soulle so deirlie bochte. 


“Tis that whilke bryngis the heauenlye blisse 
Downe lyke the mornyng dewe, 

On lost sheippe of the wildernesse, 
Its longyngis to renewe, 

Till the poore lambe that went astraye 

In vice’s wylde and weitlesse waye, 

Is led als be ane heauenlye raye, 
The lychte of lyffe to view. 


“ And lette me telle you, auld Johnne Graime, 
Though heirre you seimme to bee, 

You haif through darknesse, floode, and flaime, 
Ane weirye weirde to dree, 

Unless you do at Goddis commande, 

Repente of all your synnes offe hande, 

Whilke in your haiteful natife Jande 
Haif griefous beine to se. 
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“ Ane gritter synner wals not borne 
In daille of fayre Scotlande: 

You knowe you stole Jock Laidleyis corne, 
And broke his herte and hande. 

And though menne knowit you were forsworne, 

Yet quhan his family felle forlorne, 

You treited theyre complaynte with scorne, 
And broke them from the lande. 


“ Och fie, Johnne Graime! you sordid slaife! 
It settis you welle to cracke ; 

You cheittyng, lying, scurfye knaife, 
Your herte is raiven blacke. 

Insteidde of ane progressife paice, 

In vertue, knawledge, and in graice, 

Thou art laggyng everilke daye and spaice, 
And feirfullye gone backe. 


“ And there’s ane thraldom byding thee, 
Thyne herte can notte conceive, 
Worryit ane thousande yeris to bee, 
Without the leiste reprieve. 
Tyme was—tyme is—but wille not bee, 
For quhan I passe from warnyng the, 
Ane aingel with thyne dethis decre, 
The yettis of hevin shall leive.” 


“ Alake !” sayis Johnne, “It grefis me sorre, 
Shorte mercye I shall fynde, 

I thochte I had bein deidde before, 
But howe I can notte mynde. 

Moche to repentance I inclyne, 

And I colde praye and I colde whyne ; 

But to gif backe quhet nowe is myne, 
To that I shalle not bynde.” 


Then Johnne knelit downe in hombil waye, 
Upon the swairde of Heaven, 

And prayit als loude als manne colde praye, 
That hee mochte bee forgiven. 

“ Johnne!” cryit his wyffe, quha laie awaike, 

“ Quhat horryd dynne is this you maike ? 

Get uppe, aulde braying brocke, and take 
Some braith to ende this stevin.” 


“ Whisht, wyffe!” sayis Johnne, “ for I am deidde, 
And praying on the skie. 

Quhatis this ? I knowe myne soulle is fledde, 
Or verry soone moste flie ; 

For there is ane aingel on the waye ; 

How lang hee taikis, I cannot saye ; 

But or to-morrow, or to-daye, 
Poore auld Johnne Graime moste die ; 


“ And, wyfie, we moste repente for lyffe, 
And alle mennis goodis restore.” — 

“ The fiende be there, then!” quod the wyffe— 
“ Though theye were ten tymis morre. 

*Tis goode to keipe the grip one heth, 

Either for lyffe, or yit for dethe. 

Repent and praye while you haif braith, 
And all your synnis gif o’er. 


VOR. XXIX. NO. CLXXIX. oT 
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Johnne Graimis Echspeditioun to Hevin. 


“ And taike your chaunce lyke mony a shippe 
And mony a better manne.” 

Johnue rose, and swore hee wolde restore ; 
And syne begoude to banne 

All wyckit wyflis of bad intente, 

Quha wolde not lette theyre menne repente, 

Without theyre frowarde cursit consente, 
That helle mochte them trapanne. 


Johnne lokit at all his yowes and kie, 
Och, thaye were fayre to se, 
His golde he countit thre tymis bye, 
The teirre blyndit his ee ; 
But still hee swore he wolde restorre, 
And blamit the wyffe, and wepit fulle sorre, 
Countyng his treassure o’er and o’er, 
And grainyng grefouslye. 


They yermit and flaitte ane sommeris daye, 
Of quhat wals to bee donne, 
And juste als spredde the glomyng graye, 
Behynde the settyng sonne, 
The aingel with the warrande caime, 
Johnne felit his veetalis in ane flaime, 
Ghastlye hee stairit upon his daime, 
But language hee had nonne. 


Hee gaif ane shiver, and but one, 
And still his golde he eyit; 
Hee poyntit to it—gaif ane grone— 
And als hee livit hee dyit. 
The slaiffe of that o’erpoweryng vyce, 
That deiddenyng craifyng avaryce, 
That turnis the humain herte till ice, 
Unblessit, unsatisfyit. 


This carle was haited whylle he levit, 
Unwept quhan hee wals gone, 

But quhaire he wente, or how recievit, 
To me wals notte maide knowne; 

But on this truth I can reclyne, 

That he’s quhare mercy’s rayis combyne, 

In better handis nor his or myne, 
Whilke menne wille notte disowne. 
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The Corn Law and a Fixed Duty. 
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THE CORN LAW AND A FIXED DUTY. 


Tue Corn Law amply demon- 
strates that it is far more easy to 
change than improve ; it is complain- 
ed of by all sides. It was at any rate 
to produce steadiness of price, but 
it produces far greater fluctuations 
than the old laws; the free-traders 
abuse it as a monopoly, and the agri- 
culturists assert it admits foreign 
corn almost free of duty. Improve- 
ment is again the cry, and as people 
in these days will neither learn from, 
nor regard experience, the matter is 
to be improved into a much more 
defective and injurious condition. 
The corn-growers in various quar- 
ters are intimating that a fixed duty 
would be preferable to the law, and 
in some are calling for one in lieu 
of it. 

It seems certain that the question 
will undergo serious discussion be- 
fore the end of the present Session 
of Parliament, and there is strong 
probability that early change is ine- 
vitable. On the one side Earl Grey 
has only asked that a new enquiry 
may be alittle delayed, and the creed 
of his party may well justify alarm 
touching its results; on the other, 
Mr Courtenay, the late Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, has avow- 
ed himself a friend to free trade in 
corn, and however insignificant he 
may be as an individual, his party 
connexion renders his avowal de- 
serving of notice. The next great 
question will be found in the Corn 
Law, and in some points the latter 
is indefensible. All, therefore, who 
wish for such a change as will be 
beneficial, will do well to enquire 
rigidly before they give judgment ; 
and the object of this Article is to 
assist them in such enquiry. Touch- 
ing the off-hand people who oracu- 
larly pronounce, that because the 
law is injurious, a fixed duty would 
be faultless, we merely observe, we 
heartily wish agriculture were rid 
of all such advocates. 

The questions to be solved are 
evidently these. Whatis the opera- 
tion of the Corn Law in regard to 
price and importation ? What would 
be the operation of a fixed duty in 
these matters? If certain ends be 
agreed on respecting price and im- 


portation, what would be the best 
means of attaining them? We shall 
look at them without reference to 
principle or system, and solely to 
discover fact. Whether agriculture 
ought to have protection, or none— 
whether one price is too high, or an- 
other is too low, are matters which 
we shall not notice. 

Commencing with the first ques- 
tion. When the Corn Law was pass- 
ed, we stated it gave a bounty on 
speculation, and would cause far 
greater fluctuations of prices than the 
old ones had done. This has been 
fully verified by experiment. With 
average crops this country barely 
produces as much corn as it con- 
sumes; if they be deficient even in 
but a slight degree, it must import. 
In consequence, a short supply of 
home-grown corn at spring, with the 
chance of bad weather, must, with- 
out a supply of foreign corn, raise 
prices, and it must raise them to that 
point which will bring the forei 
corn into the market. Under t 
law, prices with full supply mu 






sink to the point which will y must 


foreign corn by means of heavy duty, 
and as they rise the duty falls. At 
the spring time of short supply, the 
importer has a certainty, that if he 
keep his corn in bond, he will be able 
to obtain for it a much higher price, 
and get it into the market at the 
lowest duty. He has on the quarter 
of wheat a certain bounty of from 
ten to fifteen shillings in price, and 
from twenty to twenty-five shillings 
in duty—in all, of from thirty to forty 
shillings secured to him for keeping 
his corn back, raising prices, and 
providing a field for speculation. If 
he have not the means of holding his 
corn until price reaches its height, 
he can as easily sell it in bond, as 
out of it. 

At such a time it is foreseen that 
foreign corn will be admitted at a 
low duty, and in consequence the 
importer gives a price for it abroad 
which will wee suffer it to be cleared 
at a high one; it then passes from 
one speculator to another in bond, 
until the last holder can only afford 
to clear it at the lowest. As it is 
thus practically prohibited from be- 
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ing cleared until duty falls to the 
lowest figure, speculators are incited 
to operate on home-grown corn, by 
the certainty that price must rise ten 
or fifteen shillings per quarter. 

It necessarily follows that all the 
foreign corn imported in the year, is 
brought into the market in an over- 
whelming mass about harvest; the 
main part of that imported last year 
was cleared after harvest commen- 
ced. For some time after, the mar- 
ket overflows with excellent old fo- 
reign wheat, while new English is 
out of condition ; the inevitable con- 
sequence is, English wheat sustains 
a fall of perhaps twenty shillings per 
quarter, and only the better qualities 
are saleable. This violent fall is only 
part of the evil: with an average 
price of 60s. very many farmers can- 
not obtain more than 45s. or 50s., 
and they can scarcely sell their 
wheat on any terms. 

This heavy loss to the British pro- 
ducer is only partly again to the 
consumer. While the law forces the 
foreign corn up until it can only be 
afforded at a high price, it forces the 
British off at a glut price ; the miller 
gains the latter on his own terms for 

mixing, therefore he gives more for 
the former, which is, to a large ex- 
tent, held by a virtual monopoly. 
Wheat is made dear a little before 
and during harvest, when the gene- 
rality of farmers have none to sell; 
and through this it is made, when 
they have their crop to dispose of, 
much cheaper to them than to the 
consumers. After harvest, when the 
average price of English is 56s., the 
consumers pay one of perhaps 66s. 
Thus the loss to the farmers is, in a 
great degree, a gain, not to the con- 
sumers, but to foreigners and specu- 
lators. 

With an average crop, price conti- 
nues low until spring, and then, if 
there be a prospect of another good 
one, the importer will not buy abroad 
save at low rates; he has the foreign 
growers at his mercy, because, in ge- 
neral, they must find a market in 
this country, or be without one. If 
abundant supply keep price down, 
he can bring foreign wheat into con- 
sumption, with a duty on it of 20s. 
or 25s., and still get nearly as much 
profit as he can do when the duty is 
only Is, The fact is, it makes no 
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great difference to him, on the whole, 
whether the duty be twenty shillings 
or one; if it be the higher sum, he, 
in effect, makes the foreign growers 
pay it; if it be the lower one, the 
difference is principally pocketed by 
such growers and speculators. As 
duty falls in this country, price 
rises abroad, and vice versa; there- 
fore the difference of duty affects 
chiefly, not the importer, but the fo- 
reign producer and dealer. ; 

n plentiful years, very large im- 
portations of wheat can be made 
with a duty of 25s. per quarter. A 
gazette price of 60s. or 61s. will ad- 
mit of such an import as will speed- 
ily sink it several shillings. Nothing 
can be more erroneous than the idea 
that price will fall no farther than is 
necessary for making the duty a pro- 
hibition ; if at 59s. it make the duty 
a prohibition, it must, in plentiful 
times, fall to 55s. 

Many people argue that the Corn 
Law affords scarcely any protection, 
because it admits great part of the 
foreign wheat at a duty almost no- 
minal. This is erroneous. If the 
duty were never lower than 10s., the 
foreign grower would obtain less for 
his wheat, and in general the British 
consumer would pay no more for it 
than he does at present ; importation 
would be a little smaller, but the 
British farmer, save in years of great 
scarcity, would gain no higher prices 
of moment. 

The present Corn Law, therefore, 
compels the average price of wheat 
to fluctuate between about 54s. and 
75s. ; with it, such price must, of ne- 
cessity, fluctuate to this violent ex- 
tent almost annually. Let us now 
enquire how a fixed duty would 
operate. 

Two very different parties advo- 
cate one; the first consists of the 

rofessed friends of agriculture, who 
1ave not, as far as we know, stated 
what duty would please them. As 
we imagine they would require a 
high one, we will look first at one of 
20s. At spring, with short supply 
and the chance of bad weather, there 
would be a certainty that price would 
rise greatly, if foreign wheat should 
be kept from consumption; the im- 
mee of course, would havea large 

ounty, amply sufficient to be irre- 
sistible with him, on keeping’ his 
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wheat back and raising prices; in 
addition, he could sell this wheat as 
readily in bond as out of it. 

We have said a duty of 10s. per 
quarter would not much affect im- 
portation and price; one of 20s., 
however, would affect them greatly. 
With an average price of 72s., im- 
portation would be far larger under 
a duty of 10s. than under one of 20s. ; 
probably 82s. would be requisite for 
gaining the same supply with the 

igher duty, which 72s. would gain 
with the lower one. Price must, of 
necessity, be higher or lower, as sup- 
ply is smaller or larger. The cer- 
tainty that England must import al- 
ways, raises prices abroad, but at 
— the advance is lost by the 

xchequer, and not paid by the con- 
sumer. With a fixed duty, all the ad- 
dition made to price abroad would 
have to be added to it at home; in 
consequence, no considerable quan- 
tity of foreign wheat could be taken 
out of bond, or imported, until price 
should rise to perhaps 80s. 

Thus, with a fixed duty of 20s., 
there would be about the same keep- 
ing of foreign wheat from consump- 
tion—speculation and advance of 
price—overflow of foreign, and sud- 
den fall of English wheat, at the close 
of harvest—which are now witness- 
ed. The main difference would be, 
wheat at the highest point would be 
several shillings per quarter dearer 
with the duty than it is with the ex- 
isting law. 

We have assumed, that, in plenti- 
ful moments, a duty of about 27s. is 
necessary for constituting a prohibi- 
tion, when the average price is about 
60s. Of course, to make a fixed duty 
of 20s.a prohibition, the average price 
must be 53s. We have said, that in 
such moments the average price 
must be several shillings below that 
which makes the duty a prohibition ; 
the fixed duty in question would 
bring a very large quantity of foreign 
wheat into the market, with an ave- 
rage price of 56s., and it would sink 
this price to about 48s. 
hiuA fixed duty of 20s. would, there- 
fore, compel the average price of 
-wheat to fluctuate almost annually 
between 48s. and 80s.; in almost 
every year, this price would be near- 
ly as low as the one sum, and as high 
as the other. 

The other advocates of a fixed 
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duty, who consist of the professed 
enemies of agriculture, call for one 
as low as possible. We will look at 
the one of 8s. With the present law, 
foreign corn may be bonded at any 
time: and there is generally a cer- 
tainty, that, in some part of the year, 
it can be taken out of bond almost 
free from duty. In consequence, 
importation is as free, and about as 
extensive, as it would be if this corn 
were subject to neither law nor duty. 
At spring, therefore, short supply, 
&c., would have the effects, with a 
duty of 8s., or without one, which 
they now have. If a fixed duty of 
8s. should have any operation, it 
would necessarily make foreign 
wheat several shillings dearer at har- 
vest than the existing law makes it. 

If, in plentiful times, a duty of 27s., 
with an average price of about 60s., 
be necessary to form a prohibition, 
it follows that a price of 41s. would 
be required for making a duty of 8s. 
a prohibition. In such times, an 
average price of 43s., with a fixed 
duty of 8s., would bring a very great 
quantity of foreign wheat into the 
market for consumption, and prices 
would sink to perhaps 36s. or 38s. 

A fixed duty, therefore, of 8s. 
would compel the average price of 
wheat to fluctuate almost yearly be- 
tween 38s. and 76s. 

In years of scarcity, a fixed duty 
would make corn considerably dear- 
er than the existing law makes it. 

Thus, the assertions of the advo- 
cates of such a duty, that it would 
make the trade in corn less specula- 
tive, and — more steady, are the 
reverse of fact. Doubtlessly, in times 
of short supply, it would only offer 
a rise of price, as a bounty on specu- 
lation, while the law offers both a 
rise and a large reduction of duty; 
but it would ensure a greater rise 
than the law can do. At present, the 
duty is taken into account by both 
buyer and foreign seller ; the fall in 
it is chiefly pocketed by the latter, 
and, in consequence, it is much the 
same to the former, in regard to spe- 
culation, as a fixed one would be. A 
fixed duty would make corn, in plen- 
tiful times, much cheaper, and in 
those of short supply, somewhat 
dearer than the law makes it; in 
consequence, it would give as great 
a bounty on speculation as is given 
by the law. Under the latter, a large 
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part of the bounty is not felt in the 
market price, it is merely taken from 
the revenue; but the whole, with a 
fixed duty, would operate on price, 
and, of necessity, give it a much 
wider range than it now possesses. 
The variation of price allowed by 
the law, is about 20s. per quarter ; 
but a fixed duty would allow one of 
from 30s. to 40s. 

It is because the law admits fo- 
reign corn almost free from duty, 
that the agriculturists imagine it af- 
fords them little protection. The fact 
is, it does not so admit it, until their 
price rises much above what is call- 
ed a remunerating one; and if this 
price should never rise above 60s., 
or 62s., it would be at it equal to a 
fixed duty of nearly 25s. In seasons 
of short supply, it acts as a prohibi- 
tion, until the six weeks’ average 
price rises to 73s., while, with the 
old laws, the prohibition ceased when 
this price reached 70s. Granting that 
foreign corn then enters the market 
nearly duty free, this is a loss to the 
revenue; but, in general, it makes 
little difference to the agriculturists ; 
the certain rise of price is foreseen by 
foreign corn-growers and specula- 
tors, therefore the holder of the corn 
brings it into consumption at as great 
a cost to himself as he would do, if 
it were subject to a considerable 
fixed duty. A few shillings more or 
less in price, would have no material 
effect on importation. Compared 
with a fixed duty, in respect of pro- 
tection, the law may give less thana 
duty would give, when the farmers 
have no corn to sell ; but it gives far 
more than could be drawn from a 
‘duty when they want a market. Im- 
portation may be greater with it, 
than it would be with a duty, in 
times of short supply; but, in other 
times it is much less. We necessa- 
rily think the corn law ‘infinitely 
preferable to a fixed duty; but still 
we wish to see in it great alterations, 
because it is obviously extremely 
defective. 

All sides call for steadiness of price, 
and it is demonstrable that it can 
only be produced by steadiness of 
supply, with reference to demand. 
Of course, it can only exist in such 
a corn law as will, in the first place, 
exclude foreign corn when there is 
no deficiency; in the second, bring 
‘such corn into the market when 
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there is deficiency ; and, in the third, 
admit no more than demand re- 
quires. The present corn law does 
exactly the reverse, therefore it causes 
violent fluctuations of price. 

We do not say whether the quar- 
ter of wheat ought to sell for thirty 
shillings, or sixty, but it is clear to 
all living men, that if the market be 
plentifully supplied with English at 
any price, the admission of a consi- 
derable quantity of foreign must of 
necessity cause that price to fall 
greatly. Taking the sum at 60s., it 
is manifest that when there is with 
it a full supply of English wheat, 
foreign must be excluded, or there 
can be no steadiness of price. A duty 
cannot be depended on for causing 
such exclusion; at one moment it 
will do it, and at another it will do 
the contrary. The corn law imposes 
one, and it operates in this manner ; 
when there is ashort supply of Eng- 
lish wheat, it rigidly excludes fo- 
reign; but when the supply of Eng- 
lish is good, it brings half a million 
of quarters of foreign into consump- 
tion. This, in the nature of things, 
must be its general operation, be- 
cause a bounty is offered by short 
supply, on keeping foreign wheat 
from, and, by abundance, on forcing 
it into consumption. 

What, then, can exclude foreign 
wheat when there is a sufficient sup- 
ply of English at 60s.? Nothing but a 
legal prohibition. We are not saying 
that this would be better than a vio- 
lently varying price; we merely main- 
tain that there must be the one or the 
other, and that such prohibition can 
alone produce that exclusion, without 
which there cannot possibly be stea- 
diness of price. 

In the nature of things, price, save 
in years of scarcity, must generally 
be some shillings below that fixed 
on for suspending the prohibition. 
If, therefore, the farmer ought to 
have 60s. for his wheat, the prohibi- 
tion must be in force so long as the 
price is not higher than from 66s. to 
70s. 

The next thing for securing steadi- 
ness of price must bring foreign corn 
into consumption when there is a 
deficiency ; and it must bring no ex- 
cess. The present law, at such a 


time, keeps this corn from consump- 
tion—produces high prices when 
they cannot benefit the generality 
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of farmers—throws the whole im- 
portations of the year on the market 
at once, about harvest—makes these 
importations excessive—and binds 
the mass of farmers to losing prices, 
so long as they have corn to sell. In 
reality it compels the consumer to 
pay, on the average of the year, a 
considerably higher price than the 
British producer obtains, solely for 
the profit of speculators and foreign- 
ers; when he buys of the British 
farmer, corn is cheap ; when he buys 
of the foreigner, it is dear. 

When price rises to the point for 
—— prohibition, the law ought 
evidently to take as much foreign 
corn out of bond as the market will 
bear. Suppose this point should be 
66s., and the quantity 400,000 quar- 
ters; when the average price should 
rise to this sum, the law might com- 
mand all bonded wheat to be cleared 
within a week, provided the quantity 
should not exceed that we have 
named; should the quantity be greater 
it might command the clearance of 
half, three-fourths, or any other pro- 
portion of it. In addition, it might 
prohibit the — of any more for 
a month or six weeks afterwards. In 
such case, speaking generally, when 
the average price should rise to 66s., 
as much foreign wheat would be 
brought into consumption as would 
not only prevent it from rising higher, 
but reduce it in a small degree ; and 
the farmers would be protected from 
the glut which operates so perni- 
ciously against them for some months 
after harvest. The consumers would 
gain rather than lose; they would 

ave wheat cheaper in summer, if 
they had it somewhat dearer in win- 
ter. 

Whether the trade in corn ought 
to be free or the contrary—whether 
a legal prohibition up to a certain 
point is a more baleful thing than 
ruinous fluctuations of price—whe- 
ther the quarter of wheat ought to 
sell for twenty shillings or eighty, 
are matters with which we have no- 
thing to do. The question before us 
is—what will — general steadi- 
ness of price ? and in reply we say, 
nothing but a law which will pro- 
hibit foreign corn when there is 
abundance of British, and bring the 
former into the market when there 
is a deficiency of the latter, but only 
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in such quantity as the market can 
sustain. 

It is our conviction that, putting 
years of decided scarcity out of sight, 
a duty of eight or ten shillings per 
quarter on foreign wheat would raise 
the price very little to the consumer. 
The English market is the principal, 
and often the only one to which the 
foreign corn-growers and dealers can 
look; therefore they must take al- 
most any price it will offer them. If 
their corn should only be admitted 
with an average price of 66s., a duty 
of 10s. would leave a price to the 
importer of 56s., and under it impor- 
tations would be nearly as large as 
they now are. Should the law clear 
bonded wheat at 66s., this duty would 
fall almost wholly on the foreign pro- 
ducers in ordinary years. 

The present system is in the high- 
est degree false in principle. Itforces 
foreign corn up to a high price in 
order to exempt it from duty, and 
then it throws all the advance on the 
consumer ; it really taxes the latter 
for the purpose of robbing the Ex- 
chequer. The consumer and the 
Exchequer jointly lose from it nearly 
a pound per quarter. While most 
imported commodities are subject to 
heavy duties, which fall on British 
consumers, corn is admitted nearly 
free from them, although such duties 
on it would fall mainly on forei 
producers. At the very least half a 
million per annum is lost in this man- 
ner to the revenue, and the loss causes 
corn to be dearer rather than cheaper 
to the community. 

We, of course, conceive that fo- 
reign corn should be prohibited by 
law up toa certain price, and then 
admitted at a fixed duty of 8 or 10s. 
on wheat, and a proportionate one 
on other kinds of grain. 

In years of decided scarcity the 
duty would be added to price, there- 
fore in them government ought to 
have the power of suspending it. 

It must be observed that the Corn 
Law has only been tried in years of 
short supply. Let the next two har- 
vests be good ones, and it will bring 
a ruinous accumulation of foreign 
wheat into the market under a duty 
of 25s. 

Our belief is that these changes in 
the law would in the first place en- 
sure as much steadiness in the pricé 
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of corn as the variation of seasons 
will admit of. Secondly, they would 
cause corn to be on the average of 
the year cheaper rather than dearer 
to the consumers. Thirdly, they 
would give better prices to the Bri- 
tish producers. And fourthly, they 
would add a considerable sum to the 
revenue. 

If we be in error, it is at any rate 
certain that those who wish to judge 
correctly of the question, must exa- 
mine it as we have done. Yet who 
does so examine it? Do the land- 
owners, and their scribes, who decide 
with so much ease and confidence 
that a fixed duty would be better 
than the law, assign any substantial 
reasons for their decision ? No, they 
stand on the assertion—foreign corn 
is admitted almost free of duty, there- 
fore the law yields no protection. 
It is evident enough that they ima- 
gine a fixed duty would add its 
amount to price in moments of short 
supply ; and that they never bestow 
a thought touching what it would do 
in those of abundance. To make 
price higher when it is remunerative, 
they would make it lower when itis 
ruinous. 

There is another set of agricultu- 
rists who declaim against taxes, and 
profess they would consent to a free 
trade in corn, if they could have 
them reduced sufficiently. Do these 
men support their doctrines by argu- 
ment and calculation? They stand 
on assumptions which are manifestly 
groundless. They speak of poor- 
rates ;—in a large part of England, 
these only form a tax of about a 
shilling per quarter on the corn sold ; 
in other parts where they are heavy, 
wages are low in proportion, there- 
fore the landowner gains in rent 
much of what he has to allow for 
poor-rates. Ifa farm in Sussex pay 
yearly fifty pounds more for poor- 
rates, and fifty pounds less for wages, 
than one of the same size in York- 
shire ; such rates are really no greater 
a burden to the Sussex landowner, 
than they are to the Yorkshire one. 
It must be remembered, that the 
continental corn countries have what 
is — to poor-rates. 


en these men clamour against 


the malt-duty. It is paid chiefly by 
the consumers, and what benefit 
could its abolition yield to the corn- 
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growers, if coupled with the free im- 
port of foreign corn ? 

As to direct taxes, the land pays 


none of moment. Land in England 
is less burdened with them than it is 
in many continental states. 

With regard to general taxes, other 
countries pay them as well as this; 
let us, therefore, assume, that on the 
average, the Englishman pays twice 
as much in taxes as the foreigner. 
It must be remembered, that many 
articles of dress, &c., are much 
cheaper here than they are abroad, 
and that this goes far towards balan- 
cing the difference against him in 
taxation. Let us farther assume that 
the agriculturists pay twenty mil- 
lions of the annual taxes, and that 
their yearly sales of corn, cattle, 
wool, timber, &c., amount only to 
one hundred millions. In each case, 
they pay ten millions of taxes more 
than they ought to do, to be ona 
level with foreigners. This sum a- 
mounts to ten per cent on a sale of 
one hundred millions; therefore, 
taking the quarter of wheat at three 
pounds, they ought to obtain only 
six shillings more for it than foreign- 
ers, on account of difference in taxa- 
tion. We believe that this greatly 
exceeds the truth, and that the ad- 
vantages possessed by the English- 
man over the foreigner in a market 
for animal food, butter, poultry, &c., 
fully cover such difference. 

Amidst foreign agriculturists, the 
landowners draw very little revenue 
from their land; there are compara- 
tively no farmers or other middle- 
men to be supported by it, and the 
standard of living is at the lowest 
point among the labourers: this is 
the difference which prevents British 
ones from competing with them. 

It is not necessary for us to say 
that we are the friends of agricul- 
ture, but in fighting its battles we 
must look at truth and honesty. We 
cannot say it is oppressed with taxes, 
because we know it is not; instead 
of paying more than its share of 
them,‘ it pays less. These men, in 
offering to give up its protection in ex- 
change for a reduction of taxes, are 
advocating its ruin. This is not the 
only reason why we notice their con- 
duct. Their preposterous outcry 

ainst taxes nurtures the spirit of 
disaffection and revolution, and it 
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contemplates the spoliation of the 
public creditor. 

Why do they so act’ Because, 
forsooth! they must be liberal— 
they must not gainsay the economists 
—they must be so far enlightened as 
to admit that the doctrines of free 
trade are true in the abstract. For 
this they despise demonstration, pro- 
mulgate the most gross errors, and 
render the cause they profess to sup- 
port, indefensible. 

Turning to the avowed enemies 
of agriculture, do they speak from 
careful and dispassionate investiga- 
tion ? They assert that the Corn 
Law is a monopoly which excludes 
foreign corn to rot where it is grown. 
This law has admitted all the sur- 
plus corn of other countries at much 
higher prices than free trade would 
have allowed ; it has, therefore, given 
a greater stimulus to the production 
and import of foreign corn, than free 
trade would have given. They thus 
put forth a deliberate falsehood. 

These people assert, farther, that 
foreign corn, bought by this country, 
must be paid for wholly with manu- 
factures, and that by its exclusion, 
the export of the latter is prevented. 
As the law causes the price of fo- 
reign corn to be higher, and the im- 
yort to be larger than they would 

e with free trade; it, of necessity, 
on their own doctrines, makes the 
export of manufactures greater than 
free trade would make it. Here they 
put forth another gross falsehood. 

These men make it a fundamental 
principle, that variations in the price 
of corn must affect rent alone. In 
addition to the evidence of all his- 
tory, the present state of England 
proves, that in their natural opera- 
tion, they affect rent the least, and 
fall principally on the wages of hus- 
enter labour. It is evident to all, 
that the landowners could now ob- 
tain the rents they received before 
the reduction in prices, of late years, 
and throw the reduction on such 
wages. These very men are prac- 
tically confessing it, for instead of 
leaving rents to be regulated by the 
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common laws of bargain, they bully 
and intimidate the landowners into 
a reduction of them. They here put 
forth another manifest falsehood. 

What is their object ? It is to mis- 
lead and inflame the ignorant. 

There is another set of people 
who pretend to favour free trade in 
corn, not from hostility to agricul- 
ture, but for the sake of common 
good. Do they stand on enquiry and 
proof? No, with them, all is ignorant 
assertion—prohibition is wrong, no 
matter what may be its fruits; free 
trade is right, however ruinously it 
may operate ; the object of legisla- 
tion is to practise doctrine in con- 
tempt of consequence. They are 
utterly incapable of understanding 
the question, and they do not attempt 
it. They are sordid tradersin place 
and creed, who take up any opinion 
which is calculated to promote their 
personal benefit. 

And there is another set of men 
who despise investigation, because 
they are pledged. They voted for 
the Corn Law, they belong to the 
parties from which it emanated, 
therefore they pronounce it fault- 
less. All the evils experienced un- 
der it, are produced by change of 
currency, bad seasons, or any cause, 
save itsdefects. To escape the con- 
fession of their own errors, they 
close their ears to argument, and in- 
sist that the most decisive demon- 
strations are false, and below notice. 

Yet, it is self-evident to every 
human being, that if the regulations 
for the import of foreign corn be 
not framed upon comprehensive in- 
vestigation, severe fact and accurate 
deduction, in total disregard of ab- 
stract doctrine and prejudice, they 
must operate most injuriously against 
the interests of manufactures, trade, 
and the empire at large, putting 
those of the agriculturists out of the 
question. If this truth be disregard- 
ed by all other men, it ought at least 
to be attended to by landowners and 
farmers : we, therefore, call on them 
to examine deeply and dispassion- 
ately, before they pledge themselves. 
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Modo sumpta veste virili ! 
Ho 





Zooxs ! I must woo the Muse to-day, 
Though line before I'd never wrote ! 

* On what occasion ?” do you say? 
Our Dick HAs Got A LONG-TAIL’D Coat !! 


Not a coatee, which soldiers wear 
Button’d up high about the throat, 
But easy, flowing, debonair, 
In short a civil long-tail’d Coat. 


A smarter you’ll not find in town 
Cut by Nugee, that Snip of note ; 
A very quiet olive-brown 
’s the colour of Dick’s long-tail’d Coat. 


Gay jackets clothe the stately Pole, 

The proud Hungarian, and the Croat, 
Yet Esterhazy, on the whole, 

Looks best when in a long-tail’d Coat. 


Lord Byron most admired, we know, 
The Albanian dress, or Suliote, 

But then he died some years ago, 
And never saw Dick’s long-tail’d Coat. 


Or, past all doubt, the Poet’s theme 
Had never been the “ White Capote,” 

Had he once view’d, in Fancy’s dream, 
The glories of Dick’s long-tail’d Coat! 


We also know on Highland kilt 
Poor dear Glengary used to dote, 
And had esteem’d it actual guilt 
I “ the Gael” to wear a long-tail’d Coat. 


No wonder ’twould his eyes annoy, 
Monkbarns himself would never quote 

“ Sir Robert Sibbald,” “ Gordon,” “ Roy,” 
Or “ Stukely” for a long-tail’d Coat. 





Jackets may do to ride a race, 
Or row in, when one’s in a boat ; 

But, in the Boudoir, sure, for grace 
There’s nothing like Dick’s long-tail’d Coat. 


Of course, in climbing up a tree, 
On terra-firma, or afloat, 
To mount the giddy top-mast, he 
Would doff awhile his long-tail’d Coat. 


What makes you simper, then, and sneer ? 
From out your own eye pull the mote! 


A pretty thing for you to — ! 
aven’t you, too, got a long-tail’d Coat ? 
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Oh! * Dick’s scarce old enoug . you mean? 
Why, though too young to give a vote, 

Or make a will, yet, sure, Fifteen 
’s a ripe age for a long-tail’d Coat. 


What! would have him sport a chin 
Like Colonel Stanhope, or that goat 
O’Gorman Mahon, ere begin 
To figure in a long-tail’d Coat ? 


Suppose he goes to France—can he 
it down at any table @héte, 
With any sort of decency, 
Unless he’s got a long-tail’d Coat ? 


Why Louis Philippe, Royal Cit, 
There soon may be a sans culotte ; 

And Nugent’s self must then admit 
The advantage of a long-tail’d Coat! 


Things are not now as when, of yore, 
In Tower encircled by a moat, 

The lion-hearted chieftain wore 
A corselet for a long-tail’d Coat. 


Then ample mail his form embraced, 
Not, like a weazel, or a stoat, 
“ Cribb’d and confined” about the waist, 
And pinch’d in, like Dick’s long-tail’d Coat ; 


With beamy spear, or biting axe, 
To right and left he thrust and smote— 
Ah! what a change! no sinewy thwacks 
Fall from a modern long-tail’d Coat ! 


For stalwart yee a puny race 
In stays, with locks en papillote, 

While cuirass, cuisses, greaves give place, 
To silk-net Tights, and long-tail’d Coat! 


Worse changes still! now, well-a-day ! 
A few cant phrases learnt by rote 
Each beardless booby spouts away, 
A Solon, in a long-tail’d Coat! 


Prates of “ The march of intellect”— 
— The schoolmaster,” a Patriote 
So noble, who could ere suspect 
Had just put on a long-tail’d Coat ? 


Alack! Alack! that every thick- 
skull’d lad must find an antidote 

For England’s woes, because, like Dick, 
He has put on a long tail’d Coat! 


But lo! my rhymes begin to fail, 
Nor can I longer time devote! 

Thus rhyme and time cut short the éa/e, 
The long tale of Dick’s long-tail’d Coat! 
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PARLIAMENTARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
No. IV. 


THE REFORM BILL. 


Since the close of our last record 

of Parliamentary proceedings, the 
subjects discussed have been various 
and important; but as public atten- 
tion is at present almost wholly de- 
voted to the Reform Question, we 
shall content ourselves with a very 
brief notice of what preceded it, in 
order that we may dwell more at 
large upon the all-engrossing sub- 
ject. 
There was a discussion on the 
affairs of Belgium, in which Mr Hume 
displayed his accustomed freedom 
from the trammels of accurate state- 
ment and correct reasoning. Lord 
Palmerston spoke like a Whig Mi- 
nister acting on Tory principles ; and 
Sir Robert Peel shewed that the air 
of the opposition side of the House, 
had a marvellously bracing effect 
upon his powers as a parliamentary 
speaker—he put us in mind of 
* young Peel,” who won golden opi- 
nions some sixteen or seventeen 
years ago. A new measure, touch- 
ing the Game Laws, was brought 
forward by Lord Althorpe, which 
is to be regretted, as the Game Laws 
require amendment, and my Lord 
Blunder is not the man to amend 
any thing. Mr Perceval brought 
forward his motion respecting a Ge- 
neral Fast, and delivered a speech 
which we would advise every one 
who has the time to spare, to read in 
the Mirror of Parliament; as, not 
being suited to the taste of the news- 
paper reporters, it was contemptu- 
ously treated by their high mighti- 
nesses. Alderman Waithman pro- 
posed his “ string of resolutions” 
respecting Imports and Exports. 
The worthy Alderman has a glimmer- 
ing of a right notion in his head upon 
these matters, but his “ string” was 
so dreadfully tangled and pane. 
that no living man could clearly per- 
ceive the thread of his argument. 
The quantity of value, and value of 
quantity, were so mixed up in his 
arithmetical calculations, that the 
honourable House, like Milton’s 
council of the fallen angels, could 


“find no end, in wandering mazes 
lost,” 


and rejected the “ string” altogether. 
Burke, or some other worthy, makes 
obscurity an essential of the sublime ; 
if this be true, the worthy Alderman 
possesses at least one quality towards 
making up sublimity of genius. Mr 
Hobhouse brought forward a mea- 
sure to regulate the hours and mode 
of employment in cotton factories, 
which, as it happened to be recom- 
mended by the sound sense and hu- 
manity of its object, was consistently 
opposed by “ the honourable Mem- 
ber for Middlesex,” as Mr Joseph 
Hume is now almost exclusively 
called, though the honest old Whig 

entleman Me Byng, his colleague, 

as been member, we believe, ever 
since the flood, or, at all events, since 
leather breeches were invented, 
which is no modern occurrence. 
That “ huge pile” of national extra- 
vagance and architectural folly, or 
something worse than folly, Bucking- 
ham Palace, came under discussion. 
A committee was appointed, and if 
they do their duty, we shall hear 
more of this in due season. The 
Irish Union (O’Connell’s folly), and 
the alterations of the Budget (Al- 
thorpe’s folly), took up considerable 
time, and caused the taking down of 
many speeches. The Poor Laws 
were discussed for the eleven hun- 
dred and fifty-fifth time. Evesham 
Borough Disfranchisement, of which 
we shall probably hear much again, 
and the Steam-boat Tax, of which 
we shall probably not hear much 
again, were both debated. Greek 
affairs were mentioned, upon which 
(incredibile dictu !) Mr Hume could 
not keep silent. Our relations with 
Portugal were discussed in the 
House of Lords,and Lord Strangford 
incurred the high displeasure of Mi- 
nisters, by shewing the palpable in- 
fraction of treaties which the pre- 
cious budget scheme of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer involved. 
In the same House, the details of a 
reform in the Court of Chancery, 
were stated bythe Lord Chancellor 
Brougham. The rankness of the job 
at which this reform aims, begins 
now to be pretty well understood. 
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The learned lord must have had great 
reliance on the stvlidity of the public, 
when he supposed that such bare- 
faced cupidity of power and patron- 
age would pass current for modera- 
tion and self-denial. 

To return to the Commons—the 
Sugar Duties were discussed, and 
Charley Grant played the independ- 
ent, and differed from his colleagues, 
while Sir James Graham bridled 
up like a pompous old lady, and 
talked big, and Sir Robert Peel feel- 
ing that the time was not yet come, 
refrained from turning out the Mi- 
nisters by a division. The Army 
Estimates were brought forward, in 
which Sir Henry Hardinge exposed 
a tricky omission, to make the amount 
appear less than it really was; and 
the Navy Estimates also came before 
the House, when Sir James Graham, 
not having any thing to say for what 
he had done himself, attacked the 
financial arrangements of his prede- 
cessors. Lord Howick brought for- 
ward a bill for the Encouragement 
of Emigration, which is likely to re- 

ose in the silence‘of contempt; and 
astly, and on the last of the month, 
Mr O’Connell once more exhibited 
himself as a poor shuffler, who, while 
he bullied in public, sued for mercy 
in private. We now come to the 
“ absorbing question.” 

In commencing a review of the 
debate on the bringing in of the Re- 
form Bill, we must confess to some 
fear, that our theme will be wanting 
in the excitement that belongs to no- 
velty, forsomuch has been said about 
it, both in and out of Parliament, 
and so few can have avoided giving 
some consideration to a subject so 
momentous, that the Reform debate 
seems already as a twice-told tale ; 
but it is essential that our pages 
should bear record of so vitaliy im- 
— an event of contemporary 
1istory ; and we really think there 
is still much to be said upon this 
“great argument,” ere it is tho- 
roughly understood, and the rather, 
as a large quantity of the words 
spoken in Parliament, had but little 
application to the practical question, 
and served rather to bewilder than 
to convince. 

In the metropolis, there did not 
appear to be that intense excitement 
of the populace regarding the bring- 
ing forward of the measure, which 
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those at a distance may have calcu- 
lated upon as probable, or believed to 
have existed, in consequence of the 
inflated descriptions of the journal- 
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ists. It is usual, when questions of 
very great public interest are to be 
discussed, to find a restless crowd 
in the neighbourhood of the House, 
watching the arrival of the members, 
as though they could read in their 
countenances the part they were to 
take—and lingering about the walls 
as though the sound of the discus- 
sion could ooze through them; but, 
on the evening of the first of March, 
the numbers around the House were 
few, and of a description that made 
me wonder what interest they could 
take in an abstract political question, 
or why they should have taken that 
particular place to spend their idle- 
ness. Small groups of unwashed 
artificers were scattered here and 
there, in aprons and woollen jackets, 
who seemed as if they had just left 
their work to indulge in half an hour’s 

olitical relaxation, while a few with 
ong coats, which had long since bade 
adieu to their high and palmy state, 
and with faces which certainly did 
not indicate either prosperity or con- 
tentment, stood gazing on 


* With folded arms and melancholy hat.” 


But there was no bustle, no strife, 
nor no noise, which was the more 
remarkable, as a considerable part 
of the people in waiting were women. 
It is quite certain, however, that that 
class of the community who gene- 
rally concern themselves in politics, 
looked forward with a longing curi- 
osity and intense anxiety to this 
evening, which was well justified by 
the event. The government was 
known to have miserably failed in 
fulfilling the expectations which it 
had encouraged ; and even the friend- 
ly member for Middlesex had, with 
his accustomed blandness, assured 
the Ministers, that of the three pledges 
under which they had obtained power 
they had failed to fulfil two, and the 
trial of the third was yet to come, in 
the Reform question—it was there- 
fore known to be the last resort of the 
Ministry—the final cast upon which 
their political existence was hazard- 
ed; but very few prognosticated the 
desperate boldness of the throw, 
which, in this extremity, they deter- 
mined to make. The attendance of 
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members was as great as it could be 
—the House would not have held 
more—and every place to which 
those not members of the House are 
allowed access, in order to hear the 
debates, was more than fully occu- 
pied. 

At the hour of six, as punctual as 
the postman’s bell, uprose the Lord 
John Russell, the mouthpiece of the 
British Cabinet, upon the subject of 
Reform. Never was a great subject 
intrusted to an orator of more minia- 
ture powers. He is toa great ora- 
tor, what a little French musical box 
is to a cathedral organ. He seems to 
be wound up for his task—the spring 
is touched, and away he goes, tinkle, 
tinkle, with a voice like that of con- 
science, “ still and small.” He speaks 
like one repeating memoriter, a lan- 
guage of which he does not under- 
stand the meaning, and thus the most 
astounding announcements drop from 
his lips, in precisely the same tone, 
and with the same manner, as if he 
were moving “ that the candles be 
now lighted” —to this, as well as to 
the incredible extravagance of some 
of the alterations which he announ- 
ced, must be attributed the peals of 
laughter with which matters of such 
serious importance were occasion- 
ally received. After the usual com- 
monplaces concerning his apprehen- 
sion in entering upon so important 
a subject, and so forth, he ventured 
upon rather an extraordinary wish 
for a popular reformer, namely, that 
Earl Grey had a right, by some law 
of Parliament, to come into that 
House and explain his measure him- 
self. Now we, who by no means 
pretend to such abhorrence of aris- 
tocratic influence in the House of 
Commons, as the noble member for 
Tavistock affects to entertain, could 
by no means endure this, and our 
gorge rises at the very imagination 
of such an interference of a peer, 
with the business of the people’s 
house ; but as boroughs lose their 
atrocity in the pure sight of Lord 
John Russell, when they chance to 
bear the fortunate names of Malton, 
Calne, or Tavistock, so the name of 
Earl Grey has a magic influence to 
make the sound of his patriotic Lord 
John-loving voice, agreeable, even 
were it thrust upon the independent 
House of Commons. The noble 
mover further stated, that Ministers 
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wished to place themselves “ be- 
tween two parties” —an absurd wish, 
which, notwithstanding his Lord- 
ship’s assertion, we are not inclined 
to believe. One of these parties, he 
accused of bigotry, the other of fa- 
naticism ; but the party to which the 
latter epithet was applied, have al- 
ready, in a singular spirit of forgive- 
ness, adopted the propositions of the 
noble lord as stepping-stones to en- 
able them to cross the old-fashioned 
current of English feeling; and to 
arrive at the object of their bad de- 
sires. His lordship then proceeded 
to state some of the reasons which 
made Reform necessary; and the 
first was, that by the ancient consti- 
tution of this country, all the laws 
should be made by consent of the 
whole commonalty of England. To 
this argument, we may borrow a re- 
ply from the speech of Mr Macaulay, 
on a subsequent evening,who stated, 
that our ancestors might have made 
very wise laws for their own time, 
but we had a right to use the same 
privilege. 

When the population was scanty, 
and the bulk of it were slaves, the 
possibility of obtaining the consent 
of all the free men may be conceived; 
but it is sheer absurdity to argue 
from the existence of a rule prac- 
ticable at a very remote period, to 
the necessity of a change in order te 
its resumption now, unless it were 
shewn, first, that the old rule was 
preferable in principle to the modern 
one; and, secondly, that altered cir- 
cumstances had not rendered it in- 
applicable to the present state of 
affairs. Now, this it would be im- 
possible to shew, and, therefore, the 
comparison of the present mode of 
representation with that alleged to 
have existed in the earliest page of 
our history, is of no avail. But the 
truth is, that however flippantly and 
confidently Lord John Russell may 
talk about the origin and early his- 
tory of Parliaments, there is nothing 
in our history more uncertain than 
their nature and the extent of their 
power. Blackstone says, that “ the 
original or first institution of Par- 
liaments is one of those matters 
which lie so far hidden in the dark 
ages of antiquity, that the tracing of 
it out is a thing equally difficult amd 
uncertain,” and how members were 
returned to the Michel-Synoth, or 
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Michel-Gemote, or Wittena-Gemote, 
of our Saxon ancestors, it would 
doubtless puzzle the learning even 
of Lord John Russell to ascertain. 
One thing, however, is certain, that 
this great council of the nation, the 
Communitas Regni Anglia, has hap- 
pily had within itself, like the other 

arts of our Constitution, the capa- 
Fility of adaptation to the wants, ne- 
cessities, and circumstances of the 
nation, and has, consequently, fre- 
quently undergone changes. It is 
absurd to tell us, that we ought to go 
back to the system of representation 
in the time of the Saxon kings, mere- 
ly because it was the system then, 
and it would be no less absurd to 
insist that no change in the circum- 
stances of the country should induce 
us to alter the mode of representa- 
tion now in existence. It does not 
follow, that because we condemn 
the proposed revolution, we there- 
fore think the present system perfect. 
We believe the present system better 
adapted to the condition of the na- 
tion, than the one proposed would 
be, and we know that a violent change 
ought not to be hazarded, except for 
the sake of some great necessity, 
and obvious improvement. Those 
who talk to us of the efficacy of 
going back to the first principles of 
our representation, from which they 
say corruption has turned us aside, 
talk mere folly. These first prin- 
ciples were assumed for the period, 
and the practice has usefully chan- 
ged, according to changing circum- 
stances, and the alteration has, there- 
fore, been gradual and almost im- 
perceptible in its peony Such is 
the manner of all useful change in 
states, whose institutions are origi- 
nally founded in reason and in free- 
dom, and any other is generally the 
result of popular frenzy, or indivi- 
dual _ In the simple days of 
good King Alfred, Parliaments were 
not summoned for “ the dispatch of 
business,” that is, to discuss regula- 
tions touching the taxes and the 

ublic debt—the Bank affairs—the 

ast India affairs—the West India 
affairs, and a thousand other con- 
cerns of national moment, then lying 
unborn in the womb of time. In 
those days, the great council was 
ordained to “ meet twice in the year, 
or oftener, if need be, to treat of the 
government of God’s people, how 
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they should keep themselves from 
sin, should live in quiet, and should 
receive right.” If Mr Perceval were 
to rise in the House, and argue that 
he proposed nothing but a return to 
the ancient Constitution, in recom- 
mending that such should now be 
the business of the House, what a 
quantity of contemptuous derision 
would not the newspapers pour up- 
on him? And yet, when Lord John 
Russell, and others, use this kind of 
argument for resuming the rule of 
representation alleged to have pre- 
vailed with regard to these councils, 
they are londiad as having uttered 
words of wisdom, founded upon 
learning. © 
In the next place, Lord John wishes 
to shew the evil of the present sys- 
tem, and lacking better matter, he 
favours us with a dramatic scene. He 
supposes a stranger acquainted with 
the wealth, industry, and civilization 
of this mighty kingdom, examining 
with his own eyes into the nature of 
the representation under which the 
legislature is formed, and, says Lord 
John, if he were taken to a ruined 
mound in one place, and some stone 
walls in another, and informed that 
each of these returned two members 
to Parliament, would he not be 
greatly astonished? Perhaps he 
would, Lord John,—and what then ? 
Astonishment is, for the most part, 
the consequence of ignorance, or 
imperfect knowledge, and so it would 
be in this case. If you, Lord John, 
or any other reforming zealot with 
contracted mind, were his Cicerone 
on the occasion, he might remain in 
astonishment that a country which, 
by the hypothesis of the illustration, 
he knows to be a prodigy of wealth, 
industry, and civilization, should 
have become so under such a mode 
of representation; but if a on of 
sense and honesty accompanied this 
enquiring stranger, he would say to 
him, “ These were once places with 
some inhabitants, to whom the King 
gave the right of sending Members 
to Parliament; they have undergone 
the common vicissitude of time, and 
their local importance has passed 
away. But while they were decay- 
ing, concerns of a greater magnitude 
were growing up, which, though they 
have a name, such as the Banki 
interest—the Colonial interest—the 
Mercantile and Shipping interest, and 
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many others, yet have they no local 
habitation to which a right of repre- 
sentation could be affixed, and there- 
fore they possess themselves of these 
laces to which the ancient privilege 
is attached. Thus the most important 
interests in the country are in fact 
represented in Parliament, while in 
form the right of representation re- 
mains vested in a ruined mound, or 
some scattered walls.” Then the 
astonishment of the stranger would 
cease, and he would see in the ex- 
planation he had received oue great 
reason why this country was “ unpa- 
ralleled in wealth and industry, and 
more civilized and more enlightened 
than any country ever was before it.” 
Such is the description which Lord 
John himself vouchsafes to give to 
the country, that has been so many 
years under the control of a system 
which he pronounces to be so perni- 
cious. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns? or is it possible that the 
system can be so full of evil, from 
which such results have flowed ? 
But Lord John Russell thinks astran- 
er would be “ astonished,” and this 
e really seems to suppose is argu- 
ment against the present state of the 
representation ! 
he next argument of the noble 
mover, was in the shape of assertion, 
and every man must judge of its 
truth, according to the evidence 
which his own experience, or the 
knowledge he has acquired, will sup- 
ply. He asserted that the confidence 
of the people in the constitution and 
construction of the House of Com- 
mons was entirely gone. This asser- 
tion was instantly, and with some 
indignation, denied by many mem- 
bers, of whom, several, at all events, 
were equal in character, and supe- 
rior in ability and experience, to 
Lord John Russell. The statement 
then, even as an argumentum ad vere- 
cundiam, should go for nothing with 
the public; but even were it granted 
in the affirmative, though it would 
certainly settle the question that re- 
form was necessary, the nature of the 
reform is left untouched by the argu- 
ment, and it does not follow that by 
the adoption of the proposed mea- 
sure, the confidence of the people in 
the House would be increased. 
These were all the reasons for the 
reform which Lord John had to offer, 
and he then came to the statement 
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of what that plan of reform was, 
upon which the government had re- 


solved. We omit the consideration 
of the remarks with which Lord John 
accompanied each item, and confine 
ourselves to the propositions them- 
selves. First, they proposed that 
every borough which appeared by 
the population returns of 1821 to 
contain less than two thousand inha- 
bitants, should lose the right of send- 
ing members to Parliament—this 
would utterly disfranchise sixty 
boroughs, (cheers and loud laugh- 
ter.) Forty-seven boroughs which 
contained Jess than four thousand 
inhabitants, should be deprived of 
the right of sending more than one 
member, (more cheers and more 
loud laughter.) These reductions, 
along with two taken from the four 
members now returned for Wey- 
mouth, would make up a reduction 
of one hundred and sixty-eight mem- 
bers, which was the whole extent to 
which the ministers proposed to go 
in the way of disfranchisement, (yet 
more cheers and yet louder Jaugh- 
ter.) We have already explained 
how the ludicrous contrast of Lord 
John’s precise and feeble manner, 
with the importance of the matters 
he had to communicate, may have 
created momentary feelings of mirth, 
but certainly there was enough in 
this statement,—given, be it remem- 
bered, on behalf of the government 
of the country,—to make 


—‘“* the boldest hold their breath for a 
time.” 


For such a desperate sweep at exist- 
ing institutions was certainly never 
attempted before, except under the 
avowed name of revolution. 

But this was not all the disfran- 
chisement in Lord John’s plan, 
though he was pleased to say so— 
the right of election was to be taken 
away from all non-resident voters 
for cities and towns, and the elec- 
tive right belonging to freemen and 
members of corporations, whether 
resident or not, to terminate with 
the lives of the persons having the 

rivilege at present, and during their 
Sons to be shared in common with all 
householders rated at or above an 
annual rent of L.10. This surely 


is important disfranchisement; and 
though we do not question the power 
of the legislature to deal with pub- 
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lic privileges, nor deny the possi- 
bility of its expediency in urgent 
cases ; yet the case should undoubt- 
edly be a very clear and undeni- 
able one, which would justify the 
Parliament in taking such a course 
with long established rights. The 
extension of the elective right, though 
it diminishes its importance to each 
individual, is of a very different cha- 
racter from direct spoliation ; and the 
change proposed with regard to the 
franchise in counties, seems agree- 
able to common sense and practical 
utility. The change it effects will be 
neither violent in its character, nor 
calculated to throw a large measure 
of power into the hands of a class 
not accustomed to exercise it. There 
seems to be no reason in practice, 
why copyholders of L.10 a-year and 
upwards, and leaseholders of L.50 
a-year, having a tenure of twenty-one 
years, should not vote along with the 
freeholder of forty shillings a-year, 
and these are the persons to whom 
the franchise is proposed to be ex- 
tended. 

We now come to that part of the 
plan which regards the disposal of 
the 168 members of which the House 
would be deprived by the proposed 
disfranchisements. ‘To seven large 
towns which have not at present the 
right of sending members to Parlia- 
ment, it is proposed to give two 
members each, and to twenty places 
of inferior note, one member each— 
to four districts of the metropolis, 
two members each—to twenty-se- 
ven of the largest counties two addi- 
tional members each—to the Isle of 
Wight one member—to Wales one 
additicnal member—to Scotland five 
additional members—to Ireland three 
additional members, making up the 
number of 106 in place of 168 taken 
away, and leaving the proposed 
House of Commons sixty-two less 
in number than the House now con- 
tains. Shall it be said that such 
changes as these, all effected at once, 
ought not to be considered and to be’ 
called revolution? There is no way 
in which change could be introduced 
in the constitution of the House, that 
is not resorted to, arid to an extent 
fatal to all existing arrangements! 
The right of voting—the places to 
return members—the numbers to be 
returned from the places permitted 
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to retain the right—the number of 
voters—the positive and relative 
number of members from the seve- 
ral kingdoms of the Empire, and the 
total number of the Imperial House 
of Commons, are all at once propo- 
sed to suffer a violent alteration, and 
yet ministers, and the friends of mi- 
nisters, are indignant that this should 
be called a revolution! But this is 
not all—in some of the places which 
are to have the privilege of returnin 
a member or members, it is casual 
that three hundred householders ra- 
ted at L.10 a-year may not be found, 
and in such cases a royal commission 
is to have the power of adding the 
neighbouring parishes or chapelries 
to such places, in order to increase 
their number; and this same com- 
mission is to divide counties where 
it is thought expedient to make two 
divisions, each division to return two 
members. In short, by this popular 
bill, a royal commission is to have 
power to cut and carve the people’s 
representation ina way which, were 
it proposed at another time, and by 
other men, the popular party would. 
rend the skies with clamour, and cry 
aloud that all liberty was lost. Along 
with all this, there is to be a reform 
in the mode of election, the nature 
of which, from what was ‘said re- 
specting it by Lord John Russell, 
seems to be nearly the same as that 
in the bill introduced by Lord Al- 
thorpe a few years ago—a bill exhi- 
biting such a vexatious complication 
of details, and such complete igno- 
rance of what was practicable—so 
dull, so heavy, and so difficult to be 
understood, that even were not Lord 
Althorpe its ostensible parent, the 
relationship might have been sworn 
to from the likeness. The bill was 
of course turned out, and its lucid 
wisdom is reserved for the “ happier 
auspices” of the present period. 
Well might Sir Robert Inglis say 
that “ the plan of the noble lord was 
wild and impracticable”—its princi- 
ples are revolutionary—its effects 
would probably be an utter subver- 
sion of every thing established in this 
country, which legislation can affect, 
But we are happily guarded against 
such fearful consequences, not only 
by the strength of the opposition 
which this bill will meet with, but 
also from the sheer impossibility of 
2u 
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reducing to practice the political ro- 
mance with which the noble lord has 
been entertaining his own imagina- 
tion, and giving exercise to the elo- 
quence of his fellow-senators. Cer- 
tain itis, however, that a government 
allying itself with the most violent of 
the populace, may have force enough 
to throw down that which it has 
not skill to build up again—it might 
create a political chaos, from which 
the lucidus ordo of its extravagant 
dreams is expected to arise, and then 
sink in helpless imbecility amid the 
ruins. Against this dark and dread- 
ful fate, it is our duty to guard, 
by taking from ministers the power 
of even commencing their mad ex- 
periment. 

It is to be especially noted, that 
Lord John stated no practical evil 
arising out of the system which he 
desired to reform—such argument 
as he brought forward was abstract 
in its nature, and, even if granted, 
proved no more than anomaly in 
form. It may seem contrary to rea- 
son, that, in a city where there are 
five thousand men of property, only 
fifty have the right of voting for a 
representative ; but undoubtedly, to 
the practical politician, it would 
a the argument for reform- 
ing this system very much, if the 
positive inconvenience or injury hap- 

_ pening to the city in consequence of 
this limited right of voting were 
shewn. Lord John did not attempt 
any thing of this kind in favour of 
reform; but Sir Robert Inglis did 
not imitate this forbearance in his 
reply. He shewed that towns with- 
out representatives, flourished as 
much and more than other towns 
which had them; that while, by the 
present system, all classes and inte- 
rests of the community were repre- 
sented, and all varieties of talent ad- 
mitted, by that proposed, one class 
would preponderate, and others be 
entirely excluded ; that the most emi- 
nent persons who had ever adorned 
Parliament came there by means of 
the boroughs which it was intended 
to abolish; that the present House 
of Ccmmons was less under the in- 
fluence of royalty and aristocracy, 
and more affected by public opinion, 
than Parliament had been accustom- 
ed to be, and therefore less in need 
of a popular reform ; that the debates 
being more public than ever, the 
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popular control was stronger than 
ever; that a House so popular in its 
constitution as that proposed, acting 
along with a free press, could not 
coexist with monarchy; and, finally, 
that such a House of Commons would 
cease to be a conservative body be- 
tween the mass of the people and 
the crown. We do not mean to say 
that all these are self-evident propo- 
sitions, but most of them are nearly 
so, and they involve practical results 
of the very highest importance. Sir 
Robert Inglis’s speech was replete 
with good sense—it contained the 
germ of most of the arguments which 
were dwelt upon with perhaps more 
eloquence by others, and the more 
it is examined, the more will its solid 
value appear. : 

Mr Twiss principally directed his 
observations against the violent and 
sweeping nature of the measure, 
which he declared would take away 
all monarchical or aristocratical 
spirit from the House, in which al- 
ready the will of the people had 
more control than it was strictly en- 
titled to, consistently with the nature 
of our constitution. This learned 
gentleman’s observations had, we 
confess, rather too much the tone of 
my lady’s drawing-room for our 
taste ; but with regard to the fact of 
the condition of the persons to whom 
the measure would transfer much of 
the elective power, he spoke cor- 
rectly enough. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
argued, that the middle classes pos- 
sessed quite enough of intelligence 
to qualify them to return the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 
This is one of those blunt, plain as- 
sertions, which, when Lord Althorpe 
utters, he thinks he says something 
to the purpose; but that is only be- 
cause his views, although straight- 
forward and passably honest, as the 
world goes, are coarse and confined. 
The middle classes have, no doubt, 
quite enough of intelligence to choose 
representatives for themselves and 
their interests, but they ought not to 
be able to exercise a preponderating 
influence, either upon those above 
or those below them. It would pro- 
bably please the taste of the middling 
classes that there should be no aris- 
tocracy; does Lord Althorpe mean 
to say that, if such were their taste, 
it should be complied with? Their 
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intelligence for their own purposes 
is not to be denied, but their intelli- 
gence for the government of the 
whole, cannot be admitted. No rea- 
sonable man will gainsay their right 
to have very considerable influence 
in the House of Commons; but if a 
preponderating influence is to rest 
anywhere, it should be with those 
whose property, whose habits of lei- 
sure, Whose opportunities of travel, 
and whose exemption from the ne- 
cessity of looking to private emolu- 
ment, should make them the most in- 
terested, and, we would also sug- 
gest, not the least capable, to act for 
the dignity, honour, and welfare of 
the state. We dislike, as much as any 
reformer can, to see dandy lords and 
gentlemen inthe House of Commons, 
and we heartily desire that some 
mode might be devised of forever 

reventing such gentry from obtain- 
ing places which they cannot ade- 
quately fill, and receiving public mo- 
ney, which they by no means deserve; 
but certainly we are of opinion that, 
in the House, their manners are more 
offensive than their conduct is hurt- 
ful to the state; and we put it to 
any man’s experience, whether your 
coarse, meddling, cleverish, confi- 
dent member, does not often do more 
absolute mischief in a year, than all 
the coxcombs in the House. For 
example, if it were questioned whe- 
ther, for the good of the nation, it 
would be more expedient to rid the 
House of my Lord C—— and the 
Honourable Mr B——, or of the 
Right Honourable Poulett Thomp- 
son and Mr Warburton, we should 
have no hesitation about ousting the 
latter gentlemen, who, although no 
fools, are positively mischievous, and 
are supposed by acalumnious world 
sometimes to have an interest other 
than that of the public in view. 

The speech of Lord Leveson Gower 
should, we think, be read with parti- 
cular pleasure by every Scotchman, 
for well did he describe its proud 
condition, in the ironical description 
of its necessity for reform. Lord 
Gower appealed to practical cireum- 
stances, and he conveyed his argu- 
ments in language rich with poetical 
imagery. We do not deny that his 


. Lordship is sometimes guilty of the 


fault of sacrificing force of thought 
to mere elegance of expression; but 


in this speech he combined them. In 
order to shew the usefulness of bo- 
roughs, as a refuge for able men 
against popular prejudice, he refer- 
red to the case of Burke, driven from 
the representation of Bristol because 
he preferred the cause of his coun- 
try to the selfish ends of his consti- 
tuents. “ They saw him (Burke) 
ostracised from Bristol, take refuge 
on the hearth of a borough, and they 
felt that though the portal may be 
comparatively low which gives some 
of us entrance here, integrity may 
pass it without stooping, and that, 
though strait the gate and narrow 
the way, wisdom may enter there 
without losing sight for one instant 
of those great lights of truth, of rea- 
son, and humanity, which are the bea- 
cons of its course in the night of dis- 
tress and danger—the landmarks of 
its bright and glorious pilgrimage by 
day.” Perhaps this may seem too 
elaborately fine to the reader, but it 
appeared beautiful and most impress- 
ive in the delivery; and the plain 
fact is not to be got over, that pro- 
tection from the occasional injustice 
of popular feeling, has been found 
over and over again to be necessary, 
in the case of members of Parlia- 
ment whose seats have been forfeit- 
ed by independent conduct, and that 
the existence of close boroughs makes 
an admirable provision against this 
emergency. 

The second evening’s debate was 
opened by Mr Hume, who did not 
advance any argument upon the sub- 
ject in controversy, but contented 
himself with recording as a radical 
reformer his approbation of the mea- 
sure, and his astonishment at the 
length to which ministers had gone, 
though he should have been better 
ge had they gone yet farther. 

r Hume spoke with a highly com- 
mendable brevity. Mr Shelley, ina 
speech of some length and consider- 
able spirit, roundly maintained that 
the members for the places called 
rotten boroughs, were the best and 
most independent members in the 
House—not fettered by local preju- 
dices, nor bound down by local in- 
terests, but representatives of the 
whole country, and thus qualified to 
view every question fairly upon its 
own merits, and to vote according to 
justice and to reason. 
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Mr Baring Wall, who avowed him- 
self to belong to the class of mode- 
rate reformers, delivered a speech 
full of intelligence, strength, and 
liveliness, which made a great im- 
pression on the House. As amode- 
rate reformer, he was determinedly 
opposed to the bill, and stated, that 
before his party attempted to deve- 
lope their own plans and wishes, it 
was absolutely necessary “ to get rid 
of, to destroy, and turn out the mea- 
sure brought forward by the noble 
lord—to get rid of it should be the 
first object of the moderate re- 
former.” 

Lord Newark did not touch the 
merits of the question in debate—he 
‘would rather support a reasonable 
amendment on the question than the 
question itself, but he would rather 
have the proposed reform than no 
reform. 

Lord Darlington expressed the 
question in brief—it was, whether 
the sovereign power was to be lodged 
in King, Lords, and Commons, or to 
be transferred to the people alone ? 
Lord Darlington is neither a Solomon 
nor a Cicero, but he hit the point 
pretty fairly here. Lord Ebrington 
supported the ministerial plan, be- 
cause it went to represent all inte- 
rests, and to produce that sympathy 
between the House and the people 
which had long ceased to exist. The 
first part of the noble lord’s reason 
is a matter of argument, and we ut- 
terly deny that the plan would tend 
to the representation of all interests 
—on the contrary, the principal, and, 
as it appears to us, the palpable ob- 
jection to it is, that it would destroy 
the mixture of interests now to be 
found in the House. The second 
part is matter of opinion—we do not 
mean to say that the sympathy be- 
tween the House and people has 
of late years been very lively, or that 
it ought to have been so; but we feel 
satisfied that, were this bill to pass, 
the sympathy would be lessened, and, 
if it be thrown out, it will be increa- 
sed. Lord Stormont was adverse to 
the bill, and dwelt upon the impro- 
priety of the time chosen for such an 
agitating topic. Sir John Walsh, 
whose able pamphlet on reform en- 
titles his opinion to no inconsider- 
able weight on the question, was de- 
cidedly adverse to the bill. He took 
a nice, but very just distinction, be- 
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tween attending to the interests and 
to the will of the people. 

Mr Thomas Babington Macauley 
then uprose, 


* The applause of listening senates to com- 
mand,” 


and rattled away with such rapidity 
and brillianey, (we heard an ill-na- 
tured person say flippancy,) that the 
reporters were astounded, and could 
not accurately tell what he said. He 
has, however, published his speech, 
as he knows the world and the trade 
of authorship too well, to take the 
trouble of writing a speech without 
making some money of it. We would 
have bought it, but that the charge 
was eighteenpence, which we thought 
unconscionable — the Lord Advo- 
cate’s was only a shilling—and not 
liking to encourage a want of mo- 
desty in a young man, we took the 
learned lord’s as being the cheaper 
and the better of the two. Mr Mac- 
auley’s speech has been honoured 
with many compliments in the House, 
and we are willing to believe that it 
was “ vastly clever,” but we hardly 
think it is worthy of being rewarded 
with a lordship of the Treasury. We 
sincerely advise Mr Macauley not to 
take this office when it is offered 
to him—is not his fellow-reviewer, 
Brougham, a peer and a chancellor ? 
He should be at least a master of the 
rolls — we were going to say vice- 
chancellor—butas this would deprive 
the country of his services in Parlia- 
ment, we feel considerable remorse 
for having even inadvertently wished 
for an event involving so great a na- 
tional calamity. Mr Macauley is, by 
the by, one of Lord Brougham’s 
“ Septuagint,” as he calls them, which 
his self-denying Chancery Reform 
Bill is to sweep away; we shall see 
in due time what arrangement has 
been entered into in the way of com- 
pensation. Lord Mahon spoke next, 
and thought that the whole fabric of 
our institutions ought not to be de- 
stroyed, merely to meet the caprice 
of radicals or visionary reformers— 
he opposed the measure. Mr Hunt 
supported it, and talked of his con- 
finement in [chester gaol. 

Sir Charles Wetherell’s speech 
was one of which no report can con- 
vey any thing like an adequate no- 
tion. The appearance and manner 
of the man are so peculiarly his own 
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—his gesticulations are so odd—his 
style so singular, and yet the sense, 
honesty, and force of what he says, 
so remarkable, that we cannot choose 
but highly respect him, while we 
laugh both with and at him. Ne- 
ver was any thing at once so ludi- 
crous and sosensible, as Sir Charles 
Wetherell’s speeches. The House 
was convulsed with laughter during 
his speech on the Reform Bill. The 
chief force of his argument was di- 
rected against the violation of char- 
tered rights, which this bill would 
occasion. Because Mr Locke said 
that things should be called by pro- 
per names, he would call the mea- 
sure “ corporation robbery.” His 
description of an imaginary scene 
between Sir James Graham and one 
of his Cumberland constituents, in 
which the baronet admits that he 
could take off no taxes, but had ta- 
ken off sixty-two members from the 
House of Commons instead, was 
given so well—the dialogue managed 
with such irresistibly comic effect, 
that Treasury bench and all joined 
in the universal roar of merriment. 
He concluded by affixing a name to 
the measure, which is not likely to 
die—the “ Russell purge” will not 
soon be forgotten. 

Sir Thomas Denman replied in a 
speech, to which, had the House not 
been previously exhausted, it would 
have been pleasant to listen, as it al- 
ways is to a man possessing so fully 
the graces and ingenuity of an orator 
as Sir Thomas Denman ; but of argu- 
ment bearing on the general ques- 
tion we found none, except that 
drawn from his own individual ex- 
perience, of the painfulness of sitting 
as the nominee of the patron of a 
borough. This is a matter rather of 
sentiment than reasoning, and when 
the question is, whether the boroughs 
are or are not of advantage to the 
working of the political system of 
the country, we do not think that an 
argument of this kind goes for much. 

On the third night of the debate, 
the speakers against the bill were 
Mr G. Bankes, Mr Hart Davis, Mr 
Baring, and Sir Robert Peel; in its 
favour, Mr Hobhouse and Lord Pal- 
merston. It is with great regret that 
our limits compel us to notice these 
speeches so slightly; for we must 
confess that, in the absence of any 
very leading man, we could not have 
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supposed that the House would have 
been able to produce such a night’s 
debate, of which England at any 
time might be proud. Mr Hart Da- 
vis’s talents are not those of an ora- 
tor; but setting him out of the list, 
Lord Palmerston, who can sometimes 
make a good speech, was consider- 
ably inferior to all the rest. Mr 
Bankes’s speech was forcible and 
ingenious, and shewed great research 
upon the history connected with the 
question. Mr Hobhouse’s reply was 
full of force and spirit, and made the 
very best of the subject, but he did 
not enter with any closeness into the 
practical details of the measure. The 
weight attached to Mr Baring’s posi- 
tion in the House, and the strict com- 
mon-sense view in which he discussed 
the question, gave to his disapproval 
of the measure a force that very sensi- 
bly affected the opinion of the House. 
He maintained, that “ while a mix- 
ture of aristocratic and popular influ- 
ence in the House had been the 
greatest promoter of freedom and of 
equal and just laws, he knew of no 
oppression, of no grievance, which 
had sprung from their union.” What 
has been the reply to this ? Has the 
grievance, the practical evil, the per- 
nicious laws, arising from the pre- 
sent state of the representation, been 
pointed out ? No. Has the practi- 
cal good, in the shape of greater li- 
berty, or less taxation, or more trade, 
or greater plenty, which the reform 
will effect for the people, been point- 
ed out? No. Lord Palmerston talk- 
ed vaguely of public opinion in fa- 
vour of a change—of what Mr Can- 
ning’s opinion would be were he 
now alive ; and lightly assumed the 
existence of five defects in the re- 
presentation; when the whole mat- 
ter in controversy is, whether these 
things do exist, or, if existing, whe- 
ther they are defects ? But he point- 
ed out no direct evil as the result of 
the working of the system which he 
says is so defective. We donot say 
that the system is so perfect that no 
evil result could be pointed out; but 
we do not find that the supporters of 
the measure of reform have disco- 
vered such a result. 

From the speech of Sir Robert 
Peel the House and the country ex- 
pected much; and we who have been, 
and may perhaps be again, as ready 
to blame Sir Robert Peel as to praise 
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him, confidently feel, and, therefore, 
hesitate not to say, that whoever has 
heard or read the speech must in 
candour admit, that even the highest 
expectation has been amply fulfilled. 
t is, in truth, a most masterly dis- 
quisition, both upon the general 
question, and the arguments (if 
such they may be called) brought 
forward in support of it; and, in- 
deed, were it not that the public 
craves something new, and will not 
bear a repetition of the same dish, 
however excellent, we should feel 
that we served the cause better by a 
reprint of this speech, than by any 
commentary of our own. The menaces 
by which the necessity of the mea- 
sure is sought to be established, are 
met, and indignantly repelled—the 
sophistries and avoidance of the real 
uestion, on the part of -his adversa- 
ries, exposed—the authorities in fa- 
vour of our mixed constitution, 
quoted, (the noble mover of the pre- 
sent Revolution bill being one,)—the 
disfranchisement of various bodies 
of electors, without any delinquency 
proved against them—the exclusion 
of the lowest orders, in some places, 
where they are now enabled to vote— 
the “tendency” of boroughs to become 
the means of introducing men of ta- 
lent tothe House—the desire of other 
states to imitate our forms of legisla- 
tive deliberation—all these are used 
as arguments against the adoption of 
the measure, and then he comes to 
that which to us appears the most 
important of all. “ What, sir, are the 
practical advantages which are now 
promised as the consequence of the 
change we are invited to make—as 
the compensation for the risk we 
must incur? Positively not one. Up 
to this hour, no one has pretended 
that we shall gain anything by the 
change, excepting, indeed, that we 
shall conciliate the public favour. 
Why, no doubt, you cannot propose 
to share your power with half a 
million of men,without gaining some 
popularity—-without purchasing, by 
such a bribe, some portion of good- 
will. But these are vulgar arts of 
government ; others will outbid you, 
not now, but at no remote period 
—they will offer votes and power to 
a million of men—will quote your 
precedent for the concession, and 
will carry your principles to their le- 
gitimate and natural consequences.” 
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On the fourth night of the debate, 
the measure was supported by Mr 
Gisborne, Mr John Smith, Mr Stan- 
ley, and the Lord Advocate, and op- 
posed by Mr Freshfield, Mr Dun- 
combe, Mr Calcraft, Mr H. Seymour, 
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Mr Wynn, and Mr Croker. Here is 
a goodly array of debaters, and they 
played their parts well. Mr Stanley’s 
speech was a very able one, but en- 
tirely theoretical as far as it related 
to the question, and only touching 
facts when it became personal. Mr 
John Smith did allude to one prac- 
tical result to arise from the measure, 
which he seemed to think would be 
a beneficial one; it was, the disap- 
pearance of many now in the House 
—“many well-dressed, well-behaved, 
well-bred young gentlemen, but 
whose loss would be well supplied 
by the twenty new members who 
would be returned from the towns 
to be enfranchised.” We are willing 
to give this fact, whatever weight 
those who dislike well-dressed, well- 
bred young gentlemen, may please to 
allow it; it is well to get even one 
practical argument out of such a 
heap of declamation. Mr Calcraft 
declared himself a Reformer, but di- 
rectly adverse to a Reforming mea- 
sure of the extent of that proposed. 
Mr Wynn held “the same view, and 
evinced his sincerity by sacrificing 
his place in support of it. 

The high character of the Lord 
Advocate for profound and varied 
abilities, and great dexterity in the 
use of them, led to greatexpectation 
from this his first important display 
in the House of Commons. He was 
destined to be tried by a high stand- 
ard, that of his own reputation; and 
if he in some degree failed, which, 
in the general impression of the 
House, and the metropolis, he cer- 
tainly did, it was because mere ex- 
cellence disappointed, when some- 
thing transcendent was expected. 
He did not hit the tone of the House 
—he fell into the error, in this re- 
spect, which many men of genius 
do, who adopt a more refined, and 
less obvious train of argument or il- 
lustration, than such a mixed audi- 
tory as the House of Commons have 
patience to follow. They require 
something that strikes the senses 
more immediately, and which ittakes 
very little trouble to understand. It 
was thought that the mantle of 
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Brougham was to descend upon Jef- 
frey; but this thought is gone for 
ever: the intense earnestness—the 
headlong passion—the strong plain 
sense of Brougham, which made him 
the wonder, terror, and sometimes 
the delight, of the House of Com- 
mons, are not found to belong to his 
literary associate. While Jeffrey 
spoke, it was whispered about in the 
House, “ this is not a speech he is 
delivering, but a treatise ; he ought 
notto have spoken it here, but printed 
it in his Review.” So great was the 
impatience of a part of the House at 
his manner, that, at one time, an at- 
tempt was made to silence him by 
coughing and other noises, but the 
vehement cheers of his friends put 
an end to what must certainly be 
considered unfair towards a man of 
Mr Jeffrey’s character for intellect, 
even though the manner of its dis- 
play, on that occasion, was not the 
most fortunate. As to the practical 
part of his argument, he avowed that 
the evil he wished to avoid by the 
measure, was the danger of driving 
a great proportion of the distressed 
population into excess, by a denial 
of their just demands—that is, we 
suppose, the danger of a violent ex- 
ertion of physical force, and the good 
to be derived, was the “ infusion” of 
500,000 new constituents,wio would 
create an additional phalanx for the 
protection of the authority, and the 
loyalty of the kingdom. 

Of all the men in the world, the 
very one whom we could have wish- 
ed to rise up after Mr Jeffrey, did 
actually rise—his literary and criti- 
eal rival, Mr John Wilson Croker. 
Mr Croker was, and is, we are sorry 
tosay, suffering from severe ill health, 
but he nevertheless made a speech 
full of admirable points, some of 
them rather over-laboured; and his 
manuer altogether too bitter, but still 
his speech was powerfully effective, 
and the facts that he flung out, like 
Congreve rockets, stuck and burned 
where they fell. After his facts about 
the history of Parliamentary Reform 
Petitions, no one could venture to 
speak of the gradually increasing de- 
sire of the people for Reform; and the 
“ principle” of arepresentation adapt- 
ed to population, was pretty plainly 
shewn to be utterly disregarded in 
the government scheme, though it 
served to point the arguments and 
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adorn the speeches of its supporters. 
The quotation from the Edinburgh 
Review bore very hard on the con- 
sistency of its quondam editor, and 
were we to regard the speeches of 
these two learned and literary gen- 
tlemen as a trial of strength between 
them, we should be inclined to de- 
cide that he of the north came off 
but second best in the tussle. 

The fifth night of the debate 
brought forward no less than seven- 
teen speakers, of whom, ten were 
for, and seven against the measure, 
Of the former, only one, Mr Robert 
Grant, said any thing deserving of 
notice or remembrance, unless, in- 
deed, we except Lord Howick, the 
tone of whose speech excited very 
marked disgust. On the other side, 
the principal speech was that of Mr 
North, which we have heard expe- 
rienced judges declare to have come 
nearer the best style of Mr Canning, 
than any thing that has been heard 
in the House of Commons since the 
death of that fascinating orator. Sir 
George Clerk and Mr Hope gave 
spirited answers to the speech of the 
Lord Advocate ; and Colonel Tyrrell, 
in a plain country-gentleman style, 
spoke effectively upon the question, 
and put the House in great good- 
humour, at the expense of Mr Whit- 
tle Harvey. The balance of effective 
speaking on this night, was exceed- 
ingly in favour of the opponents of 
the measure. On the sixth evening, 
the promoters of the bill rather re- 
covered ground by the powerful talk 
of O’Connell, who certainly, on that 
occasion, brought up a great deal of 
leeway in the estimation of the 
House. Sir J. Graham’s was rather 
a good speech, but not so good as 
was expected, and he made sad 
blunders with some nautical illustra- 
tions which he attempted—he broke 
down in the principal one, amid 
great laughter of the House, and got 
quizzed by that merry bluff gentle- 
man, Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke. 

Mr Attwood’s speech against the 
measure, was, as his speeches al- 
ways are, full of sound practical 
sense. Sergeant Lefroy, from Dub- 
lin, was not well, nor very well re- 
ceived. Mr Praed’s speech, which 
was also delivered under manifest 
indisposition, and at a bad hour of 
the night to win easy approbation, 
was one of very great promise. The 
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newspapers very inadequately re- 
ported it; but those who heard it, 
were not disappointed in marks of 
that brilliant genius which has led to 
his obtaining a seat in the House. 
Mr Bethell of Yorkshire spoke, but 
it was not discoverable on which 
side. 

On the seventh and last night, 
there were many speeches, of which 
the principal were Mr Perceval’s 
against, and Mr Harvey’s for the 
measure. The former, let who will 
ridicule it, was an excellent speech, 
striking home upon the really impor- 
tant matters in the question. 


“* _. Facilis est rigidi censura cachinni.” 


It is easy to laugh at Mr Perceval— 
because he puts his religion, perhaps, 
too much in the van, when it is not 
likely to be treated with respect; but 
when a man speaks plain practical 
sense, he should not be sneered down 
for a peculiarity of manner. As to 
Whittle Harvey, he spoke as he gene- 
rally does—clever, impudent, hard, 
and superficial. His support adds 
no weight of character to any mea- 
sure—he is sufficiently well known 
to be, as Colonel Tyrrell said, “ not 
articular to a shade.” Lord John 
ussell’s reply was very bad in the 
beginning, and better towards its 
close, but throughout feeble in man- 
ner, and uncandid ia statement. 
Such is asketch, rapid and imper- 
fect it must be allowed, of the great 
debate on the bringing in of the re- 
form bill; but who can describe with- 
in a few pages the minute particulars 
of seven times seven hours speech- 
making ? Upon the whole debate we 
should not fear to leave it to any 
honest critic, of any party, to decide 
which had the advantage, sure of a 
decision in favour of the speeches 
against the measure. In the morti- 
fying consciousness of this being the 
fact, the friends of Ministers cry out 
against the right of borough mem- 
bers to have been heard at all upon 
the question. So violently unjust a 
point was, we suppose, never before 
set up upon a matter where public 
rights were in controversy. Why 
should not borough members be 
heard ? They do not appear as wit- 
nesses in their own cause—they are, 
asmembers of the House of Com- 
mons, members for the whole country, 
and on an equality as senators with 
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any other members. They are plead- 
ing a cause, not giving evidence, and 
they come forth as champions in the 
fair field of argument, to stand or fall 
by the test of truth and facts, which 
are open alike to all. If the members 
for boroughs be able men, should we 
not be cautious how we interfere 
with the system which brings them 
into the House ?—if they be not able 
men, why are their speeches thus 
feared? for as yet it is not the inter- 
ference of their votes which has been 
objected to. 

We do most sincerely trust that no 
clamour without, nor intimidation 
nor abuse within, the House, may 
have the effect of giving any suc- 
cessful countenance to a measure of 
a tendency so revolutionary, that 
were it to pass into a law, we cannot 
see how sober thinking men could 
have confidence in the stability of any 
institution in this country. We think 
it perfectly obvious that such arevo- 
lution in the mode of electing the 
House of Commons, would give a 
preponderance to the democratical 
part of our constitution, which would 
soon be fatal to the existence of the 
other parts, and therefore destruc- 
tive to the well-being of the demo- 
cracy itself. If we could believe that 
the common people, or the middle 
class, (as that is the favourite phrase, ) 
were capable of more happily go- 
verning themselves, if all authority 
were taken away from those above 
and below them, we might look upon 
such a measure as this with some 
hope, but we think no such thing; 
and whatever respect we may have 
for the sound sense of this class, dis- 
played in the management of their 
own affairs, we firmly believe that, 
in matters of government, a mixture 
of other influences with theirs is 
necessary not only for the good of 
the nation at large, but even for their 
own peculiar good. 

We have looked, but looked in 
vain, for any argument establishing 
a link of connexion between the Re- 
form so much clamoured for, and an 
abolition of the causes which distress 
the people, check their industry, and 
thwart their efforts to be prosperous 
and happy. This should be looked 


to first, and were this attended to, we 
should then be by no means adverse 
to such a cautious and gradual 
amendment of our representative 
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system, as would give to property 
and intelligence, a more equal and 
generally diffused influence ; but to 
be useful at all—nay, not to be de- 
structive—it should be soberly, cau- 
tiously, and gradually done. The 
present measure is altogether rank 
with the odour of revolution—it 
stinks in the nostrils of men who love 
peace, and prosperity, and security, 
and can only find partisans amongst 
those whom party fury blinds to the 
dictates of common sense, or who 
yield to base fear, instead of looking 
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steadily at a slight danger, which 
would vanish away as soon as it was 
boldly examined. This we say with 
regard to the nation at large; as to 
the party which has introduced it to 
Parliament, they appear to have 
adopted it as a desperate expedient 
for bearing down the opposition, 
which their previous ill success had 
made so strong. Through fear of 
not continuing to govern, they have 
risked a measure, of which the bare 
promulgation directly tends to make 
the country ungovernable. 





TO MRS HEMANS. 


Thou hast ennobled Woman, and thy name 

Shall to posterity be handed down. 
Thine, lady, thine shall be the poet’s fame ; 

And, brightly wreath’d within thy laurel crown, 
Fair flowers of light and loveliness shall bloom, 
Scattering their perfume round thy hallow’d tomb! 


How oft the deep-toned magic of thy strains 
In eve’s soft twilight, to the heart appealing, 
Touching each nerve, and thrilling through my veins, 
In breathings full of rich and tender feeling, 
Has made the warm blood from my cheek retire, 
And in my breast a slight poetic fire! 


O were it mine to tune thy sounding harp, 
And strike the chords of thy celestial lyre— 
To bid contending passions, keen and sharp , 
Quit their strong hold, and at my will expire; 
To raise the patriot flame, and for the brave 
A requiem sing, like thine own K6érner’s Grave! 


But no! it may not be! 


No hand but thine 


Shall ever tune that deeply-touching string ; 
Thou art thyself alone, whether thou twine 

In rosy garland fair the flowers of spring, 
Or wake the mourning for the early dead, 
Or the low plaintive wail for love that’s fled? 


Lady! despise not thou my humble song, 

And think not lightly of the heart that feels 
(Though loftier praises may to thee belong) 

The bright enchantment that thy music yields: 
Thou lov’st sincerity ; and though my lays 
Be homely, thou wilt not reject the praise. 


Leeds. 


E. P. 








Parriots as we are,as well as Cos- 
mopolites, how relieving, how re- 
freshing, how invigorating, and how 
elevating to our senses and our souls, 
to fly from politics to poetry—from 
the Honourable House to the Immor- 
tal Homer—from the vapid feuds of 
air and reformers, to the dead- 

y wrath of nature’s heroic sons— 
from the helpless limp of any mid- 
dle-aged Smith, to the elastic lame- 
ness of old Vulean—from O’Connell 
and Hunt,with their matchless black- 
ing, to 

* Atrides, king of men, and Thetis’ god- 

like son!”” 


We are no great Greek scholars ; 
but we can force our way, vi et ar- 
mis, through the Iliad. What we do 
not clearly,we dimly, understand, and 
are happy in the glorious glimpses ; 
in the full unbroken light, we bask 
like an eagle in the sunshine that 
emblazons his eyrie; in the gloom 
that sometimes falls suddenly down 
on his inspired rhapsodies, as if from 
a tower of clouds, we are for a 
time eyeless as “ blind Mzonides,” 
while with him we enjoy “ the dark- 
ness that may be felt ;” as the light- 
nings of his genius flash, lo! before 
our wide imagination ascends “state- 
ly-structured Troy,” expand tented 
shore and masted sea; and in that 
thunder we dream of the nod that 
shuddered Olympus. 

Some people believe in twenty 
Homers—we in one. Nature is not 
so prodigal of her great poets. Hea- 
ven only knows the number of her 
own stars—no astronomer may ever 
count them—but the soul-stars of 
earth are but few; and with this 
Perryan pen could we name them 
all. Who ever heard of two Miltons 
—of two Shakspeares? That there 
should even have been one of each, is 
a mystery, when we look at what are 
called men. Who, then, after consi- 
dering thatargument,will believe that 
Greece of old was glorified by a nu- 
merous brotherhood of coeval genii 
of mortal birth, all “ building up the 
lofty rhyme,” till beneath their har- 
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SOTHEBY’S HOMER.* 


monious hands, arose, in its perfect 
proportions, immortal in its beauty 
and magnificence,“ The Tale of Troy 
Divine ?” 

Was Homer savage or civilized ? 
Both. So was Achilles. Conceived 
by a goddess, and begotten by a hero, 
that half-celestial child sat at the 
knees of a formidable Gamaliel— 
Chiron the Centaur. Grown up to 
perfect stature, his was the Beauty 
of the Passions—Apollo’s self, in his 
loveliness, not a more majestic mi- 
nister of death. Paint him in two 
words—StTormy SUNSHINE. 

Was the breath of life ever in that 
shining savage—or was he but a lus- 
trous shadow in blind Homer’s ima- 
gination? What matters it? All is 
that we think; no other existence; 
Homer thought Achilles; clouds are 
transient, but Troy’s towers are eter- 
nal. Oh! call not Greek a dead Jan- 

uage, if you havea soui to be saved! 
he bard who created, and the he- 
roes who fought in the Iliad, are 
therein not entombed, but enshrined; 
and their spirits will continue to 
breathe and burn there, till the stars 
are cast from the firmament, and 
there is an end to what we here 
call Life. 

Homer, you know, wrote in Greek, 
and in many dialects. He has been 
translated into English, which, in he- 
roic measures, you know, admits but 
of one. All translation of the high- 
est poetry, we hold, must be, such 
is the mysterious incarnation of 
thought and feeling in language, at 
best but a majestic mockery—some- 
thing ghostlike; when supposed most 
substantial, suddenly seeming most 
a shadow—or change that image, 
why, then, like a broken rainbow, 
or say, rather, like a rainbow re- 
fracted, as well as reflected, from 
the sky-gazing sea. Glorious pieces 
of colour are lying here and there, 
reminding us of what, a moment 
before, we beheld in a perfect arch 
on heaven. 

But while the nations of the earth 
all speak in different tongues—they 
all feel with one heart, and they all 
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think with one brain. Therefore, he 
who hath the gift of tongues, may, 
from an alien language, transfuse 
much of the meaning that inspirits it 
into his own; although still we must 
always be inclined to say, listening 
to the “ repeated strain,” 


“ Alike, but oh! how different.” 


All truly great or good poets desire 
that all mankind should, as far as it 
is possible, enjoy all that in the hu- 
man is most divine; and therefore 
while each has 


*‘ Like Prometheus stolen the fire from 
heaven,” 


they haveall exultingly availed them- 
selves of the common privilege of 
stealing—whenever inspired so to do 
—and gery is thus often the 
sign of a noble idolatry—of steal- 
ing from one another, that after 
hoarding them up in the sunny and 
windy air-lofts of their own imagi- 
nations, they may in times of dearth 
—or to make plenty more plenteous 
—diffuse and scatter those life-enno- 
bling thefts—in furtherance of the 
desires of the dead— 


* O’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle 
warms !” 
And thus, too, have the truly great 
and good poets sometimes—often— 
felt that it was dignified to become 
translators. What else—ay, ay, 
much else—was the divine Virgil ? 
Fools disparage him, for that he 
translated—stole from Homer. As 
well despise Shakspeare because 
he stole, not only from unwritten 
nature and her oral traditions, but 
from all the old Homeric war chro- 
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nicles people had got printed, that he 

could lay hands on; 

* For the thief of all thieves was the 
Warwickshire thief !” 

Indeed, Shakspeare, who had 
* little Latin, and no Greek,” con- 
trived—heaven only knows how— 
to translate into English thousands 
of fine things from those languages. 
Marlow was an avowed and regular 
translator—so was Ben Jonson— 
and many others of that wonder- 
working age. But come down, with- 
out fear of breaking your neck by 
the fall—to Dryden and Pope at 
once ;—and then, sliding along a 
gentle level, to Cowper—and, last of 
all, to Sotheby—all translators—and 
who is good, who better, and who 
best, you sure will find it hard to 
say—of the “ myriad-minded” Ho- 
mer. 

Let it at once suffice for Mr 
Sotheby’s satisfaction, that we say 
he is entitled—and we do not know 
another person of whom we could 
safely say as much—to deal with 
that well-booted Grecian, even at 
this time of day, after all that has 
been done to, in, with, and by “ Him 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey,” by 
not a few of our prevailing Poets. 

Let us draw the best of them upin 
rank and file, and as they march be- 
fore us, try their height by_a mental 
military standard, declaring who are 
fit for admission into the grenadiers, 
who into the light company, and 
who must go into the battalion. 

We shall confine ourselves to the 
First Book—itself a poem—and let 
us try the volunteers by the test of 
the Opening thereof—almost all edu- 
cated persons being familiar with 
that glorious Announcement in the 
original Greek. 


CHAPMAN. 
* Achilles’ baneful wrath resound, O Goddess, that impos’d 
Infinite sorrows on the Greeks, and many brave souls loos’d 
From breasts heroic, sent them far to that invisible cave 
That no light comforts, and their limbs to dogs and vultures gave; 
To all which Jove’s will gave effect, from whom first strife begun 
Betwixt Atrides, king of men, and Thetis’ godlike son.” 
DRYDEN. 
“ The wrath of Peleus’ son, O muse, resound, 
Whose dire effects the Grecian army found, 
And many a hero, king, and hardy knight, 
Were sent in early youth to shades of night, 
Their limbs a prey to dogs and vultures made. 
So was the sovereign will of Jove obey’d ; 
From that ill-omen’d hour, when strife begun 
Betwixt Atrides great and Thetis’ godlike son.”” 
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TICKEL. 
* Achilles’ fatal wrath, whence discord rose, 
That brought the sons of Greece unnumber’d woes, 
O Goddess! sing. Full many a hero’s ghost 
Was driven untimely to th’ infernal coast, 
While in promiscuous heaps their bodies lay, 
A feast fur dogs and every bird of prey. 
So did the sire of gods and men fulfil 
His stedfast purpose and almighty will ; 
What time the haughty chiefs their jars begun, 
Atrides, king of men, and Peleus’ godlike son.”’ 

POPE. 

** Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 


-Gf woes unnumber’d, heavenly goddess sing , 


That wrath which hurl’d to Piuto’s gloomy reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 

Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore ; 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove.” 
COWPER. 

** Sing, Muse, the deadly wrath of Peleus’ son, 

Achilles, source of many thousand woes 





[April, 


To the Achaian host, which num’rous souls 
Of heroes sent to Ades premature, 
And left their bodies to devouring dogs 
And birds of heaven, (so Jove his will perform’d,) 
From that dread hour when discord first embroil’d 
Achilles and Atrides king of men.” 
SOTHEBY. } 
* Sing, Muse, Pelides’ wrath, whence woes on woes 
O’er the Acheans’ gather’d host arose, 
Her chiefs’ brave souls untimely hurl’d from day, 
And left their limbs to dogs and birds a prey ; 
Since first ’yainst Atreus’ son Achilles strove, 
And their dire feuds fulfill’d the wiil of Jove.” 


What are the qualities that charac- 
terise the original? Simplicity and 
stateliness. Each word in the first 
line is great. 

MHNIN asids, Osa, TInAniadew "arsdjios. 
Now, not one of all the translations 
makes an approach to the grandeur 
of that magnificent line. It is then, 
we may conclude, unapproachable 
in the English—and consequently in 
any other language. Dryden and 
Cowper, we think, (please always, if 
you have time and opportunity, to 
verify or falsify our criticisms by re- 
ference to translation and original,) 
succeed best ; Pope and Sotheby are 
about on an couilte, though Pope is 
the more musical; and Tickel is 
poor, though Johnson, throughout 
that passage, waywardly prefers him 
to Pope. Perhaps some wil] think 
old Chapman the best, after all, and 
certainly his lines have the “ long- 
resounding march,” if not the “ en- 
ergy divine.” Pope says of Chap- 
man sneeringly, that he has “ taken 


an advantage of an immeasurable 
length of verse.’ The longer the 
better, say we, had he known how to 
use it—which, though the above quo- 
tation be very good, we say he ge- 
nerally did not, in spite of the Cock- 
neys. 

Observe with what a sonorous 
and significant, nay sublime, word, 
Homer begins the second line, 
OvAouény, Thetranslators give “bane- 
ful,” “ dire effects,” “ fatal,’ “ dire- 
ful,” “ deadly,” all right and good, 
but not one of them placed where 
Homer placed his word in its power. 

Sotheby omits it. 

The Jast line of the Announcement 
is full brother to the first—only look 
at it. 





"ateeldns Te, aval dvdpav, nal Mos "AXsADEUs. 


All the translators were bound by 
every tie, human and divine, to have 
preserved—if that were possible— 
its sound, and its sense, and its soul. 
Old Chapman has done so, and 
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praise be to him; Dryden had the 
gumption to steal old Chapman’s 
line, but even in an Alexandrine he 
could not get a common title to Aga- 
memnon’s just title of “ King of Men,” 
and had to cut it down to “ great,” 
thereby impairing its majesty; Tic- 
kel also keeps to old Chapman, and 
wisely drops out “ betwixt ;” Pope 
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translates it poorly, and kills it by 
transposition; Cowper keeps it in 
its right place, but has dropped the 
noble and essential epithets; Sothe- 
by almost repeats Pope. 

Let us go straight to the famous 
picture of the Descent of the Plague- 
Apollo. We must really give the 
Greek. 


“Q¢ Dar’ evyouevos* rod O° txrvs Doioos "AwoAroy" 
By 08 xar ovAtymmroso moLenvary oo peevos xine 
Tok’ apeorcuv exo, ueOnesPia te Pagireny 
"Exrarygay 0 ae dirrol tx’ wo xoortvoro, 
Avrod xsvnbevros’ oO 4ie vuxtk gosnws* 
“ECer tmet’ amdvievbs vedy, pesre O joy Enns’ 
Ati 08 xraryryh rivet Xeryvgtoro Bioio. 
Ovgiins wiv mparor tmayero, nal xivag cgryous* 
Avrag twresr avroios Béros eyemeunes ePusis, 
Bedar™ wisi OF wuead venvwv xechovro Doeessces. 


This all men feel to be sublime. 
Yet, strange to say, we doubt if to 
two imaginations it presents any 
thing like the same picture. The 
Sun-god, Phebus Apollo, being incen- 
sed, slew mules, dogs, and Greeks. 
He isthe Plague. Yet he is a Divinity 
too—and, at one and the same time, 
he plays to admiration the part of 
both, and we defy you to tell which 
is, in your mind, the predominant 
idea—of his Godship or his Plague- 
ship. Down to the end of the line 
closing with i, he is himself ovits 
‘Awiaawr—Etty might paint him— 
Macdonald shew him in sculpture. 
But henceforth he is entirely, or 
nearly, the Plague. True, he conti- 
nues to shoot his arrows—but the 
Impersonation grows faint; and, fi- 
nally, from before our eyes at least, 
fades utterly away. For how can 
the imagination, that was startled by 


the suddenness of the descent of the 
glorious Apparition from the summits 
of Olympus, figure to itself the same 
Sight sitting apart from the ships for 
nine nights and days of slaughter, 
and of blazing funeral piles! The 
bright Vision of Poetry gives place 
gradually to the dim vagueness of 
national Superstition. If this be 
true—and it it be possible to do it, 
then the translator should vary his 
version, in the same spirit as Homer 
saw and sung, and make us feel the 
strange transition from Divinity to 
Disease. How may he do so? By 
intensifying, as Homer did, the Per- 
sonality of the Godhead, up to the 
highest pitch at 8.3.0 ; and thenletting 
it generalize itself away into the mere 
presence of the unweariable activity 
of death. 

Competitors! right shoulders for- 
ward—wheel ! 


CHAPMAN. 
“ Thus he pray’d, and Phoebus heard him pray— 
And, vex’d at heart, down from the tops of steep heaven stoop’d, his bow, 
And quiver covered round, his hands did on his shoulders throw ; 
And of the angry deity the arrows as he moved 


Rattled about him. 


Like the night he ranged the host, and roved 


(Apart the fleet set) terribly; with his hard-loosing hand 

His silver bow twang’d, and his shafts did first the mules command, 
And swift hounds, then the Greeks themselves—his deadly arrows shot, 
The fires of death went never out, nine days his shafts flew hot 


About the army.” 


DRYDEN. 
“ He pray’d, and Phoebus hearing, urged his flight, 


With fury kindled, from Olympus’ beight ; 


——— 











| 
| 
| 
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His quiver o’er his ample shoulders threw; 
His bow twang’d, and his arrows rattled as they flew. 
Black as a stormy night, he ranged around 
The tents, and compass’d the devoted ground. 
Then with full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather’d fates among the mules and sumpters sent, 
The essay of rage ; on faithful dogs the next ; 
And last in human hearts his arrows fixed. 
The god nine days the Greeks at rovers killed, 
Nine days the camp with funeral fires was filled.” 
TICKEL, 
** Apollo heard his injured suppliant’s cry ; 
Down rush’d the vengeful warrior from the sky; 
Across his breast the glittering bow he flung, 
And at his back the well-stored quiver hung: 
(His arrows rattled as he urged his flight.) 
In clouds he flew, conceal’d from mortal sight, 
Then took his stand the well-aim’d shaft to throw; 
Fierce sprang the string, and twang’d the silver bow. 
The dogs and mules his first keen arrows slew; 
Amid the ranks, the next more fatal flew, 
A deathful dart. The funeral piles around, 
For ever blazed on the devoted ground.” 
POPE. 
“‘ Thus Chryses pray’d, the favouring power attends, { 
And from Olympus’ lofty top descends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound, 
Fierce as he moved his silver shafts resound. 
Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 
And gloomy darkness roli’d around his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly bow, | 
And hissing, fly the feather’d fates below. 
On mules and dogs, the infection first began, 
And last, the vengeful arrows fix’d in man. 
For nine long nights, through all the dusky air, 
The pyres thick flaming, shot a dismal glare.”’ 
COWPER. 
*‘ Such pray’r he made, and it was heard. The God, 
Down from Olympus, with his radiant bow, 
And his full quiver o’er his shoulder slung, 
March’d in his anger ; shaken as he moved, 
His rattling arrows told of his approach. 
Like night he came, and seated with the ships 
In view, dispatched an arrow. Clang’d the cord, 
Dread-sounding, bounding on the silver bow. 
Mules first, and dogs, he struck, but aiming soon 
Against the Greeks themselves, his bitter shafts 
Smote them. The frequent piles blazed night and day.” 
SOTHEBY. 
‘** Thus Chryses pray’d: his pray’r Apollo heard, 
And heavenly vengeance kindled at the word. 
He from Olympus’ brow, in fury bore 
His bow and quiver’s death-denouncing store. 
The arrows, rattling round his viewless flight, 
Clang’d, as the god descended, dark as night. 
Then Pheebus stay’d, and from the fleet apart, 
Launch’d on the host the inevitable dart; 
And ever as he wing’d the shaft below, 
Dire was the twanging of the silver bow. 
Mules and swift dogs first fell, then far around 
Man felt the god’s immedicable wound. 
Corse lay on corse, to fire succeeded fire, 
As death unweary’d fed the funeral pyre.” 
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Here again, old Chapman may be 
said, on the whole, to be excellent. 
But Homer does not shew us Apollo 
—that translator does—in the act of 
enduing himself with his bow and 
quiver. We see from the first the 
“ heavenly archer,” (these are Mr 
Milman’s words,) equipped for re- 
venge. “ His silver bow twang’d,” 
is indeed wofully inadequate, and 
“ hard-loosing hand,” though rather 
expressive, and shewing that old 
Chapman may have been a toxopho- 
lite as well as Ascham, nor yet un- 
Homeric, is not in the original, and 
therefore gives offence to us who 
belong to the King’s Body-Guard. 

Dryden sadly mistakes and mars 
the majestic meaning of 


7 > oe * ‘ 
Exraygav) cee’ disol ia wpemy xwopeivoro, 
7. ~ , 
Aurs xivnbevros* 


“ His bow twang’d and. his arrows rat- 
tled as they flew !” 


This is an unlucky blunder—and 
it led him into another,— 


“ Then with full force his deadly bow he 
bent !” 


As much as to say, we presume, 
that though before his “bow twang’d” 
it had not been bent with full force. 
“ Glorious John” did not see that it 
had not before been bent at all. 
Why should it, till he had taken 
his station apart from the ships? 
“ Featlier’d fates” are fine things— 
but not in the passage. “ The 
Greeks at rovers killed,’ is a piece 
of pedantic impertinence—which 
archers will understand— and for 
which, could Homer have foreseen 
it, he would have longed even in 
Hadesto have broken Dryden’s head. 

Tickel’s translation is nearly a 
total failure. Vengeful “ warrior,” 
is somewhat impertinent. 


“ The well-aimed shafts to throw,” 


suggests a suspicion that our friend 
was thinking of a “ stone bicker ;” 


yet, strange to say, the next line is - 


more truely Homeric than, perhaps, 
any other single line in any of the 
other tranlations, and is almost per- 
fect,— 


* Fierce sprung the string, and twang’d 
the silver bow.” 
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* In clouds he flew, concealed from mor- 
tal sight,” 


is an absolute and manifest lie; for 
Homer saw him, and so do we, and 
so did Tickel himself, unless he 
were bat-blind, which he was not, 
but, on the contrary, had a couple 
of good sharp eyes in his head. 

On Pope’s translation it is not pos- 
sible to bestow much praise. 


** Bent was his bow the Grecian hearts to 
wound,” 


is false and feeble. “ Resound” 
should have been “ resounded,”’ we 
suspect; though such capricious 
change of tense is, we know, a bad 
trick, common among the poets of 
Pope’s school. 


“ And gloomy darkness gather’d round 
his head,” , 

is idle tautology. “ Twang’d his 

deadly bow,” not literal, where lite- 

rality was demanded; and “feathered 

fates” may be restored, without Pope 

peing the poorer, to Dryden. 


“ For nine long nights, through all the 
dusky air, 

The pyres thick-flaming shot a dismal 
glare,” 


are very noble lines; but the pyres 
burned by day as well as night— 
though by day they were doubtless 
not so visible. Homer left us to see 
them of ourselves during both; but 
since Pope has grandly directed our 
eyes to the night-imagery, we owe 
him gratitude. 

Cowper, on the whole, is good, 
forcible ; but owing to some rather 
commonish words, we fear, not 
sufficiently dignified —for Apollo. 
“ Marched in his anger,” is raw-re- 
cruitish; though raw recruits are 
often formidable fellows ; and “ told 
of his approach,” is very prosaic. 
After it, only think of Milton’s “ far- 
off his coming shone!” The attempt 
at imitative harmony or discord in 
the singular line about “dread-sound- 
ing bounding,” we confess we like 
—but liking is not loving, nor loving 
admiring, nor admiring astonishment, 
nor astonishment exultation. 

Sotheby is excellent—but not all 
we hoped he might have been— 
with all these bell-rocks and beat 
con lights—to shew him his path on 
the waters. “ Kindled at the word,” 
is sudden and sharp, but quaint and 


¥ 
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incorrect. ‘“ Then Phebus stayed,” 
has the same merit and the same de- 
merit’ ‘We do not like the repetition 
of “ dart’*in shaft.” “ Immedicable 
wound” and “ inevitable dart,” have 
a sameness of sound not satisfactory 
to our ears at the close of lines so 
near each other—nor is there any 
thing ‘answering to either epithet in 
Homer. 

* Dire was the twanging of the silver bow,” 


is admirable in its almost literal sim- 
plieity. 
“Corse lay on corse, to fire succeeded 
fire, 
And death unwearied fed the funeral 
pyre,”’ 
are in themselves two strong lines— 
but are they both equal in power and 


‘glory, to 


ctish O& mug vexvey xeesovro Sapesiees ; 
No.: 

There is one half line in the ori- 
ginal of which we have yet said no- 
thing—and which loses its identity 
in’ some of these translations, and 
scareély preserves itin others. What 
effect does it produce on your ima- 
gination ? ' 

; a 2D nis vuxTi touxas* 
Old Chapman renders it—rightly so 
far, for so far literally— 


“ Like the Night, he ranged the host.” 
Dryden— 


** Black as a stormy night, he ranged 
around 
The tents.” 


Pope— 


“ Breathing revenge, a sudden night he 
spread, 

And gloomy darkness roll’d around his 
head,” 


which last line we have already 
abuoede Tickel, idiotically as we 


‘* In clonds he flew, conceal'd from mor. 
> tal sight.” 


Cowper best ofall, and perfectly— 
is _SOLike night he came {" 

and Sotheby— 

“s As the God descended, dark as night,” 


—which is not so good as Cowper, 
only because not literally Homer. 


_ The arrows chink as-often as he jogs! 


(April, 


We ask you again, what effect does 
it preduce in your imagination ?° Not 
surely that of night over the wh6te 
sky—not utter concealment. of,fhe 
God in a darkness, not appertaining 
to himself, but in which he is mere] 
enshrouded, as are the heavens an 
earth ? No, no, no, that cannot have 
been intended by Homer. But Ho- 
mer, we think, in the inspiration of 
his religious awe, suddenly saw 
Apollo, the very God of Light, chan- 
ging in the passion—the agony of 
rage—intoan Apparition the reverse, 
the opposite, of his own lustrousness, 
—undergoing a dreadful Transfigura- 
tion. It was not as if Day became 
Night, but that the God of Day was 
wrath-changed into the Night God— 
almost as if Apollo had become 
Pluto. Milton must have undérstood 
the image so, for he has transferred 
it—not the change—but the image 
itself, to his most dreadful personage, 
“ Black it stood as Night’—in the 
daylight, you know, and therefore 
was that Foul Blotch so terrible. 
Try then each translation separate- 
ly, by this the test of truth, and 
judge for yourself which is good, 
which bad, and which indifferent. 
We should like to hear your ‘opi- 
nion. 

Meanwhile, before we proceed to 
another passage, only hear old Hob- 
bes, who, perhaps you may not know 
it, translated the [liac ...dtheOdyssey. 
“ His poetry, as well as Ogilvie’s,” 
(which we have never chanced to 
see,) says Pope truly, “ is too mean 

for criticism.” 
“ His prayer was granted by the Deity; 
Who with his silver bow and arrows keen, 
Descended from Olympus silently, 
In likeness of the sable Night unseen.” 
In this stealthiness there seems to us 
something meanly suspicious. True, 
that in scripture we read of death 
coming like a thief in the night—but. 
that was not said for the sake of sub- 
limity, but to shew us how we are, in 
our imagined deepest home-felt secu- 
rity, unsafe from that, murderous: 
wretch Death, or. Williams. . But 
Homer being a heathen »meant no. 
uncivil scorn of Apollo—ywhereas 
Hobbes converts him/sinte a cracks- 
man. twed 
* His bow and quiver both behind him 
hung, 


” 


<4 
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We come now to that immortal 
quarrel 


“ Betwixt Atrides, king of men, and 
Thetis’ godlike son ;” 


and are thankful to learn that we 
ourselves have never felt tempted, 
by a rash ambition, to dare to try 
to translate it. Never did Wrath 
so naturally, we may say rightfully, 
—speaking of chiefs who were any 
thing but Christian—flame up, from 
a single spark into a roaring flame, 
within magnanimous hearts, Ere yet 
he knew what Chryses was about to 
divulge as the cause of the Plague— 
unless, indeed, he had a sort of pre- 
saging forethought, that it somchow 
or other regarded the king—Achil- 
les, by promising the priest immu- 
nity from all punishment, placed 
himself in the spirit and posture of 
a foe to Agamemnon. That Atrides 
should have been smitten with sud- 
den rage against the supplicant Fa- 
ther, we cannot wonder ; for we soon 
have his own word for it, that Chry- 
ses was now as dear, that is, dearer 
to him than ever had been Clytem- 
nestra in her golden and virgin days. 
Kings, heroic and unheroic, are sel- 
dom subjects to right reason; and, 
in his towering passion with the 
slow-footed Chryses, his looks could 
have been none of the sweetest to- 
wards the swift-footed Achilles. 
That fiercest of the fierce, took him 
up at once, on his first tyrannical 
deviation from justice—thence in- 
stant revenge threatened not vain- 
ly by him whose will was law—the 
pride of unmatched power in one, 
conflicting with the more than pride 
of the invincible valour of the other 
—the ae of habitual dignity 
on this side, watching the character 
of the rage of natural passionateness 
on that—till each seemed equally the 
fount of the stormy light that redly 
discoloured the countenances of both 
heroes—and king and prince shone 
and shook alike in the perturbation 
of their sa spirits, the intolerant 
and seatannedl sons of headstrong and 
headlong nature. 

is it not amazing te think of it, 
after we lay down this dramatic 
scene, how Homer, without any ap- 
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parent effort, has kept up, through- 
out all the furious oe of these 


heroes to each other, such 
sympathy with both, that tho 
sometimes shaken, it is never broken; 
and that,during the course of the quar 
rel, though assuredly our hearts beat 
faster and louder towards Achilles, 
they ever and anon go half over to 
the side of Agamemnon? He swore 
but to deprive his antagonist of that 
blessing of which himself was about 
to be, as he thought, robbed—the en- 
joyment of love and beauty. What 
signifies right, or the observance or 
violation of right, when disappoint- 
ment, which in the soul of a king is 
equal to a subject’s despair, has dark- 
ed conscience and corrupted will, and 
secks refuge in revenge ? And what 
signifies blood-thirsty heroism, that 
has been exulting in victorious fields 
of death to the soul in which it has 
burned, when its sweetest meed is ra- 
vished out of its embrace, the light of 
woman’s eyes, and the fragrance of 
womau’s bosom, that had captivated 
the conqueror, and bound him with- 
in his night-tent, in divinest thral- 
dom, the slave of aslave ? Patriotism, 
glory, fealty, are all overpowered by 
pride raging in the sense of degrada- 
tion, injustice, and wrong, done to it, 
openly beneath the sun, and before 
all eyes; and downis flung the gold- 
studded sceptre on the earth, that the 
clash may ratify the oath sworn to 
Jove, that never more shall the hand 
that swayed it draw the sword, 
though the oe Hector 
should drive Greece to her s ips, and 
Troy be triumphant over her flying 
sons. Is not this a Quarrel indeed of 
demigods, and who could have sung 
it but Homer ? 

We cannot quote all the transla- 
tions of the progress of this Wrath 
up to the intervention of Minerva, 
and therefore we shall quote none of 
them—but go to the passage in which 
the goddess reveals herself to the 
goddess-born, and so far calms the 
roar within his soul, as does a sud- 
den lull for a while that of the sea. 
Agamemnon has just said—as Dry- 
-_ makes him say, “ Briseis shall be 
mine,” 


CHAPMAN. 
* Thetis’ son at this stood vext, his heart 
Bristled his bosom, and two ways drew his diecursive part, 
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If from his thigh his sharp sword drawn, he should make room about 
Atrides’ person, slaughtering him, or sit his anger out, : : 
And curb his spirit. While these thoughts strived in his blood and mind, 
And he his sword drew, down from heaven Athenia stoop’d, and shined 
About his temples, being sent by the ivory-wristed queen, 
Saturnia, who out of her heart had ever loving been, 
And careful of the good of both. She stood behind, and took 
Achilles by the yellow curls, and only gave her look 
To him appearance; not a man of all the rest could see. 
He turning back his eye, amaze shook every faculty ; 
Yet straight he knew her by her eyes, so terrible they were 
Sparkling with ardour’ —— 
DRYDEN. 

“* At this the impatient hero sourly smiled ; 

His heart impetuous in his bosom boil’d, 

And, justled by two tides of equal sway, 

Stood for a while suspended in his way. 

Betwixt his reason and his rage untamed, 

One whisper’d soft, and one aloud reclaim’d ; 

That only counsell’d to the safer side, 

This to the sword his ready hand apply’d. 

Unpunish’d to support the affront was hard, 

Nor easy was the attempt to force the guard. 

But soon the thirst of vengeance fired his blood, 

Half-shone his falchion, and half-sheath’d it stood. 

In that nice moment, Pallas, from above, 

Commission’d by the imperial wife of Jove, 

Descended swift: (the white-arm’d queen was loath 

The fight should follow, for she favour’d both :) 

Just as in act he stood, in clouds enshrined, 

Her hand she fasten’d on his hair behind ; 

Then backward by his yellow curl she drew ; 

To him, and him alone, confess’d in view. 

Tamed by superior force, he turn’d his eyes 

Aghast at first, and stupid with surprise.” 

POPE. 

* Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppress’d, 

His heart swell’d high, and labour’d in his breast. 

Distracting thoughts by turns his bosom rul’d, 

Now fir’d by wrath, and now by reason cool’d ; 

That prompts his hand to draw the deadly sword, 

Force thro’ the Greeks, and pierce their haughty lord : 

This whispers soft, his vengeance to control, 

And calm the rising tempest of his soul. 

Just as in anguish of suspense he stay’d, 

While half-unsheath’d appear’d the glittering blade, 

Minerva swift descended from above, 

Sent by the sister and the wife of Jove; 

For both the princes claim’d her equal care. 

Behind she stood, and by the golden bair 

Achilles seiz’d; to him alone confess’d, 

A sable cloud conceal’d her from the rest. 

He sees, and sudden to the goddess cries, 

Known by the flames that sparkle from her eyes.” 

COWPER. 

“ He ended, and Achilles’ bosom swell’d 

With indignation ; racking doubts ensu’d, 

And sore perplex’d him, whether forcing wide 

A passage through them, with his blade unsheath’d, 

To lay Atrides breathless at his foot, 

Or to command his stormy spirit down. 

So doubted he, and undecided yet, 

Stood drawing forth his falchion huge; when, lo! 

Down sent by Juno, to whom both alike 
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Were dear, and who alike watch’d over both, 
Pallas descended. At his back she stood, 
To none apparent, save himself alone, 
And seiz’d his golden locks. Startled, he turn’d, 
And instant knew Minerva, Flash’d her eyes 
Terrific, whom in haste he thus bespake :”” 

SOTHEBY. 

“ He spake—Achilles flam’d—wrath, deep, disdain, 
Sweil’d his high heart,"and thrill’d in every vein ; 
In doubt, with sword unsheath’d to force his way, 
Dash thro’ the warriors, and the tyrant slay ; 
Or, in stern mastery of his mind, control 
Th’ unsated vengeance of an outrag’d soul. 
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In this dread doubt, while now in act display’d, 

His hand had half unsheath’d th’ avenging blade. 
Pallas, at mandate of the wife of Jove, 

Who watch’d the rival chiefs with equal love, 

Unseen by all, behind Achilles stood, 

Seiz’d his gold locks, and curb’d his madd’ning mood. 
He turn’d, and awe-struck, straight the goddess knew, 
As from her eyes the living lightning flew.” 


Achilles has now lost all desire— 
all power to speak—and he late so 
insultingly, an vagy and sa- 
vagely, and fiercely, and ferociously 
eloquent, is dumb. “Q< @déro Tnaciovs 
d° exes yiver’» Homer then in four 
lines says, that the heart of Achilles 
deliberated—to kill Atrides, or to 
subdue his own rage. The words he 
uses are strong as strong may be, 
and direct as his alternate purposes 
of slaughter or silence. Let them be 
so, therefore, in all translation. Old 
Chapman deserves to have his grave 
disturbed for having said “ his heart 
bristled his bosom,” which either 
- means nothing, or that the hair there- 
on bristled, which is mean and mi- 
serable falsehood of the chest of the 
youth who excelled all living in he- 
roic beauty. “ Stood vext,” is per- 
haps good—to them who remember 
Shakspeare’s “ still vexed Ber- 
muthes.” “ This discursive part,” 
no doubt, awe the right meaning, 
but is foo formal and philosophical 
for the occasion. What follows on 
to the Apparition of Pallas, is forceful 
and rather grim—which is good— 
but there is a dignity in the original 
—in the verbs, especially—which has 
forsaken Chapman’s eyesight. Mi- 
nerva, sent by Juno, the protectress 
of both heroes alike, comes from 
heaven, and takes Achilles by his 
yellow hair, who, astounded, turns 
his head, and by her stern eyes re- 
cognises the Goddess. Now when 
Chapman says that Athenia “ shined 


about his temples,” he: is mani- . 


festly thinking not of her Person, 
which was there, but of Wisdom, of 
which she was Goddess—and this 
open expression of Homer’s hid- 
den meaning, is as bad as can be, and 
brings out marringly the lesson which 
the great moral bard doubted not all 
the world would read for itself.— 
Otherwise the translation has the 
merit of much vigour. 

Dryden’s version is,of course, also 
vigorous; but it is not literal, but 
licentious ; and he wilfully violates 
throughout both the style and the 
spirit of Homer. The “ hero sourly 
smiled,” is in itself good, but not in 
the original; and one hates to see 
heightenings of the expression of any 
strong passion beyond the aim of the 
mind that depicted it. 


“ And, justled by two tides of equal sway, 
Stood for a while suspended in his way,” 


is coldly conceived and inaccurately 
expressed, as are the two, indeed 
the six lines, which follow—a sorry 
sort of declamation, in which the 
lainest statement is perverted and 
alsified, and fire made mere smoke. 
The rest is sweeping and sonorous ; 
but thirteen lines of Greek into 
twenty-one of English, is a dliution 
that must be severely condemned. 
Pope’s translation is very fine. It 
flows freely, and has few faults, ex- 
a that it is somewhat too figura- 
ve. 


“ Now fired by wrath, and now by rea- 
son cool’d,”’ U 
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isan antithesis not to be found— 
though there is something like it— 
in Homer. 
“ This whispers soft, his vengeance to 
control, 
And calm the rising tempest of his soul,” 
sounds like commonplace to our ears 
now—though it is likewise common 
sense, “A soft whisper” did not 
suit the ear of Achilles—at least, not 
from cool reason, though assuredly 
from warm Silos and 
** A sable cloud conceal’d her from the 
rest,” 
is not in Homer; for Homer never 
spoke nonsense; and nonsense it 
would have been to have said that a 
sable cloud was present on this oc- 
casion. 

Sotheby’s translation, we may 
safely say, is admirable. It has but 
one line more than the original— 
and loses little either of the style 
or sense of Homer. 


** Swelled his high heart, and thrilled in 
every vein,” 


is a line, the construction of which 
Pope was too fond of, and its latter 
half is weak and futile ; and the last 
line of all,— 





‘* As from her eyes the living lightning 
flew,” 


is a sorry substitute in its mere- 
tricious glitter, for 
Oesva D2 06 Boos Dauvbsy’ 

But with these blemishes—which 
to some people may not seem 
blemishes at all, but beauties, the 
translation is such as probably to 
surpass the power of any other of 
our living Poets. 

Even more admirable is the trans- 
lation by Cowper. It is almost as 
literal as translation can be; and we 
do not scruple to say that it is fault- 
less. 

“« Stood drawing forth his falchion huge ; 
when lo! 

Down sent by Juno, to whom both alike 

Were dear, and who alike watched over 


both, 
Pallas descended” —_ 
is perfectly Homeric. But were 


we to indu ige ourselves in criticism, 
= eyed os ourselvesre-transcri- 

ing the whole passage. Cowper is 
bald—Cowper is dull-—-Cowner is 
tame! So drivel the dunces—but 
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even at this time of day, few feel, 
and fewer know, what is the power 
of blank verse—and of blank verse 
Cowper was a great master. 

Pallas has vanished away into the 
mansion of Agis-armed Jove, and 
Achilles is left again to struggle with 
his own great heart. The awe of 
that sudden celestial visit yet lies 
upon him, and his sword is chained 
in the scabbard. But though he will 
obey the mandate, he feels free in his 
obedience still to fling scornand wrath 
into the face of the King. Enough 
that he slays him not where he stands, 
but yet allows him life. Juno her- 
self, nor Jove either, shall wrong 
him out of another—and a lasting 
revenge. Nay, Minerva’s self—the 
Goddess of Wisdom—had given him 
the privilege to shoot through Aga- 
memnon’s heart the arrows of disdain 
—swift as those of deatlh—and fore- 
told that the day is doomed, when 
his great loss will be far greatlier re- 
paid. 

Such, we may believe, was his 
mood; and Homer says, ere the 
wrath of Achilles again bursts forth, 


TInasions 3° kadris arcegragols eaters uy 
"Areeidny meorisiae, nce] ov ma Ant yoroie 


This is introduction enough—and in 
the usual style of Homer. But it 
does not satisfy Dryden; and he 
chooses to tell us how Achilles look- 
ed and felt, contrary to the positive 
assertion of Homer. 


“ At her departure, his disdain return'd ; 

The fire she fanned with greater fury 
burn’d ; 

Rumbling within, till thus it found a 
vent” — 

Homer does not say that Minerva 
fanned the fire—that would have 
indeed been awork of supererogation, 
and a Milesian fulfilment of the man- 
date of Juno. “Rumbling within,” is 
in the vein of old Chapman’s “ brist- 
ling his breast.” 

= saw the simple words, and 
felt their power—and therefore says, 
sufficiently well— 


“ Nor yet the rage his boiling heart for- 
souk, 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke.” 


Cowper writes, 


* But though from violence, yet not from 
words ’ 
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Abstain'’d Achillés’, but with bitter taunts 
Opprobrious, his antagonist reproach’d ;” 


which is stiff and formal—as if writ- 
ten by a Quaker. 
Sotheby says, 
‘* But Peleus’ son again, with gather’d ire, 
Huwwl'd on the monarch words of living 
fire.” 
He did so, His words were of 
“living fire.” Justas from Minerva’s 
eyes “living lightning” flew. But 
why should Mr Sotheby say what 
Homer did not—either in this pas- 
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sage, or in any other in-the Iliad of 
Odyssey? All the translaters+ex- 
cept Pope perhaps—have failed ;!80 
difficult must it be to do apparently 
a very easy thing. But Achilles 
speaks—and we. cry “hear! hear! 
hear!” though he is sadly out of 
order—-and others may cry “ chair! 
chair! chair!” The son of Thetis 
excelled in a reply. Had Lord 
Brougham “ the accomplishment of 
verse,” we think he would give the 
closing speech of Achilles with cha- 
racteristic power. 


DRYDEN. 
Dastard, and drunkard, mean and insolent, 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremost, but the lag in fight ; 
When did’st thou thrust amid the mingled preace, 
Content to bide the war aloof in peace ? 
Arms are the trade of each Plebeian soul ; 
Tis death to fight; but kingly to controul. 
Lord-like at ease, with arbitrary power, 
‘To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. 
‘hese, traitor, are thy talents ; safer far 
Than tu contend in fields, and toils of war. 
Nor could’st thou thus have dar’d the common hate, 
Were not their souls as abject as their state. 
} But, by this sceptre, solemnly I swear, 
(Which never more green leaf or growing branch shall bear; 
‘Torn from the tree, and given by Jove to those 
Who laws dispense, and mighty wrongs oppose, ) 
That when the Grecians want my wonted aid, 
No gift shall bribe it, and’no prayer persuade. 
When Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
) His conquering arms, witl: corpse to strew the field, 
Then shalt thou mourn thy pride; and late confess 
My wrong repented, when ’tis past redress, 
Tle said: and with disdain, in open view, 
Against the ground his golden sceptre threw ; 
Then sat: with boiling rage Atrides burn’d, 
And foam betwixt his gnashing grinders churn’d. = 
POPE. 

* © monster ! mix’d of insolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 
When wert thou known in ambush’d fights to dare, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war. 
| ’Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try, 
; Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 
So much ’tis safer through the camp to go 
And rob a subject, than despoil a foe. 
Scourge of thy people, violent and base ; 
Sent in Jove’s anger on a slavish race, 

Who, lost to sense of generous freedom past, 

Are tamed to wrongs, or this had been thy last. 
Now by this sacred sceptre hear me swear, 
Which, never more shall leaves or blossoms bear, 
Which sever'd from the trunis, (as I from thee,) 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree ; 
This sceptre, form'd by tenrper’d steel to prove 
An ensign of the delegates of Jove, 
From whieh the power of laws and justice springs, ivy 
Tremendous oaths inviolate to kings ; 
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By this I swear, when bleeding Greece again 

Shall call Achilles, she shall call in vain. 

When, flush’d with slaughter, Hector comes to spread 

The purpled shore with mountains of the dead, 

Then shalt thou mourn th’ affront thy madness gave, 

Forced to deplore, when impotent to save ; 

Then rage in bitterness of soul, to know 

This act has made the bravest Greek thy foe.” 
COWPER. 

‘¢ O charged with wine, in steadfastness of face, 

Dog unabash’d, and yet at heart a deer! 

Thou never, when the troops have taken arms, 

Hast dared to take thine also; never thou 

Associate with Achaia’s chiefs, to form 

The secret ambush. No: the sound of war 

Is as the voice of destiny to thee. 

Doubtless the course is safer far to range 

Our num’rous host, and, if a man have dared 

Dispute thy will, to rob him of his prize. 

Tyrant! the Greeks are women, else themselves 

Would make this contumelious wrong thy last. 

But hearken, I shall swear a solemn oath 

By this my sceptre, which shall never bud, 

Nor boughs bring forth as once, which, having left 

Its parent on the mountain-top, what time 

The woodman’s axe lopp’d off its foliage green, 

And stripp’d its bark, shall never grow again; 

Which now the judges of Achaia bear, 

Who, under Jove, stand guardians-of the laws,— 

By this I swear, (mark thou the saered oath,) 

Time shall be, when Achilles shall be miss’d ; 

When all shall want him, and thyself the power 

To help the Achaians, whatsoe’er thy will ; 

When Hector at your heels shall mow you down, 

The hero-slaught’ring Hector! Then thy soul, 

Vexation-stung, shall tear thee with remorse 

That thou hast scorn’d, as he were nothing worth, 

A chief, the soul and bulwark of your cause.” 
SOTHEBY. 

“ Swoin drunkard! dog in eye, but hind in heart, 

Who ne’er in war sustain’st a warrior’s part, 

Nor join’st our ambush ; for alike thy fear 

In war and ambush views destruction near, 

More safe, ’mid Grecia’s ranks th’ inglorious toil, 

To grasp some murmurer’s unprotected spoil. 

Plunderer of slaves—slaves void of soul as sense— 

Or Greece had witness’d now thy last offence, 

Yet—by this sceptre, which, untimely reft 

From its bare trunk upon the mountain left, 

Bark’d by the steel, and of its foliage shorn, 

Nor bark nor foliage shall again adorn, 

But borne by powerful chiefs of high command, 

Guardians of law, and judges of the land : 

Be witness thou, by this tremendous test 

I ratify my word, and steel my breast, 

The day shall come, when Greece, in dread aiarm, 

Shall lean for succour on Pelides’ arm: 

Then, while beneath fierce Hector’s murderous blade 

Thy warriors bleed, and claim in vain thy aid, 

Rage shall consume thy heart, that madd’ning pride, 

Dishonouring me, thy bravest chief defied.” 
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Dryden has made some hits— 
but also many misses—Achilles at 
once gives vent to a matchless burst 
of the concentrated essence of scorn. 


Oirbagis, xuvas Specs” tov, xeadiny 
D trcPosor 


Drunkard, Dog-eye, Deer-heart! 


We call this mudtum in parvo. Dry- 
den leaves out both dog and deer! 
Incredible. And of one line makes 
three—a commentary rather than a 
translation. 


* Arms are the trade of each Plebeian 
soul”— 


is a pure interpolation—and most 
unlike the direct charge against the 
king by Achilles. Nothing can be 
worse. 


“ To peel the chiefs, the people to devour,” 


is in itself good, and we suppose it im- 
possible to translate adequately the 
words “ Anpoosges Bacasvs. A fine 
flow of versification perhaps redeems 
this version—but at its close we feel 
how feeble, even in Dryden, is the 

roud prophecy of Achilles, who in 

omer concludes with calling him- 
self what all the world knew he was, 
aeisov "Axasav, an avowal of the con- 
sciousness of his own worth most 
suitable and sublime. 

Pope almost entirely succeeds 
where Dryden utterly fails, In the 
first burst, he ought not, however, to 
have let escape him OiveSae?s, which 
is ill supplied by the whole line, 
though it be a strong one, 


“ © monster! mixed of insolence and 
fear.’ 


That strong line, indeed, does not 
contain within it OjvC«:—but the 
dog and deer. The line naming these 
animals is perfect. 

Achilles becomes rather too much 
of the rhetorician in Pope’s hands ; 
but he declaims with great energy, 
and we shall not play the captious 
critic on his oration. We must ob- 
ject, however, to two lines, which, 
doubtless, Pope thought a mighty 
improvement on Homer, 


“ When flush’d with slaughter, Hector 
comes to spread 
The purpled shore with mountains of the 
dead.” 
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It is not in such pompous terms that 
herospeaks of hero—especially when 
soul-inflamed; nor is it thus that 
Homer makes Achilles speak of Hec- 
tor. No purple shores—no moun- 
tains of the dead—simply 


sit” ay morrol 10" Exrogos ctvdgo~ 
Povoro 
Owncxorres wlatacy— 


** When many dying fall beneath 
The hero-slaughtering Hector.” 


Cowper, as usual, keeps close 
Homer. And, after all, Mf a Great 
Poet the most literal version must 
be the best. Better to lose some=- 
thing—than to get much that 
has no business there—which may 
be not only idle, but false to the - 
truth—mingling styles and spirits 
that “ own antipathy’—that will 
with difficulty be brought to coalesce, 
and that cannot be amalgamated. 

“ O, charged with wine” is not 
OlveCa<és, for it restricts his accusation 
to that hour—but Achilles calls Aga- 
memnon a drunkard—a wine-swiller 
—or beer-barrel. Had Achilles be- 
lieved him drunk then, we scarcely 
think he would have honoured him 
by such prolonged and repeated Ad- 
dresses to the Throne. With that 
exception, his abuse of Agamemnon 
is well rendered—and it is Homeric. 

It is dangerous to Cowper to read 
his translation immediately after 
Dryden’s and Pope’s. There is a 
richness in their diction, and a pro- 
fusion of harmonious sounds overs 
flowing the page, which, along with 
the rhymes, fills the ear with a music 
that wafts on the mind, and makes 
reading something like flying—aplea- 
sure accompanied with a sense, as it 
were,of our own easy-working power. 
Meanwhile, we too often feel and 
think vaguely and obscurely —or 
perhaps not at all—and, as for see- 
ing, we can scarcely be said some- 
times to see any thing; for we ei- 
ther trust to our ears, on which oc- 
casions people shut their eyes, or 
we behold men and things floating 
away by us, like clouds on the air, 
or bubbles on a stream. But Cowper 
strives to set before us Homer's 
Iliad in its simplicity—and it is often 
most simple when it is most sublime, 
—and under no delusion, or igno- 
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range, regarding the Bard’s express 





nite meaning, why,to enjoy. 


an 
hig, poetry,,we must see things -as 
well as hear words; the imagination 
must exert itself, or, let us say the 
truth at once, the gentle reader will 
infallibly fall asleep. “ How magni- 
ficent is Dryden’s Homer!” “ How 
splendid is Pope’s !’”” But be ordered 
to sit down and mould a Hero from 
some of these magnificent or splen- 
did descriptions, or to stain one on 
the canvass, and you will find, on 
comparing your statue or picture 
with the originals in Homer, that 
“Greek does not meet Greek,” tough 
as may be the tug of war; and that 
the wondering world, if not admiring, 
must be left to conjecture in what 
forgotten ancient bard or historian 
you can have found such and such 
—— ; and, above all, what it 
s that they are about—“ doing or 
suffering.” 

We have neither time nor room— 
nor indeed inclination—to make 
many particular remarks on Cow- 

er’s translation of this speech, wish- 
ing to come to Sotheby. 


“ When Hector at your heels shall mow 
you down, 
The hero-slaughtering Hector” — 


Here though the first line is not Ho- 
mer, it is surely far better in itself, 
and infinitely more characteristic of 
Achilles, than Pope’s “purpled shores 
and mountains of the dead,”—and 
shews, that if at any time Cowper is 
forced to depart from the original— 
and the structure of verse must often 
force every translator so to do—he 
still writes in a kindred and congenial 
spirit. In like manner, Cowper 
chi s into a different form of ex- 

ression the final sentiment of Achil- 
es, which he ought not to have done, 
for ’twould have been easy to have 
kept close to the Greek ; but he ad- 
heres to the meaning of it, nay, ra- 
ther intensifies it; whereas Dryden 
*‘ changes the drink upon us,” and 
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for purple wine passes off pale negus, 
as — may Atom yourself, by look- 
ing at the wishy-washy stuff, of, the 
last two lines of Achilles’ .speech, 
than which nothing can be wersher, 
except perhaps saltless parritch. 

Now, read again Sotheby—after 
you have read the other three— 
great names all, Dryden, Pope, Cow- 
per—and read again Achilles’ last 
= a eats not like Sir Charles 
Wetherell’s dying words—in Homer. 
You have done so. And do you not 
think with us, that Sotheby’s version 
is the foremost of the four? It is— 
longo intervallo. From first to last, it 
breathes insult and scorn, unweak- 
ened by one needless or unnatural 
word of ornament,—a loftier indigna- 
tion mixing with them, as Achilles, 
swift of tongue as of foot, eyes hisown 
sceptre, which, after having sworn by, 
he intends to dash on the ground,— 
and finally, insult, scorn, indignation, 
all, themselves almost tamed in his 
heroic breast by the exultation 
that fills it from the forethought, 
when he shall have abandoned the 
host, of his revenge on Agamemnon, 
coming too from the very sword of 
Hector, his mighty foe, the hero- 
slaughtering Hector, then unopposed 
by the man his king had dishonoured 
—the best of all the Greeks—<piros 
Axa, 

To have been able so effectually to 
rid himself of all remembrances of 
the words of Pope and Dryden, 
(except in the first lines, which he 
improves,) shews how thoroughly 
embued Sotheby’s mind is with the 
true feeling and knowledge of Ho- 
mer’s genius—and this one passage 
alone proves him a great translator. 

A sudden thought strikes us—let 
us leave Achilles, and see who of 
the éuer4% are most successful in 
Jupiter’s Nop—when he was “a’ 
nid noddin in his house at home.” 

Jove has been listening propitious 
to the prayer of Thetis for her son, 
and he says,— 


Eid xys, rol near xeravevoouas, Pex mimosens. 
Taro yoy && tether ys peer” ctbeevetroics miyicoy 
. Tixpwe & yee tmay warsvdyesroy, 8)” amarnroy, 
Oud arersuratey 4, 0, 46 nev xeady naravtiow. 
Jj 'H, © xvavinow tx oPeucs vedios Keoviay: 
Apegecias 3 see Nai tmeppwrayto cvcenTo¢, 
Kegurig oo’ sibeevel vero weiryar 3 irirszn “Orvurev. 
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Even if*you ‘cantiot read Greek, 
youvwill feel tliat something sublime 
is going on'there—depend upon it— 
by gétting some one who can, (and 
to whom the gods have given to 
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spéak! ore’ votimdo,) 26 réeite thit 
poetry. ‘Should -you'be ott Falak 
ata loss, let Dryden comé to ‘Your’ 


assistance. , caktd 
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DRYDEN. 
Go then, and on the faith of Jove rely, 
When nodding to thy suit, he bows the sky— . 
This ratifies the irrevocable doom ; o eu 
‘The sign ordained, that what I will, shall come. : ite 
The stamp of Heaven, and seal of fate,—he said, 
And shook the sacred honours of his head. 
With terror trembled Heaven's subsiding hill, 
And from his shaken curls ambrosial dews distil. 


POPE. 
But part in peace, secure thy prayer as sped, 


Witness the sacred honours of our head, 


The nod that ratifies the will divine, 

The faithful, fixed, irrevocable sign; 

This seals thy suit, and this fulfils thy vows— 

He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows, 

Shakes bis ambrosial curls—aND GIVES THE NOD— 
The stamp of fate and sanction of the god. 

High heavens with trembling the dread sanction took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook. - 


COWPER. 
And to assure thee more, I give the sign 
Indubitable, which all fear expels, 


At once from heavenly minds. 


Nought so confirm’d, 


May ever be reversed, or rendered vain. 
He ceased; and under his dark brows THE Nob 


Vouchsafed of confirmation. 


All around 


The sovereign’s everlasting head his curls 
Ambrosial shook, and the huge mountain reel’d. 


SOTIEBY. 
Hence! heuce! lest Juno now detect thee here— 
Away! Thy prayer is granted—disappear ! 
Go, firm in trust; I pledge the brow of Jove, 
The sign most sacred ’mid the god’s above ; 
This stamp of Fate, th’ irrevocable sign, 
That perfects all it promises, be thine! 
He spake ; and fully to confirm his vow, 
The sanction gave, and bow’d his awful brow ; 
From his immortal head profusely flow’d 
Th’ ambrosial Jocks that waved around the god, 
While all Olympus trembled at THE Nov! ° 


Dryden is here not very good—nay, 
he is almost bad—bad—very bad— 
though one quakes to say so of Glo- 
rious John, as he was writing of Glo- 
rious Jove. True that these lines of 
his have even a majestic flow—as is 
ever the case when he wills it, with 
his versification; but throughout 
there is, to our mind, a manifest 
struggle to be strong, which never- 
theless fails to attain the effortless 
sublimity of Homer. In this version 
Jove tells Thetis that “ he bows the 


sky,” an expression, which the more 
you look at it, here, becomes the 
more obscure. Does it refer to 


“ dbavcirorcs winyisor rixpewe 5” 


If it does, it could not easily be 
worse ; if it does not, there is nothi 
equivalent to it in the original; an 
if on any occasion Homer ought to 
have had his own way entirely, it was 
on this, for he is perfect. 


“ The stamp of heaven and seal of fate,” 









is language fitter for the - of a 
clerk in the Home-office, ha Cus- 
tems, or Excise, than the mouth of 
Jove. Look at the words in Homer! 
Not one expression of artificial ap- 
pliances. 

* He shook the sacred honours of his 

head,” 


isa shy line that rather shuns the 
original — 

“ Kuavinow ix segues viol Keovwy.” 

A “subsiding hill” may be some- 
thing very impressive; but we should 
think a hill had little chance of sub- 
siding while it trembled with terror. 
We speak, however, in the dark; 
only this we know, that Dryden 
was more than half-drunk when he 
thought that a translation of 


“© méryaey O° rtrskev "“OAvsewoy.” 


Nay, that he was whole drunk—(in 
a state of civilation)—is, though an 
inadequate, still a humane excuse, 
for the enormity of attempting to 
murder at one blow both Homer and 
Jupiter. Far gone, indeed, must he 
have been, ere, after he had heard 
Olympus tremble, he could yet hic- 
cup out, 


“ And from his shaken curls ambrosial 
dews distil.” 


That is putting the horse behind the 
cart—the cause after the effect—ma- 
king the Nodder yield precedence to 
the noddee. 

Pope is better—and he had proba- 
bly been better still, had he not been 
haunted by Dryden. Witness 


“ The sacred honours of our head.” 
and 


** The nod that ratifies the will divine.” 


That last line is judiciously stolen or 
borrowed—of the first we have much 
_—— in again expressing our dis- 
ike. 
“ The stamp of fate and sanction of the 
god,” 
is another piece of plunder of which 
we do not grudge Pope the posses- 
sion—and so is “ this seals thy suit,” 
a on of talking less characteristic 
of Jupiter than of a Jew-clothesman. 
But “sable brows,” the “ambro- 
‘sial curls, and even “ ali Olympus,” 
&e. are excellent, and for their sake 
we praise the e. 
“ After these sonorous singers, Cow- 


Sotheby’s Homer. 





[April, 
per’s voice at first hearing sounds 
somewhat flat—but we soon perceive 


it is a fine tenor—he has the right 
tune, and knows and gives its true 
character. In Dryden and Pope, Ju- 
piter is as proud as Punch ; in Cow- 
per heis every inch a King. He does 
not shew off before Thetis, but gives 
her a solemn and sublime assurance 
of his benignant will—just as he did 
in Homer. No witnessing “ the sa- 
cred honours of his head,”’—no seal- 
ing—and no stamping. “Huge moun- 
tain reel’d” is magnificent, though 
we are loath to lose “ Olympus.” 
The passage reads like a version of 
Homer by Milton. 

Sotheby far excels Dryden and 
Pope—does he equal Cowper? Many 
will say yes—we reluctantly say no. 
Throughout the whole of his Trans- 
lation of the liad, Cowper seems 
never to have—though he well knew 
them—cared what other translators 
had done. He might have said, like 
Anthony, 

“ T only speak right on.” 

From this wise forgetfulness arose 
utter fearlessness, and thence power. 
Sotheby, on the other hand, an ac- 
complished and ambitious scholar, 
has come forward in order to excel, 
and he hopes to be the Prizeman. 
He is seen often striving to outshine ; 
and sometimes, perhape, he seems 
less desirous of honouring Homer, 


. than of triumphing over “ his tra- 


ducers.” Jupiter, not wishing to 
awaken the jealousy of Juno, says to 
Thetis, 

“ "AAAR oD piv vi wevdis amosiys,” 
which, though decisive, is not dis- 
courteous—though peremptory, po- 
lite. That he was in no great 
quandary, and was very far from 
wishing Thetis to hurry herself, is 
manifest from the self-composure 
displayed in his preface to his cele- 
brated Nop, no'‘less than in his cele- 
brated Nop itself, the beau-ideal of a 
Nop (as we believe it was remarked, 
without his being sensible of sayin 
so, by our friend Charles Nodier,) 
even in the Land of Nop. Why, then, 
should Sotheby have shewn Jupiter 
in such flurried alarm of Juno? The 
terrified Thunderer orders Thetis 
off five times: 1. “Hence!” 2. 
“Hence!” 3. “Away!” 4. “Dis- 
appear.” 5. “Go!” Such extreme 
repetition can be thought natural 
only on the ground of extreme: tre- 
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pidation—and gives one the idea, not 
of Jove the Cloud-compeller, but 
the Hen-pecked. Sotheby, too, must 
needs have the “stamp of fate,” 
which, by the by, we should like to 
see fairly out of the hands of the 
distributor. “ Firm in trust,’ for 
“open wseoions,” is simple and strong, 
and sufficient. “ Pledge the brow 
of Jove,” is very fine; and its slight 
deviation from the original is on 
that account allowable. We do not 


Sotheby's Homer. 





see the beauty of the use of “ sign” 
twice, and it oobely had not been 
but for the rhyme. The five lines 
from * He spake” are noble. Indeed, 
we cannot imagine them improved 3 
and therefore the judges—that is We 
—assign the prize to Cowper and 
Sotheby conjunct in brackets, 

The feeling of the sublimity of 
this renowned p of Homer is 
not, however, complete without what 
follows the Nop. 


To ¥ ws Aersvoares Oiirpeaeryey i mir Gores 

Ele chAc Aro Bocbsicey com oiyAnwres “OAVuas" 
Zsig D8 hiv weds Dip. Osold chum meres avicay 
"ES idiov, os warers eveeveioy® BOE Ths ETA 

Méivecs emrend sv0v, GAA cveTios tea arcyess. 


“Qs o ety evden macbicer 


ta} Sedre 


Let us compare here again the eompetitors for the Grecian Crown. 


DRYDEN. 
“ The Goddess goes exulting from his sight, 
And seeks the seas profound, and leaves the realms of light, 
He moves into his hall; the Powers resort, 
Each from his house, to fill the Sovereign’s court. 
Nor waiting summons—nor expecting stood— 
But met with reverence, and received the God. 


He mounts the throne,’’ &c. 


POPE. 

** Swift to the seas profound the Goddess flies, 
Jove to his starry mansion in the skies, 

The shining synod of th’ immortals wait 

The coming God; and from their thrones of state, 
Arising silent, rapt in holy fear, 

Before the Majesty of Heaven appear. 


Trembling they stand, while Jove assumes the throne,’ &c. 
COWPER. 
“ Their conference closed, they went, She, down at once, 
With headlong plunge into the briny deep, 
And to his own ethereal mansion, Jove, 
His dread approach perceived, uprose the Gods, 
And all at once, to meet the sire of all. 
He reach’d his throne, and sat. 
| SOTHEBY. 
“ Their conference o’er, the Ocean Nymph again 
{ Down from Olympus plunged beneath the main. 
Jove sought his palace: as their sire appeared, 
The Gods his might and majesty revered ; 
None dared regardless linger on his seat— 
But on their king’s advance arose to greet. 











Jove on his throne reclined,” &e. 


Dryden may be called—should 
you happen to be in good humour— 
spirited; should you happen, “ as is 
your custom of an afternoon,” to be 
in spirits yourself, then you probably 
will call him splendid. But to us, 
who are scribbling away 
‘¢ In the silence of midnight’s contempla- 

tive hour,” 


with no refreshment on the table but 
our snuff-box, (filled, by the by, with 
Incomparable, akindly-taken present, 
at apinch, from our unforgetful friend 
in Wigmore street, No 6,) the version 
is far from first-rate. In Homer, Thetis 
vanishes in a rae nage sts Garo 
Babucay';” in Dryden, she nomi- 
native to three verbs. She “goes,” 
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she “ seeks,” and she “ leaves.” She 
lingers in that Jong lazy line—when 
she should have been off like a shot 
—down to the deep like a sea-eagle. 


* The Powers resort, 
Each from hishouse, to fill the sovereign’s 
court,” 


is good in itself, but bad, in so far as 
it is a misreading—for the Powers 
were already at court, and Homer 
says they rose up from their seats. 
Buta mere mistake of ignorance is 
not to us half so offensive, in.a tran- 
slator of Homer, as a wilful error of 
arrogance, and therefore we are 
here gentle upon John. 

Pope, here, is much inferior to his 
Master. In the first line, “ flies”’ is 
not at all the right word; neither is 
“starry mansion,” in the second; 
yet the suddenness of the parting is 
given, and the rapidity of the motion 
of the sea-diving and of the sky- 
soaring Immortal. “ Rapt in holy 
fear,’ are words that, to our ears, 
seem not rightly applied to a Synod 
of Heathen Gods and Goddesses. 
They sound too Scriptural—we hope 
we are mistaken—but we are not 
Ynistaken, we fear, in objecting to 
“Trembling they stand.” What, may 
we ask, were they so very much 
afraid of ? Still we pass Pope, by no 
means a pauper, with praise to the 
next parish. 

Cowper, again, beats both Dryden 
and Pope hollow. He was full of 
Homer then—when he saw Thetis 

“ Down at once 
With headlong plunge into the briny 
deep ;” 


Sotheby's Honier, 


(April, 


‘and how calm the contrast of 


“ And to his own etherial mansion, Jove!"’ 


What can be better, too, than 


‘* Uprose the Gods, 
And all at once!” 


Nothing. Cowper, again, had Mil- 
ton in his mind. He leans on the 
right arm of Homer, and on the left 
of Milton—and so doing, he is not 
likely to fall to the ground. 

Sotheby is rather better, perhaps, 
than Pope—but very inferior to Cow- 
per. “ Ocean-nymph,” we do not 
relish—we hardly know why—ap- 
plied here to Thetis. She was an 
Ocean-nymph, but here we look on 
her as the mother of Achilles, and 
wish Sotheby had called her Goddess. 
Homer here calls her simply 4, and 
we prefer that monosyllable with its 
aspirate. “ Again” is scarcely cor- 
rect. She did not plunge “ again.” 
It was her first and only plunge—that 
day. “ Linger on his seat” “ is not 
the potatoe.” “Reclined” is surely 
not “ xabsZer.” We believe he sat 
down on his throne, as straight as a 
pole orapine. Stop—perhaps not. 
He leant a little back—like a glorious 
oak-tree—-slightly off the perpendi- 
cular, yet with its golden crown 
steadfast in the sunshine. 

Where is Tickel ? Under a heap 
of slips. Let us see how he and 
Addison—for Pope shrewdly sus- 
pected the Spectator had a finger in 
the pie—manage the matter. — 


‘* Believe my nod, the great, the certain sign, 
When Jove propitious hears the powers divine, 
The sign that ratifies my high command, 

‘Chat thus I will; and what I will shal] stand. 
This said, his kingly brow the Sire inclined, 
The large black curls fell awful from behind, 
Thick shadowing the stern forehead of the God : 
Olympus trembled at the MIGHTY NoD. 

The Goddess smiled ; and, with a sudden leap, 
From the high mountain plunged into the deep. 
But Jove repair’d to his celestial towers, 

And as he rose, uprose the immortal powers. 
in ranks on either side the assembly cast, 
Bow’d down, and did obeisance as he past, 


Tohim enthroned,” &c. 


’Pon our honour, Tickel, or Addison, or both, have acquitted themselves 


admirably. 


They have deviated a little too much from the words, but 


they have preserved the spirit of Homer,—and they need not shrink from 
-comparison with the best of their competitors. 

But where all this while has been sleeping old Chapman ? Why, we have 
been sitting on the flat folio. Let us see. — 
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Sotheby's Homer. 


“ To thy prayer my eminent head shall move, 
Which is the great sign of my will with all the immortal states; 
Irrevocable; never fails; never without the rates 
Of all’ powers else; when my head bows, all heads bow with it still, ,, 
As their first mover, and gives power to any work I wiil. 
He said; and his black eyebrows bent ; above his deathless head 
Ti’ ambrosian curls flowed ; great heaven shook; and both were severed, 
Their counsels broken. To the depth of Neptune’s kingdom dived 
Thetis from Heaven's height; Jove arose, and ell the Gods received 
(All rising from their thrones) their Sire, attending to his court. 
None sat, when he rose; none delayed the furnishing his port, 
Till he came near—al! met with him, and brought him to his throne,” &e. 


The old boy had certainly a fiery 
spirit, and an energetic style. Be 
satisfied to skip, or slur over all his 
asperities, and roughnesses; as you 
value your life, to steer clear of his 
jaw-breakers ; and shut your eyes, if 
you can, against the bold blunders 
that he dashes into your face, and 
you may often be roused and ele- 
vated by his Iliad. He himself thought 
his translation a great work. He 
speaks of “ the frontless detractions 
of some stupid ignorants that,no more 
knowing me than their own beastly 
ends, and I ever (to my knowledge) 
blest from their sight, whisper behind 
me—vilifying of my translation ; out 
of the French affirming them,” &c. 
and afterwards saith of the judicious 
reader, “that he will easily see I 
understand the understandings of all 


portance, rapture.” And again, “ for 
my other fresh fry, let them fry in 
their foolish galls; nothing so much 
weighed as the barking of puppies, 
or foisting-hounds ; too vile to think 
of our sacred Homer, or set their 
profane feet within their lives’ 
lengths of his threshold.” 
he old bouncing buck then tells 
us, that he has “not left behind him 
any of his (Homer’s) sentence, ele- 
gance, height, intention, and inven- 
tion”—and then to shew his humi- 
lity, he saith, “ I know I cannot too 
much diminish and divest myself,’ 
which he does by elsewhere inform- 
ing us that he translated the last 
twelve books in fifteen weeks! We 
must Have an article on Chapman. 
Mercy on us! here is that- little 
thick, black, beast—Old Hobbes— 





other interpreters, and commenters, 
in places of his utmost depth, im- 


We mean his Homer. Hark! 


“ But go, lest she observe what you do here. 
I'll give a nod to all that you have spoken ; 
That you may safely trust to, and not fear— 

A nod from me is an unfailing token. 

This said, with his black brows he to her nodded, 
Wherewith displayed were his locks divine ; 
Olympus shook at stirring of his godhead, 

And Thetis from it jump’d into the brine. 

And Jupiter unto his house went down! 
‘Thea¢gods arose and waited on him thither ; 
But unto Juno it was not- unknown 

That he and Thetis had conferr’d together,” &c. 


This is the unconscious grotesque, and burlesque of the sublime and 
beautiful, and will igyer, we venture to prophesy, be carried farther by 
any mortal-Momus agg Apollo. 

It is our intentiox have several—perhaps six, articles on Sotheby— 
like and unlike thi ; and before Christmas, his merits, which are of 
the highest order, wil admired wherever Maga cheers human life. 
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XPH A’EN ZTMIMOLIN KYTAIKQN HMEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
z 


PHOC. ap. Ath, 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning,“ ’Tis riGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nor To LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.) 

C. N. ap, Ambr. 


Scene— The Snuggery—Time, Nine o’cloch—Present, Norru, Tick.Er, 
and Sueruerp— Tea, Coffee, Caulkers, &e. &c. &e. Ke. &e. &e. &e, 


SHEPHERD. 

Recect the passage, again, sir—for oh! but it’s beautifu’, and I couldna 

hae believed that it was Milton’s. 
TICKLER. 

Milton is worth all your modern poets in a lump, were you to multiply 
them by—— 

SHEPHERD. 

But we shanna put them a’ into a lump, Mr Tickler—nor multiply their 
multiplicand by any multiplicawtor whatsomever ; for I hae nae notion o’ 
slumpin’ inspiration in that gate, a sair injustice toa’ individual Genie. Let 
ilka poet, great and sma’, staun’ on his ain feet, and no be afeard o’ the takin’ 
o’ his altitude, by quadrants in the hauns o’ geometrical critics—accepp 
them that sits on ane anither’s knees, and they may just keep sittin’ there ; 
and them that tries to owertap their betters, by getting theirsells hoisted 
up upon stools or tables—to say little or naething o’ twa three mair wha shall 
be nameless, that speels up the backs o’ the brither-bards, and look proudly 
alang the heads o’ the crood, seemingly higher by head and shouthers than 
their supporters and elevators, but wha are sure to get a fa’ at last—and 
then, wae’s me! they’re trampled aneath hoofs, and never mair recover 
either their hats or their laurels. But receet the passage again, Mr North. 

NORTH (recites). 
“ Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 
Silence accompanied—for bird and beast, 
These to their grassy couch, these to their lair, 
Had slunk—all but the wakeful nightingale— 
She all night long her amorous descant sang. 
Silence was pleased. Then glow’d the firmament 
With living sapphires. Hesperus, who led 
The starry host, shone brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Ap t queen, unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 
SHEPHERD. 
ween progressive, sir, up to the tapmoset pitch o’ nocturnal 
uty 
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NORTH. 

Seemingly most simple, James, yet, believe me, steeped, every syllable 
and pres. al in ieagination. Had it not been so, be assured, the “ divine 
Milton” had never introduced so long a description into Paradise Lost. 
Natural it might have been, without being imaginasive but, in that case, 
it would have disfigured instead of improving the ‘poem. 

SHEPHERD. 

It may be sae. I ken naething, for my ain pairt, about imagination 
that’s to say, the secret o’ its power. For I'ma poet, and nae metaphysi- 
cian; whereas the late Dr Thomas Brown—wha, by the by, was aye unco 
kind to me—was a metaphysician, but nae poet. 

NORTH. 

Coleridge is both—so is Wordsworth—so is Bowles—and so was Byron, 

For my own part, James, I am neither—— 


SHEPHERD. 
That’s true, 
NORTH. 
What’s true, sir? Do you dare to say that I am not sup—— 
SHEPHERD. 


I’m wullin’, Mr North, to alloo ye the possession o’ a’ the powers that 
ever glorified humanity, gin you would but gie ower layin traps for com- 
pliments to your genius and tawlons—fishin’ for flatteries, no only frae the 
likes o? me—for that I can understaun’ and sympatheese wi’—but frae fules 
and sumphs o’ a’ ages and sexes—sometimes wi’ the flea, and sometimes 
wi’ the worm—and sometimes wi’ the baggy mennon—and sometimes wi’ 
the sawmon-rae—and, when nae bait ’ll catch them, wi’ the verra naked 
hyeuck, or a girn! 

NORTH. 

I acknowledge—I confess—I glory in that impeachment, Without sym- 

pathy, James, there is 


“ A craving void left aching at my heart.” 
’Tis like the air I breathe—without it I die. That's the secret of my seem- 
ing love of-— 
SHEPHERD. 
Weel, weel—I believe you—judging by myse!l—but what o’ the passage ? 
NORTH. 

The imagination, therein, my dear Shepherd, is conceivable to be, either 
in the successive objects or portions of descriptions, that is, severally, in 
each; or not in each singly, but in the conjunction of them in the whole, 

SHEPHERD, 

Or baith ways at ance. ’ 
NORTH. 

True. What then, may be the Imagination of the successive members of 
the whole? Rather, is there any, and what is it, in them, in this example? 
For it may be whatever it is in real objects. ; 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m perplexed already—what’s your wull ? 

NORTH. 

There appears to be much of that kind of Imagination which consists in 
infused animation and undefined incipient iy So “ Now came 
still evening on,” and “ Twilight grey had in her sober livery all things 
clad.” “ Silence accompanied.” 

SHEPHERD. 

You say richt, sir—three impersonifications. 

NORTH, 

If I could suppose that here were meant to be introduced three distinct 
figured personages, taken out of Italian poetry, and all sorts of poetical 
writing, for some hundreds of years, I should be sorry. I hope and confide 
that Milton meant no more than that degree of alteration of things from 
their reality which forces itself irresistibly upon us, in certain proper moods 
of contemplating them, sg04 wok 
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SHEPHERD. 


Imaginative moods. 
NORTH. 


Try to consider each expression as literally as you can, and suppose that 
Milton meant to represent the objects as nearly what they are, to the simple 
» a8 poetical feeling, predominant, would suffer him. Try 
how much the word Evening is forced from meaning the mere season or 
hour. “ Came on” seems to mean more than that the Evening succeeded to 
the day. In the first place, it severs the hour, as having a unity in itself; 
in the next, it attributes to the season a power of advancing, an energy of 
progress of its own. 
TICKLER. 
Come, be clear, North—no mysticism. 
NORTH. 

What! are you listening? Detur, that the proper idea of Evening to the un- 
derstanding, is of a certain state of external affairs, then co-existent with a 
= portion of diurnal rotation :—Detur, that the natural idea of 

vening superadds to this something of positiveness in the season of exist- 
ence, of unity, a distinct entity in it. 

TICKLER. 

Begin then, my metaphysical master, with an explanation of the natural 
idea of Evening, and then shew us what of Poetry or Imagination—if any— 
Milton has added, out of his divine mind, to that Idea. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s the richt method o’ procedure, sure aneuch, Mr North. Mr 
Tickler’s a clear headed tyke. 

NORTH. 

You will observe then that the accustomed idea of Evening has in it a de- 
os of work of imagination, since in it that darkness, or less light, which 
s merely the state, or fact, of cértain objects being less illuminated than 
for some time past they have been, is conceived by us, in the first place, 
as a positive existing dusk; and in the second, as brought on by a certain 
hour or season, which hour or season, being in effect nothing but a portion 
of the admeasurement of time, appears to us to be made up, and consist 
of, in part, those appearances in nature which are merely its accompani- 
ments,—amongst others, for instance, of that very darkness which at the 
same time it appears to bring ;—the hour, properly considered, can bring 
—s: it can only coexist with other things, or become existent along 
with them. And in all ideas of day, night, seasons, &c., there is such illu- 
sion. 

TICKLER, 

As the old Schoolmen used to say, 


“ In omnem sensus actum influit Imaginatio.” 


NORTH. 

Correctly quoted, Tim? Nevertheless, there must be an idea of Evening, 
which being the universal idea, and as necessarily conceived by the human 
enieotanting as that the Sun sets, though mixed in part of illusory con- 
ception, is not, for the purposes of poetry, to be accounted imagination. 

TICKLER, 

Granted. 

NORTH. 

Let us take, then, this accustomed, simple, necessary idea, and see how far 
expressions of the passage in question go beyond it. It shall then appear, 
in Milton’s expressions there is conceived something more, namely, of 
motion of that which has no motion; and, as I think, of an energy, and 
a will of motion in itself. In some way, the words are lifted out of 
and but a little way. The epithet “ still,’ though as ordinary an 
to E as you can find, enhances the effect, the separation of 

from nothing but a state, with time, of external existence. 

TICKLER. 


you must make eut more distinctly, sir, the division between the na- 
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tural imagination which is in our usualidea of Evening, and the heightened 
imagination that is in Milton’s expressions. vinci > 4 aaa gem 
NORTH. cach wtedt 
Lwill. .Jf.you go through the description, you: find,*as'te- 
of. thought, some ahenion of the a sort.. * Bwilight hadeladvl 
an energy of action. Even “Silence accompanied,'—is an act;~and-an~ 
act of which is so far from being something, that itis not even*the- 
negation-of an entity, but the negation of certain actions Of entities. Bee 
sides, whatever it is, it is included in the state of external:things. It doesnot’ 
“accompany.” “ Hesperus that led,’—“ host;’—*“ rode brightest,” —“clowd- 
ed majesty,’—“ queen,’ —* unveiled her light,’—observe here is, ‘at every: 
point almost, a heightening from the inanimate reality. The only part of 
the description whichis without alteration from reality,is bird and beast, they 
being already animate. What is to be remarked, in respect to them, is mere- 
ly the generalizing way in which they are disposed of; and perhaps the 
word “slunk.” Now, supposing the description to bea tolerably good one,’ 
we may say that every step of it falls under imagination, severally... ‘The: 
objects being either such as naturally affect imagination without any: height- 
ening from the peculiar and strong feelings of the poet, or being brought: 
under imagination, or their natural imagination enhanced by such heighten- 
ings. The nightingale singing sole, is in herself an object to imagination. 
I do not take “ living sapphires” to have the sense of that infused animation” 
which belongs to impersonation, but merely the effect to the eye. The’ 
firmament “ glowed,” may have a slight degree of imagination. There is 
something in the conception beyond what the cold understanding gives: 


TICKLER. 
You have explained your meaning well, sir. 
bi SHEPHERD, inet 
Middlin.’ ie 4975 
NORTH. ’ ’ 


Is there, then, I ask, gentlemen, besides this imagination in the parts,any ° 
imaginative effect in the whole, that is, an effect resulting from” the*com- 
bination of all the parts? I am inclined to think there is, .and that’ the’ 
impression which is left from the whole is that of a Livine-catm.) )) it 

SHEPHERD. PMG 
A Leevin’ Cawm! elit 
NORTH. Hee 

If so, the contribution of every part to the effect of the whole is intellis: 
gible. The stillness throughout—the song that does not disturb silence” 
the lights so serene and yet pregnant with life—the infused animation of 
every object that has not—and the sufficiency of animation in those that 
have it—have all a perfect propriety. It may not belong exactly to the 
question I am considering—— ’ 

SHEPHERD. 

What. question ? 

NORTH. , rapes 0 

——though it does to the poetical analysis of the passage, to show’ the: 
skilful progress of impressiveness. aw EEE 

SHEPHERD. vei 

Ah, ah! ma man! You’re borrowin’ frae me noo—for that’s the verra 

first observe I made on your selectin’ the passage. ‘seis 
NORTH. 

So much the better, James. Observe then, on the whole, each object 
rising it this respect above another—and ‘yet not by a sealé. » For instances 
when rea#living creatures are introduced, it is done in gradation; first, those: 
that ‘sléép)then the night-singer, in whom the feeling of aifiaPnatutallife: 
is raised to its height, by the line “She all night long diér‘ahevdus dewentit® 
sutig.”““And immediately a great tranquillization follows, andthatantnaky 
vitality’ telotted out by insetisate things, and s@%phtsseP breathing” 
more} Suve" thse which’ citculate ‘in ‘space,' anid. fitthe hosohrof’ 
nature. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Still following out ma original idea! 

NORTH. 

Detur, that all I have said is right—here is then shewn by an instance 
what is meant properly by a poetical description—that is to say, of many 
ways believed, one way is shewn in which a description is placed under 
the reign of Imagination. 


Aneuch. Be dune, sir. 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

This is the preparatory part of the enquiry. Then ensues this other 
question—What is in this instance the character, quality, nature of the 
affection of imagination? It is plain, in the first place, that it is essentially 
Jfeeling. Secondly, that it is feeling of a singular, remote, and rather mys- 
terious kind. Thirdly, the feeling is that which accompanies and enters 
into the lower degrees of impersonation. If the impression resulting from 
the whole, is that which I have endeavoured to render by the expression, a 
LIVING CALM, this belongs to the same mode of imagination. It is as if the 
vast and deep tranquillity, the very rest and peace, were self-conscious. 

TICKLER. 

You’re a clever lad, Kit, Perge Puer. 

NORTH. 

It may be proper here to repeat, that in this particular act or mode of 
imagination, the analysis of imagination gives this form, which always 
appears to me to be the essential and proper form of imagination, viz. 
that an object being given to the understanding, by a new and further in- 
tellectual act, a feeling not proper to the object (that is, not proper to it in its 
truth, as conceived by the understanding) is superinduced upon it. Try 
this in one or two instances. “ Silence was pleased.” What is given to the 
understanding ? The noiselessness and hush of night—and song delighting 
the ear, and not disturbing to the heart, but rather quickening and deepen- 
ing the affection, produced by the general hush and repose. But herein 
moved imagination perceives a listening spirit of silence—and that pleasure 
which is felt by the bodily imagined witness, the poet, or any other, and 
that non-disturbance and rather vivifying and intensifying of his affection 
of stillness and peace, is, by a turn of imagination, transferred to that spirit 
which is conceived to be pleased with, and, instead of being annihilated, to 
exist in more animation by virtue of those sounds. There is here both a 
production and a variation of thought, beyond or after, or from what is 
given, proper to the ne Is there, by means of these further in- 
tellectual acts, any new different feeling induced towards the object of the 
understanding ? Undoubtedly there is, though the difference may be diffi- 
cult to define. For it is quite impossible that we should look with the same 
affection of feeling on objects materially different, though it is often difficult 
to ascertain what our feeling is, especially towards objects which do not 
affect us with strong emotion; as indeed very many of the feelings of ima- 
gination are of so slight, delicate, fine a kind, that we hardly know how to 
speak of them, or to call them feeling, they are so infinitely remote from the 
vehement, and possessing power of ordinary passion. Our feeling, or the 
affection of our mind, the disposition to feel, cannot be the same towards 
objects so different as the actual silence of nature, and that vivified silence 
having a soul into which song is instilled. The affection with which we 
consider silence itself, including in it the idea of tranquillity, is that of tran 

uillity mixed with something of solemnity, and from its vacancy of fear. 

ut if silence is considered as “ivinc,” the sense of solemnity is taken off 
in some degree, that of fear altogether. 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel, thank Heaven, this metafeesical enquiry, for it was nae less, into 
the natur o’ imagination, is owre, and that I hae survived it, though rather a 
wee fentish—sae let’s drap in a thummle-fu’ 0’ cogniac intil this—is’t the 
seventh or aucht cup, think ye, sir, o’ coffee—and fortified by the speerit, 
I wad fain trust that sae I shall be able to endure the severest conversation 
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it is in the power o’ man to inflick. Mr Tickler, spoot you, in your turn, a 
screed o’ Milton. 
TICKLER. 


The other Shape, 
If Shape it might be called, that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint pon 
Or substance might be call’d that shadow seemed, 
For each seem’d either ; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart; what seem’d its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on, 
Satan was now at hand——~ 


SHEPHERD (looking round.) 

What said ye? Sawtan at haun’! 

NORTH. 

Speak of the Devil and he’ll appear, is a general rule, my dear James, 

subject to an occasional exception. Regain your composure. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s a fearsome passage. 

ICKLER (taking Nortu’s crutch under his arm and imitating the voice, 

gesture, and manner of the “ old man eloquent.) 
/ In this sublime passage, the power of Imagination is at its height. This 
Being, who, at the gates of hell, offers combat to Satan, has not even yet been 
named, as if the poet were so lost in the emotion accompanying the sight 
of the phantom he had himself conjured up, that even a very name had 
not risen yet for what was so unsubstantial. He scarcely dares to call it by 
the vague term “ Shape;” but as soon as he does so, qualifies even that 
approach to substantiality, by saying, “ if Shape it might be called, which 
shape had none distinguishable,” or “ substance might be called that 
shadow seemed.” Then he adds that still farther feeling of unreality— 
* each seemed either,” that is, substance seemed shadow, shadow seemed. 
substance. Thus uncertain in its horror to his eyes, “ black it seemed as 
night ;” not utter darkness, but something black and grim, “ darkness visible” 
/ —fierce—not as a Fury—for that would be something too definite, since the 
image of a fury is of something conceived to exist—but fierce as ten furies, 
an expression in which all individuality is lost, and nothing conveyed to the 
mind but an idea of aggregated and accumulated fierceness. “ Terrible as 
hell” is still more vague, and purposely so, or rather so under the power of 
the emotion; yet in all this obscurity, unsubstantiality and shadowiness, tt 
shook a dreadtul dart, (observe how much effect is in that word, it, ) something 
not described by any quality, as of size or shape, but merely “ dreadful” — 
how, why, or in what dreadful, we know not; while this motion of its 
weapon directs the mind to look on the Shape that brandishes it, and lo! 
that which seemed its head—not its head, but that which in that. fury- 
haunted and infernal darkness seemed its head—the likeness—not the reality 
—but the likeness of a kingly crown had on! Poetry alone could give such 
an Imagination as this—for painting would at once of necessity give out- 
lines, features, realities, which, however enveloped in obscurity, would be 
fatal to the fearful effect, and embody too sensibly the here almost unems 
bodied attributes of this seeming, shadowy, threatening, scarcely-existing, 
yet most terrific Impersonation ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Had ma twa een been shut the noo, like them o’ a Methodist minister 
Sayin’ grace, I could hae sworn that you was Mr North, Mr Tickler. His 
verra vice ! And then, as to the matter, the same licht o’ truth fitfully bricht« 
enin’ thigugh the glimmer or gloom o’ a mair or less perfeck incomprehen- 
sibility An’ that’s what you twa chiels ca’ pheelosoficcal creetyschism ? 

TICKLER. 

Pray recite, James, a passage from the Excursion, that I may make it 
— go a similar process of investigation into the principles of composi- 

ion, 
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. SHEPHERD. 

Mee receet a passage frae the Excursion? 

-NORTH. 
What is your opinion of that Poem, Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 

The Excursion is full of fine poetry, but it is not what the author intended 
it to be, and believes that it is—a Great Poem. Mr Wordsworth cannot con- 
ceive a mighty plan. His imagination is of the first order ; but his intellect 
doves not seem to me, who belong, you know, North, to the old school, com- 
manding and comprehensive. His mind has many noble visions, but they 
come and go, each in its own glory; a phantasmagorial procession, beauti- 
ful, splendid, sublime, but not anywhere forming a Whole, on which the 
spectator can gaze, entranced by the power of unity. 

SHEPHERD. 
Entranced by the power o’, Unity! Havers—clavers ! 
TICKLER. 

Considered as a work that is to hand down his name to future ages, 
among those of our great English poets, our Spensers and our Miltons, I 
must think it a failure, and that it will for ever exclude him from that band 
of immortals. But you have taught me, sir, to see that it contains passages 
of such surpassing excellence, in the description of external nature, and in 
the delineation of feeling, passion, and thought, that I think they may be 
set by the side of the best passages of a similar kind to be found within 
the whole range of poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s praise aneuch to satisfy ony reasonable man. 
NORTH. 

We are not now speaking for the satisfaction of Mr Wordsworth, but of 

ourselyes—— 


And the warld. 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

My admiration of Mr Wordsworth’s genius is well known to the universe, 
and has often been expressed with more enthusiasm than has been accom- 

ied by the sympathies even of the wisest. I hope it is nevertheless 
judicious ; and | have always given reasons for my delight in his works. 
But the admiration of some of his critics has, of late years, been any thing 
but judicious; and the language in which it has been expressed, so out- 
eous, as to do greater injury to his just and fair fame, than all the attacks 
of his mightiest or meanest enemies. The Excursion has been often com- 
pores by the cockneys with Paradise Lost ; and that portion of the Reading 
ublic who know something of Mr Wordsworth’s poetry, but not much, 
have become indignant and disgusted at such foolery, and transferred, un- 
consciously, to the bard himself some of those ungenial feelings with which 
it was inevitable and right that they should regard the idiots who had set 
him up as their idol, His genius is indeed worthy of far other worship. 
TICKLER. 

With Milton! Shakspeare! forsooth! Why, Paradise Lost is, by the con- 
sent of all the civilized world, declared to be the grandest and most sublime 
poem that ever emanated from the mind of man, equally so in conception 
and in execution. It embraces all that human beings can feel or com- 

rehend of themselves, their origin, and their destiny. The Excursion 
is an eloquent and poetical journal of a few days’ walk among the mountains 
of the north of England, kept by one of the party, in which every syllable, 

ood, bad, and indifferent, that was uttered by the three friends, was care- 
fully recorded, and many connecting descriptions introduced by the jour- 
nalist himself, who was the only one of the trio who had “ the accomplish- 
ment of verse.” I have said enough already to expose the frantic folly of 
those who speak in the same breath of Paradise Lost and the Excursion. 

SHEPHERD, 

. Quite aneuch. 


NORTH. 
I am delighted to find you so reasonable, Tickler. 
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TICKLER. 
Nay, I am even an enthusiastic Wordsworthian. 
NORTH. 

Although the Plan of the Excursion is altogether inartificial, and far from 
felicitous in any respect, yet it affords room for the display of Mr Words- 
worth’s very original genius,which delights in description of all that is grand 
and beautiful on the earth, and in the heavens above the earth, and which 
is, on all such occasions, truly creative. The Three Friends wander where- 
ever the wind wafts them, poetizing and philosophizing in the solitudes.” 
Sometimes the objects before them awaken their spirits—the rocks, or the 
houses, or the clouds—and not unfrequently they forget “ the visible diur- 
nal sphere,” and, in fine flights of imagination, visit the uttermost parts of 
the earth. The “ impulses of deeper kind that come to them in solitude,” 
they delightedly obey; and soon as those impulses cease, they are all 
equally willing, according to the finest feelings of humanity, to cross the 
thresholds of “ huts where poor men lie,” and to converse of, or with them, 
cheerfully and benignantly ; or when more solemn thoughts again arise, to 
walk into the Churchyard among the Mountains, and muse and meditate 
among the stoneless turfs above the humble dead, or among the pillars of 
the sacred pile, on which hang the escutcheons, or are painted the armorial 
bearings of the high-born ancestry of hall and castle. 

SHEPHERD. 
Ay, sir, these Books are delichtfu’—divine. 
NORTH. 
I love to hear you say so, my dear James. They are divine. 
TICKLER. 

Would that all those exquisite pictures had been by themselves, without 

the cumbrous machinery of the clumsy plan—if plan it may be called. 
NORTH. 

It is obvious that a parallel might be drawn, though I have no intention 
now of doing so, between the Excursion and the Task. Wordsworth, if not 
by nature, certainly by the influences of his life, has far higher enthusiasm 
of soul than Cowper. He has seen far more of the glories of creation than 
it was given that other great poet to see; and hence, when he speaks of 
external nature, his strains are generally of a loftier mood. But Cowper 
was not ambitious—and Wordsworth’s chief fault is ambition. The author 
of The Task loved nature for her own sake—the author of The Excursion 
loves her chiefly for the sake of the power which she inspires within him— 
for the sake of the poetry that his gifted spirit flings over all her cliffs, and 
infuses into all her torrents. It often requires great effort to follow Words- 
worth in his hymns—nor can any reader do so who has not enjoyed some 
of the same privileges in youth that have all his life long been open to that 
poet—above all, the privileges of freedom from this world’s carking cares, 
enjoyed to the uttermost among the steadfast spectacles, or sudden appari- 
tions of nature. But almost all persons alike, who have ever lived in the 
country at all, can go along with Cowper. Fields, hedge-rows, groves, gar- 
dens, all common rural sights and sounds, and those too of all the seasons, 
are realized in The Task, so easily and naturally, that we see and hear as 
we read, with minds seldom, perhaps, greatly elevated above the every-day 
mood, but touched with gentle and purest pleasure, and filled with a thou- 
sand delightful memories. Wordsworth’s finest strains can be felt or uns 
derstood only when our imagination is ready to ascend to its highest 
sphere—and to the uninitiated they must be unintelligible, and that is in- 
deed their very highest praise. But the finest things in The Task may be 
enjoyed at all times, and almost by every cultivated mind. That too is their 
highest praise. To which of the two kinds of poetry the reg should be 
given, it would be hard to say; but it is easy to know which of the two 
must be the more popular. Were it for nothing else than its rural descrip+ 
tions, The Task would still be a favourite poem with almost all classes 
of readers. Noble as they are, and, in our opinion, frequently equal, if 
not superior to any thing of the kind in poetry, the rural descriptions of 
Wordsworth (rural is but a poor word here) can never be sympathized 
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with by the million, for not ten in a thousand are, by constitution or custom, 
capable to understand their transcendent excellence. 
: TICKLER, 
There must, I fear, be some wrong-headedness in the poet, who, from 
the whole range of human life, deliberately selected a pedlar for his highest 
philosophical character in a philosophical poem. 


SHEPHERD. 
Dinna abuse pedlars, Mr Tickler. In Scotland they’re aye murder’d. 
TICKLER, 
Mr Jeffrey murder’d the pedlar in the Excursion, 
SHEPHERD, 
Na, Mr Wordsworth, 
NORTH, 
No impertinence, gents. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nae wut without a portion o’ impertinence. 
NORTH. 
Therefore I am never witty, 
SHEPHERD. 


But then, you see, you may be impertinent, as you was the noo, not- 
withstanding. 

NORTH. 

The first twenty es of the Excursion enable the reader to know 
on what grounds, and for what reasons Mr Wordsworth has ‘chosen, in a 
moral work of the highest pretensions, to make his chief and most autho- 
ritative interlocutor, a pedlar. Much small wit has been sported on the 
subject, about pieces of tape and riband, thimbles, penknives, knee-buckles, 
pincushions, and other pedlar-ware; and perhaps such associations, 
and others, essentially mean or paltry, must, to a certain extent, con- 
nect themselves in most, or all minds, with the idea of such a calling. 
There is neither difficulty nor absurdity, however, in believing that an 
individual, richly endowed with natural gifts, may be a pedlar—and cer- 
tainly that mode of life not only furnishes, but offers the best opportuni- 
ties to a man of a thoughtful and feeling mind, of becoming intimately and 
thoroughly acquainted with all the on-goings of humble life. Robert Burns 
was an exciseman. Yet it does not follow from this, that there is wisdom . 
in the choice of such a small retired merchant for the chief spokesman in a 
series of dialogues, in which one of the greatest poets of England is to take 
a part. Of many things spoken of in those dialogues, such a pedlar, in vir- 
tue of his profession, was an excellent judge; but of many more the know- 
ledgeis not only not peculiarly appropriate toa pedlar, but such knowledge as 
could only, I conceive, have been accumulated and mastered by a man 
of finished classical education. We fear, therefore, that there is something 
absurd in his language about Thebes, and “’ Palmyra central in the desert,” 
nor less so inthe profound attention with which helistens tothe “Poet’s” still 
more eloquent, most poetical, and philosophical disquisition on the origin 
of the heathen mythology. But admitting this, none but the shallowest and 
weakest minds will allow themselves to be overcome by a word. Blot out 
the word pedlar from the poem, substitute, as Charles Lamb well remarked, 
the word palmer, and the poem is then relieved from this puny and futile 
objection. Let his previous history be unknown—his birth and parentage— 
and let him be merely said to be a man of natural genius, great powers of 
reflection, a humane spirit, an understanding chiefly cultivated by self-edu- 
cation, though not unenlightened by knowledge of history, and especially 
of long and intimate experience of the habits, and occupations, and charac- 
ter of the poor, and we have a person before us, entitled to walk and talk 
even with Mr Wordsworth, and if so, before all the world. 

TICKLER. 

My dear Shepherd, will you have the goodness to help me to wheel 

round yonder sofa-bed towards the right flank of the fire ? 
, SHEPHERD. 
Surely, sir—but you’re no gaun to sleep ? 
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TICKLER. 
Why, James, I waltzed from eleven last night till three this morning——~ 
SHEPHERD, 
You what ? 
TICKLER. 
Waltzed, and gallopaded, and mazourka’d. 
SHEPHERD, 


The man’s mad. 
[Ticker lies down on the sofa-bed, and the SHEPHERD covers 
him cozily with cloaks. 
TICKLER, 
Pastor Fido! 
SHEPHERD. 

I wunner what Procrusty wou’d hae thocht o’ you, sir ?—Noo—dinna 
snore nane. Though I snore mysell, I canna thole’t in ithers—that’s a 
gude callant—say your prayers—shut your een—and gang to sleep. 
Hushaby—hushaby—hushaby—hushaby ! Remember me, sir, to a’ your 
freens in the Land o’ Nod—a strange shadowy set, an unaccountable gene- 
ration—leevin’ unner laws that hae subsisted syne the Fa’, and enjoyin’ sic 
a perfeck system o’ misrepresentation, that nae desire hae they o’ Parlia- 
mentary Reform 

TICKLER (indistinctly.) 
“ A plague on both your houses.” 
SHEPHERD. 
His een’s fast glazin’—there’s a bit snorie—and noo I think that may be 
safely ca’d sleep.—( Starting up)—Mr North, haud ma hauns! 
NORTH. 
Hold your hands! What do you mean, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I was seized just then wi’ a shudderin’ impetus to murder Mr Tickler— 
and had there been a knife on the table, I do devootly believe I woud hae 
nicked his craig. 

NorTH (taking his crutch from its corner.) ' 

I cannot just exactly say, James, that I altogether like the expression in 
these eyes of yours at present. Burke indeed is dead—but his accomplices 
are yet alive—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Oh, man! but you’re easily frichtened—you’re a great cooart-—— 
NORTH (cautiously restoring the crutch to its corner, while he still eyes 
the SHEPHERD.) 
Well then—well—James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht, sir—wheest. Speak loun, and ring the bell saftly—for eisters, 
and we’ll cheat Tickler oot 0’ the brodd. 

[Enter the Establishment with the Oyster board—the Council of Five 
Hundred. 
NORTH. 

Now, my dear James, let us suck them up silently—not to disturb Ti- 

mothy’s dreams. 


SHEPHERD, 
Excessive sappy ! 
NORTH. 
Very. 
SHEPHERD. 
Young i lusty—their beards are no grown yet—ay, here’s ane wi’ 
a pair o’ whuskers—— 
NORTH. 
The natural history of the oyster-—— 


SHEPHERD. 
Oh, sir! but I’m fonder and fonder every day o’ the study o’ natural 
history. 
NORTH. ' 
You have Bewick , I know, James, at your finger-ends—— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Na—you ken nae sic thing. I hae little or nae knowledge at my finger- 
ends, or ma ay yt either—it lies a’ in my brain and in my heart. 
When, at times, the ideas come flashing out, my een are filled wi’ fire~and 
when the emotions come flowin’ up, wi’ water ; at least in the ae case there’s 
brichtness, and in the ither ahaze. Aften the twa unite, like a cloud, veil- 
in’, but no hidin’, the sun—like radiance on dew, shewin’ it mair translucent 
ere it melt awa’ on the spring buds or the simmer flowers—an evanescence 
o’ liquid lustre, out o’ whose bosom the happy thochts flee awa’ to ither 
regions o’ delicht, like bees obeyin’ their instincts, that lead them, without 
chart or compass, to every nook in the wilderness where blaws a family 0” 
heather-Dbells. 

NORTH. 

I know you have the Journal of a Naturalist, published by Mr Murray—a 
delightful See the most so—nor less instructive than delight- 
ful—given to natural history since White’s Selborne. 

SHEPHERD. 

You gied me’t, and I never lend byeucks you gied me—for to lend a 
byeuck is to lose it—and borrowin’s but a hypocritical pretence for stealin’, 
and shou’d be punished wi’ death 

TICKLER. 





Without benefit of clergy. 

SHEPHERD. 

True, indeed, sir; a clergyman cou’d be o’ nae benefit to sic an unjusti- 
fied sinner. 

NORTH. 

But there is another work, James, called “ The British Naturalist,’ pub- 
lished by Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnott, Ave-Maria-Lane, which I must 
send out to you by the carrier—— 

SHEPHERD. 

What for no gie’t to me the noo, and I’!] put it in my pouch ? 

NORTH. 

Tis not in the Snuggery. Indeed, at present, both volumes are with 
Mrs Gentle. The author is not only well versed in natural science, but he 
is a close observer of nature. He has akeen eye and a fine ear, and writes, 
not only with perspicuity, but, like almost all good naturalists, with elo- 
quence. He views his subjects in those masses in which we find them 
grouped in nature ; and the plant or the animal has been taken in conjunc- 
tion with the scenery, and the general and particular use—and when that 
arose easily, the lesson of morality or natural religion. 

SHEPHERD. 
A plan, I jalouse, at aince natural and feelosofical. 
NORTH. 

The woodcuts of the various animals and insects are designed and exe- 
cuted by Mr W. N. Brooke—and those of the lake and the brook by Mr 
Bonner, from drawings by Harry Wilson, Esq., who, by the way, has 
recently published some interesting Views of Foreign Cities. 

SHEPHERD 
What mean ye, sir, by the Lake and the Brook ? 
NORTH. 

Why, the first volume of the British Naturalist consists of parts, entitled 

the Mountain, the Lake, the River, the Sea, the Moor, and the Brook. 
SHEPHERD. 

Be sure to remember no to forget to keep it in your mind, sir, to attend 
to drappin’ a hint to Mrs Gentle, that ye hae promised to send out the twa 
volumms 0’ the British Naturalist to Altrive—and shou’d they only be in 
boards, you had as weel get them bun’, plainly but strangly, for wee Jamie’s 
mad about a’ crawlin’, creepin’, soomin’, and fleein’ things, and I think o’ 
getting him made an Honorary Member o’ the Wernerian Society. 

NORTH. 

I will send you out, at the same time, my dear James, “ Menageries,” 
written, I am told, by my most amiable and ingenious philosophic friend, 
Charles Knight, Editor (?) of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
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The “ Tower Menagerie,” containing the natural history of the animals con- 
tained in that establishment, with anecdotes of their character and his- 
tory-— 
SHEPHERD. 
That wull be a feast to my darling. 
NORTH. 

—— illustrated by portraits, taken from life, by that admirable artist, Wil- 
liam Harvey, and engraved on wood by Branston and Wright, who stand in 
the first rank of their profession. 

SHEPHERD. 

He’ll wear his dear een out—God bless him—on the lions, teeggers, and 
leopards—for though a lamb in gentleness o’ disposition, the fiercer the 
animal, the deeper drauchts o’ delight drinks his imagination frae the rings 
o’ their een, and the spats on their hide, sae wildlike wi’ the speerit o’ the 
sandy deserts, yet mair beautifu’ than ony tame creaturs that walk peace- 
ably aroun’ the dwellin’s o’ men. 

NORTH. 

The literary department has been superintended by E. T. Bennet, Esq., 
F.L.S., an active member of the Zoological Society—and much valuable 
assistance afforded by N. A. Vigors, the Secretary-—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Erudite, I doot not, on a’ manner o’ monsters—— 
NORTH. 

Zoologists, James, of the firstorder. To the same gentlemen we owe a 
similar work, equally beautiful—“ The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoo- 
logical Society, Vol. L., Quadrupeds”——. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pit it intil the parshel. But dinna tak the trouble o’ payin’ the carriage 
—for [ll no grudge it, nor a couple o’ caulkers to the carrier, wha’s a 
steady man, and never sleeps in his cart, nor, when she’s heavily laden, 
even up-hill, loups on to ease himsell on the tram—a dangerous practice, 
that has made many an honest woman a widow, and many weans orphans. 


NORTH. 

Your head, my dear James, is now touching Howitt’s “ Book of the Sea- 
sons.” Prig and pocket it. ’Tis a jewel. 

[The Shepherd seizes it from the shelf, and acts as per order. 
SHEPHERD. 

Is Nottinghame far intil England, sir? For I wou’d really like to pay 
the Hoovitt’s a visit this simmer. Thae Quakers are, what ane micht scarcely. 
opine frae first principles, a maist poetical Christian seck. There was 
Scott o’ Amwell, wha wrott some simplish things in a preservin’ speerit o° 
earnestness ;—there is Wilkinson, yonner, wha wonns on a beautifu’ banked 
river, no far aff Peerith, (is’t the Eamont, think ye?) the owther o’ noa 
few pomes delichtfu’ in their domesticity—auld bachelor though he be— 
nae warld-sick hermit, but an enlichtened labourer o’ love, baith in the 
kitchen and flower garden o’ natur’ ;—lang by letter has me and Bernard 
Barton been acquent, and verily he is ane o’ the mildest and modestest 
o’ the Muses’ sons, nor wanting a thochtfu’ genie, that aften gies birth to 
verses that treasure themselves in folk’s hearts ;—the best scholar amang a’ 
the Quakers is Friend Wiffen,a capital translator, Sir Walter tells me, o’ poets 
wi’ ee a tongues, sic as Tawso, and wi’ an original vein too, sir, which has 
produced, as I opine, some verra pure ore ;—and feenally, the Hooitts, the 
three Hooitts,—na, there may be mair o’ them for aught I ken, but I’se an- 
swer for William and Mary, husband and wife, and oh! but they’re weel 
met; and eke for Richard, (can he be their brither?) and wha’s this was 
tellin’ me about anither brither o’ Wullie’s, a Dr Godfrey Hooitt, ane o’ the 
best botanists in a’ England, and a desperate beetle-hunter ? 

NORTH. 

Entomologist, James. A man of science. 

SHEPHERD. 

The twa married Hooitts I love just excessively, sir. What they write 

canna fail o’ being poetry, even the maist middlin’ o’t, for its aye wi’ them 
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the ebullition o’ their ain feeling, and their ain fancy, and whenever that’s 
the case, a bonny word or twa will drap itsell intil ilka stanzy, and a sweet 
stanzy or twa intil ilka pome, and sae they touch, and sae they sune win a 
body’s heart ; and frae readin’ their byeuckies ane wushes to ken theirsells, 
and indeed do ken theirsells, for their personal characters are revealed in 
their volumms, and methinks I see Wully and Mary—— 
NORTH. 
Strolling quietly at eve or morn by the silver Trent—— 
SHEPHERD, 
No sae silver, sir, surely as the Tweed ? 
NORTH. 
One of the sincerest streams in all England, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Sincere as an English sowle that caresna wha looks intil’t, and flaws 

bauldly alang whether reflectin’ cluds or sunshine. 
NORTH. 

Richard, too, has a true poetical feeling, and no small poetical power. His 
unpretending volume of verses well deserves a place in the library along 
with those of his enlightened relatives—for he loves nature truly as they 
do, and nature has returned his affection. 

SHEPHERD. 

But what’s this Byeuck o’ the Seasons ? 

NORTH. 

In it the Howitts have wished to present us with all their poetic and pic- 
turesque features—a Calendar of Nature, comprehensive and complete in 
itself—which, on being taken up by the lover of nature at the opening of 
each month, should lay before him in prospect all the objects and appear- 
ances which the month would present, in the garden, in the field, and the 
waters—yet confining itself solely to those objects. Such, in their own 
words, is said to be their aim. 

SHEPHERD. 
And nae insignificant aim either, sir. Hae they hit it ? 
NORTH. 
They have. The scenery they describe is the scenery they have seen. 
SHEPHERD, 
That circling Nottingham. 
NORTH. 
Just so, James. Their pictures are all English. 
SHEPHERD. 

They shew their sense in stickin’ to their native land—for unless the heart 
has brooded, and the een brooded toe, on a’ the aspecks o’ the ooter warld 
till the edge o’ ilka familiar leaf recalls the name o’ the flower, shrub, or tree 
frae which it has been blawn by the wund, or drapped in the cawm, the 
poet’s haun’ ’Il waver, and his picture be butahaze. Ina’ our warks, baith 
a an’ sma’, let us be national ; an’ thus the true speerit o’ ae kintra ’ll be 

reathed intil anither, an’ the haill warld encompassed an’ pervaded wi’ poetry 
and love. 
NORTH. 
As a proof, James, of their devotedness to merry England—— 
SHEPHERD. 
No a whit less merry that it contains a gude mony Quakers. 
NORTH. 

——our Friends have described the year, without once alluding—as far 

as I have observed—to the existence of Thomson! 
SHEPHERD. 

Na—that is queer an’ comical aneuch ;—nor can I just a’thegether appruve 

o’ that forgetfulness, ignorance, or omission. 
NORTH. 

It shews their sincerity. They quote, indeed, scarcely any poetry but 
Wordsworth’s—for in it, above all other, their quiet, and contemplative, and 
meditative spirits seem to repose in delight. 

SHEPHERD. 
I canna understaun’ why it should be sae, but wi’ the exception o’ yoursell, 
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Sir, I never ken’t man or woman wha loved and admired Wordsworth up to 
the pitch, or near till’t, o’ idelatrous worship, wha seemed to care a doit for 
ony ither poet, leevin’ or dead. He’s a sectawrian, you see, sir, in the reli- 
gion o’ natur’—— 
NORTH. 
Her High Priest. 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel—weel—sir ; e’en be’t sae. But is that ony reason why a’ ither 
priests shou’d be despised or disregarded, when tryin’ ina religious speerit 
to expound or illustrate the same byeuck—the byeuck o’ natur’ which God 
has given us, wi’ the haly leaves lyin’ open, sae that he wha rins may read, 
though it’s only them that walks slowly, or sits down aneath the shadow o’ 
arock or a tree, that can understaun’ sufficient to privilege them to breathe 
forth their knowledge an’ their feelings in poetry, which is aye as a prayer or 
a thanksgiving ? 

NORTH. 

The Book of the Seasons is a delightful book—and I recommenzd it to all 
lovers of nature. 

[Enter the Household on their stocking-soles, and remove the relics of the 
Feast of Shells. 
SHEPRERD. 

Noo we may wauken Tickler. He whuspered intil my lug, as I was 

makin’ him cozy wi’ the cloaks, no to let him —_ ayont eleven. 
[The Shepherd “ blows mimic hootings to the silent owl,” who, open« 
ing his large eyes, cries “ toowhit toowhoo !” and sits up on his perch. 
TICKLER. 
Let us have oysters. 
SHEPHERD. 
Eisters! The eisters “Il no be ready, sir, for an hour yet. For my ain 
airt, ’m no hungry the nicht—and dinna think [ll eat ony eisters. Mr 
orth, will you ? 


No. 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna fash wi’ eisters the nicht, Mr Tickler—for this has been a stormy 
cop, ond they’re no caller. Was ye dreamin’, sir? For you seemed unco 
restless. 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 
I was, James. 
SHEPHERD, 
What o” ? 
TICKLER, 


A Battle of Cats. 
“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the slates!” 


Miss Tabitha having made an assignation with Tom Tortoiseshell, the feline 
henomenon, they two sit curmurring, forgetful of mice and milk, of all but 
ove! How meekly mews the Demure, relapsing into that sweet under- 

song—the Purr! And how curls Tom’s whiskers like those of a Pashaw! 

The point of his tail—and the point only is alive—insidiously turning itself, 

with serpentlike seduction, towards that of Tabitha, pensive as a Nun. His 

eyes are rubies, hers emeralds—as they should be—his lightning, hers 
lustre—for in her sight he is the lord, and in his, she is the lady of Crea- 
tion. 
NORTH. 

“O happy love! when love like this is found! 

O heartfelt raptures! bless beyond compare! 

I’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 

And sage experience bids me this declare—_. 

If earth a draught of heavenly pleasure share, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale. 

Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 

In others arms breathe out the tender tale”— 
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SHEPHERD. 
The last line wunna answer— 
“ Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale!” 
TICKLER. 
Woman or cat—she who hesitates, is lost. But Diana, a in heaven, 


the goddess of the Silver Bow, sees the peril of poor Pussy—and interposes 
her celestial aid to save the vestal. An enormous grimalkin, almost a wild 
cat, comes rattling along the roof, down from the chimney-top, and Tom 
Tortoiseshell, leaping from love to war, tackles to the Red Rover in single 
combat. Sniff—snuff—splutter—squeak—squall—caterwaul, and throttle! 
NORTH. 
Where are the following lines ? 


“ From the soft music of the spinning purr, 
When no stiff hair disturbs the glossy fur, 
The whining wail, so piteous and so faint, 
When through the house Puss moves with long complaint, 
To that unearthly throttling caterwaul, 
When feline legions storm the midnight wall, 
, And chant, with short snuff and alternate hiss, 
The dismal song of hymeneal bliss” —— 


SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht, North—wheesht. 

TICKLER. 

Over the eaves sweeps the hairy hurricane. Two cats in one—like a 
prodigious monster with eight legs and a brace of heads and tails—and 
through among the lines on which clothes are hanging in the back-green, and 
which break the fall, the dual number plays squelch on the miry herbage. 

SHEPHERD. 
A pictur 0’ a back-green in fowre words. I see it and them. 
TICKLER. 

The four-story fall has given them fresh fury and more fiery life. What 
tails! Each as thick as my arm, and rustling with electricity like the 
northern streamers. The Red Rover is generally uppermost—but not 
always—for Tom has him by the jugular like a very bulldog—and his 
small, sharp, tiger-teeth, entangled in the fur, pierce deeper and deeper 
into the flesh—while Tommy keeps tearing away at his rival, as if he 
would eat his way into his windpipe. Heavier than Tom Tortoiseshell is 
the Red Rover by a good many pounds ; but what is weight to elasticity— 
what is body to soul? In the long tussle, the hero ever vanquishes the 
ruffian—as the Cock of the North the Gander. 

NORTH (bowing). 

Proceed. 

TICKLER. 

Cats’ heads are seen peering over the tops of walls, and then their 
lengthening bodies, running crouchingly along the copestones, with pricked- 
up ears and glaring eyes, all attracted towards one common centre—the 
back-green of the inextinguishable battle. Some dropping, and some leap- 
ing down, from all altitudes, lo! a general melée! For Tabitha, having 
through a skylight forced her way down stairs, and out of the kitchen- 
window into the back-area, is sitting pensively on the steps, 

“ And like another Helen fires another Troy.” 
Detachments come wheeling into the field of battle from all imaginable 
and unimaginable quarters—and you now see before you al! the cats in 
Edinburgh, Stockbridge, and the suburbs, about as many, I should suppose, 
as the proposed constituents of our next city member. 
SHEPHERD. 

The Town-Council are naething to them in nummers. The back-green’s 

absolutely composed o’ cats. 


TICKLER. 

Up fly a thousand windows from ground-flat to attic, and what an exhibi- 
tion of nightcaps! Here elderly gentlemen, apparently in their shirts, with 
head night-gear from Kilmarnock, worthy Mf 


Tappitoury’s self—behind 
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them their wives—grandmothers at the least—poking their white faces, like 
those of sheeted corpses, over the shoulders of the fathers of their nume- 
rous progeny—there chariest maids, prodigal enough to unveil their beau- 
ties to the moon, yet, in their alarm, folding the frills of their chemises 
across their bosoms—and lo! yonder the Captain of the Six Feet Club, 
with his gigantic shadow ape. that pretty damsel back to her couch, 
and till morning haunting her troubled dreams! “ Fire! Fire!” “ Murder! 
Murder!” is the cry—and there is wrath and wonderment at the absence 
of the police-officers and engines. A most multitudinous murder is in pro- 
cess of perpetration there—but as yet fire is there none; when lo! and 
hark! the flash and peal of musketry—and then the music of the singing 
slugs ap ae, the Catti, while bouncing up into the air, with Tommy 
Tortoise clinging to his carcass, the Red Rover yowls wolfishly to the moon, 
and then descending like lead into the stone-area, gives up his nine-ghosts, 
never to chew cheese more, and dead as a herring. In mid-air the Pheno- 
menon had let go his hold, and — it in vain to oppose the yeomanry, 
pursues Tabitha, the innocent cause of aJl this woe, into the coal-cellar, and 
there, like Paris and Helen, 


“ When first entranced, in Cranae’s Isle they lay, 
Lip press’d to lip, and breathed their souls away,” 


entitled but not tempted to look at a king, the peerless pair begin to pur 
and play in that subterranean paradise, forgetful of the pile of cat-corpses 
that in that catastrophe was heaped half-way up the currant-bushes on the 
walls, so indiscriminate had been the Strages. All undreamed of by them 
the beauty of the rounded moon, now hanging over the city, once more 
steeped in stillness and in sleep! 
SHEPHERD. 
Capital! Talkin’ o’ cats reminds ane o’ mice—and mice reminds ane o” 
toasted cheese. Suppose, Mr Tickler, we hae a Tin-Trencher ? 
TICKLER. 
A Welsh rabbit? Ring the bell. 
[Enter Sir David Gam and Tappitoury with Welsh rabbits. 


SHEPHERD, 
Noo, sirs, indulge me, if you please, wi’ some feelosofical conversation. 
TICKLER, 
Moral or physical ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Let me consider. Fizzical. 
NORTH. 


Nay—nay—James—remember there are three of us—and that it is share 
and share alike—remember, too, that Tickler had no oys—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Wheesht! 
TICKLER. 

Physical philosophy, gentlemen, is the most rigorous investigation of truth 
that the human mind has ever pursued. More than history—more than the 
legal examination of evidence—more than moral and metaphysical philoso- 
phy—more than religion. In it the matter of enquiry is more under com- 
mand, the spirit of enquiry more just and sincere. It would seem that the 
discipline of truth which the human mind has undergone in its last hun- 
dred, one hundred and fifty, two hundred years—since Lord Bacon—of 
physical study, is the greatest, truest, most effectually fruitful that it has 
ever proved. Do we not feel the effects in the study of moral science, of 
history, philosophy ? Do we not now look upon them with the purged eyes 
of Baconian pupils, with habits of thought, lights of examination, canons of 
judgment, a criticism of truth learnt in the school of physical a ? 
Do we not require other evidence, judge with another sobriety, look for 
another solidity in knowledge than we did? There were bolder, greater, » 
more capable thinkers, not a stricter rule of thought. The great intellec- 
tual feature of the last age has been its success in physical science; not 
merely among the leaders, but among the multitude, so that every one could 





ae 
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contribute, and has done. Let us say thisis not the end, but astep. Now 
it is time that the higher thinkers take another step. They do in Germany. 
The next step is that they cease to view man’s physical as his greatest con- 
quests, and recognise, as they used to do, a mightier field. 
NORTH. 
Yes. Let them become again moralists, not physicians, 
‘ yoo ae “i 

Ay—let them become, again moralists, no physicians—A savouryer 

Welsh rabbit I never preed. Bonk meutyle . 
TICKLER. oe 

The character of the physical mars od of the last century is, that it is 
without hypotheses (comparatively )—a kingdom of facts. Let moral philo- 
sophy be so. But first let us recognise the field, its extent, might, fruit- 
fulness ;—that it is not less than the physical—that it has been lost sight of 
—that it must be seen after again ;—and this understood, things will resume 
their natural proportionate place. And now a change commences, which 
see. Physical philosophy having exerted its own rectifying, strengthening 
influence on the higher order of minds, will begin to leave them, to give way 
to more needed science, and to decline to an under rank of minds—and shall, 
according to a wonted and known law of society, pass gradually down to the 
lowest, producing in each rank as it descends, by its temporary activity, a 
salutary permanentinfluence—till it reaches the bottom, and at last gives way 
even from the lowest rank. But it will not, in truth, give way from and leave 
any rank; but from predominant will become subordinate, and take its 
due proportioned place in each. 

NORTH. 

I suppose, then, that we may bestir ourselves to advance the moral studies 

of the higher, and need not so much guide the intellectual of the lower. 
TICKLER. 

But meanwhile, Mr North, the moral studies of the lower classes ought 
to be wholly involved in religion—as the moral studies of the higher may be 
safely enough distinct from it, without forgetting it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

What is physical study? Consider the difference in the knowledge of 
the world since the Greek thought the sun a chariot, and the earth a 
flat circle or oblong, with Hyperboreans, Cyclops, Acephali, &c., a south 
uninhabited from heat, &c.,as in Herodotus, with Célian’s natural history, 
&c., and its present state—geographical voyages, &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

Et cetera. 

TICKLER. 

That was a dream of the worldthis is knowledge. That was the age of 
imagination—this of understanding or reason, or an approach to it. What 
is the good of physical knowledge? Many. One is, that it helps to make man 
feel strong in his powers : justly. Reading the universe rightly, he is exalted 
by understanding in it the wisdom that made it. Itis one case of “magnanimous 
to correspond with heaven.” Farther, he feels, by his power both to under 
stand and to control nature, how much his destiny is Soe into his own hands. 
He. is excited similarly to search government, education, happiness—to 
investigate the internal world, and endeavour to control and mould it. 
Only, he must not think himself higher, or more self dependent, than he is. 
But to know fully the true extent of his powers, is the way not to think 
falsely, or have an interest in doing so. His intellectual dominion is now so 
great, that it may satisfy his ambition; and he may be content to know 
where it stops, where he becomes finite and dependent. If he is ennobled 
by his just contemplation of the structure and design of the universe, shall 
not the whole race participate in his ennobling? Shall not the common man 
be raised by it—by knowing the results, without the process of deduction, 
Without the science ? Thus, can well suppose that mechanics’ lectures on 


Geography, Natural History, Astronomy, and some other branches, scienti- 
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fically true in all their matter, but popular in their exposition—that is, made 
intelligible to a very moderately constructed understanding, and affecting to 
the imagination and feelings, oe . t be very interesting and very useful in- 
deed ; therefore, let Dr Birchkeck, spite of his politics, which are bad, flou- 
rish, and all Institutions, 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s leeberal and illeeberal in ae breath, Never heard I mortal man sae 

voluble during a Welsh rabbit. 
NORTH. 
Listen to me, gentlemen. BO 
SHEPHERD. a ai Pe 

Listen to you, sir—what else hae we been doin’—and I fear to little pii- 

pose—a’ this lang interminable night? _,, ,,- 
NORTH. 

The spirit which draws men individually towards knowledge, is not the 
same which invests it with reverence to the eyes of the world. The sages 
of rude times have been held in mysterious veneration; and their wisdom 
has been thought to proceed from beings of a higher nature, or even to 
command them. Imagination, ever-seeking Deity, Fo gery its presence 
not only in the powers that move in the natural world, but in human power, 
when much surpassing all that appears within the range of familiar know- 
ledge. Thus it makes prophets, enchanters, and the favoured that have 
intercourse with spirits. 

SHEPHERD. 

Michael Scott, in the olden day. But times are changed, sir; and even 

Christopher North himsell, is by few reckoned a magician. 
NORTH. 

But this reverence for knowledge is imaginative and generous, and of the 
same birth with the love of knowledge, which is itself an inquisition after 
Deity. But in those times of ours, when Imagination is almost expelled 
from the processes and counsels of human life, what then makes worshi 
around knowledge? Truly, she that worshippeth Power. She that liveth 
in the eyes of men, and is ruled under their influences as her stars. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s her name ? 

NORTH. ; 

She sees that knowledge is great and strong in the world—that it com- 
mands power and fame ; that it gets wealth; that it sways even in the great 
motions of the world; that it is set in honour, in places of old authority— 
therefore it is for her reverence—therefore she will set her children to 
learn it—therefore she will give it her favour and her help, and will to 
some degree bow herself before it. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, North, that principle will govern even opinion of knowledge, among 
every society, wherever great causes act to produce a general contention 
of spirit for it beyond the pure love of it for its own sake. Or, to make 
clear sense at once, what are the principles that excite labour after know- 
ledge, besides the pure delight in it? 

NORTH. 

There are two great original powers, Tickler, that drive onwards the 
human spirit in quest of knowledge ; the necessity of life, and the delight 
of the soul. From the rudest to the most civilized state of society, the 
acquisition of knowledge that arises to men, from their contention with 
nature, to make her yield them life, is very great—immense. Suppose in 
our own country, James, one mind to possess all the knowledge by which, 
in ten thousand thousand hands, bread is earned. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a Solomon he would be—a livin’ Library o’ Usefu’ and Entertainin’ 
Knowledge. 

NORTH. 

Setting aside, for a moment, the multiform application of simple princi- 
ples by which the instruments of human art are produced—heavens! only 
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think on the knowledge of Nature, James, which in every minute division 
is distributed-throughout those various arts ! 
SHEPHERD. 


The thocht’s overwhelmin’. 

NORTH. 

Suppose that all the facts as to the nature and properties of the different 
substances which are employed as materials or agents in various arts in 
Birmingham and Sheffield, were known to one mind, as they are known to 
those who without higher knowledge practice them for their bread ! Suppose 
an intelligent mind to possess the knowledge only which it might acquire 
in a course of workshops, from the conversation of those who worked in 
them—would it not, without study, without books—be most extensive—~ 
most—— 

SHEPHERD. 

The knowledge o’ many a’ gathered thegither in ae master-mind—yet 
aiblins withouten sceence. 

NORTH. 

But if you will look at those forms of life in which each man, James, is re- 
uired to possess the whole of that knowledge of nature, which is necessary 
or obtaining from her the greater part of the means of his subsistence—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Am’ nae I sic a man mysell, sir ? 

NORTH. 

You are, my dear James. Think, Tickler, how any man, who is much 
acquainted with labouring people, where they are generally neither depressed 
by poverty nor degraded by vicious habits prevailing among them, must 
have been surprised at times to find the extent of knowledge, which native 
intelligence, exerting itself upon those objects and facts which the plain 
necessities of life only made important, had amassed—without books—hus- 
bandmen—shepherds—mechanics—artificers ! 

SHEPHERD. 
Pour oot upon him, Tickler—deluge him, Timothy. 
TICKLER. 

If you would see the most extensive acquisition of knowledge enforced 
by the necessities of life, you must know what is the life of a savage, in 
those tribes where there is full power of mind—for in se::c the mind is 
extraordinarily degraded. For example, many of the tribes of the North 
American Indians, before they were visited with the curse of an inter- 
course with Europeans, possessed a high character of mind, both for heroic 
and intellectual qualities. Now, conceive one of these-Indians cast amidst 
the boundlessness of nature—with a mind strong,and ardent—not begin- 
ning life_as we do—surrounded with a thousand helps to guard it from all 
sufferings and necessities, to spare it all use of its faculties—but cast upon 
the bosom of nature—to win from her the means of the preservation of his 
existence. From the moment he begins to understand and know—he sees 
what the course of his life is to be. He is to bea hunter and an inhabitant of 
the woods. Now, imagine all the multitude of natural facts, on the know- 
ledge of which, for safety and sustenance, his mind is made to rest. He 
is a hunter—that is to say, that from the day he can use his hands at his 
will, he will begin his warfare against the animal race. What does that 
mean? That of every bird and animal of which his power can compass 
the destruction, he must begin to know the signs, the haunts, and the ways. 
He is already engaged as an observer in natural history. You may be sure 
he has very soon as exact a knowledge of the figure, colours, cries, &c., of 
many of them, and of the place and construction of the habitations of those 
which find, or make themselves habitations—of their young, or eggs—their 
number, their seasons, and precautions of breeding, &c., as any naturalist 
from Linnzus to Cuvier. Now, every thing he has to do to ensnare, 
entice, waylay them, is drawn entirely from observation of the various par- 
ticulars of their modes of life. This knowledge, as he grows, he goes on 
extending to numbers of the birds and animals that people his dominion,— 
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and when the savage has, by keen and extensive observation, (you have 
read Hearne, North?) acquired all the knowledge that affects his own well- 
being—of the appearance, the nature, the seasons, the modes of life of as 
many of these creatures as will come under the necessity or the wanton- 
ness of his art as a hunter, I ask, is it not plain that he must possess, very 
intimately and exactly, much of that knowledge which, when possessed by 
a naturalist, is raised to the rank of science ? 


SHEPHERD. 

Ask Audubon. 

TICKLER. 

Combine with this the knowledge of the natural world that surrounds 
him, as implied by his dependence for sustenance on its vegetable produc- 
tions—and all the various knowledge of the earth itself, and of the skies, 
which become important to him who is to make his way by recollection 
or conjecture through untracked wildernesses, forests, swamps, and preci- 
pices. How, in an unknown wilderness so made up, even after he has 
chosen his course, by the stars, shall he know to trace a path through the 
dangers and immensity of nature, which human feet may tread? By ob- 
serving, studying all his life long the nature of mountains, torrents, marshes, 
vegetation. Then add to this—his observation of the air and the skies, 
from his dependence on their changes, and I think, my lads, if you have 
imagination to represent to yourselves one-twentieth part of the know- 
ledge which a savage will thus be driven to possess by his mere physical 
necessities, you will be astonished to find how much liker a learned man he 
is than you be. 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist yeloquent ! 

TICKLER. 

Will this seem fanciful? I will give you a single instance. There is 
scarcely one point in natural history more celebrated and interesting than 
the beaver’s building his house. Do you wish to be correctly informed 
upon this subject? Read all our naturalists from Buffon downwards, and 
you will be incorrectly instructed on the mind of these mysterious ani- 
mals. Then go and read the account given by a man who had nothing to 
do with beavers, except that he was an agent in the fur trade, and who tells 
you what the Indian hunters told and shewed him, and you will- find much 
the most interesting, and the only exact account we possess of these build- 
ers. 4 


Wha? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

It is in Hearne’s Travels in the northern parts of America. Here 
then I establish that a great part of that knowledge of external living na- 
ture which we hoard up among our treasures of science, is, through neces- 
sity, possessed, and I will say—much more accurately—by men in those 
rude forms of life, in which they are perpetually contending with nature 
for the supply of all their wants. 

[Silver Time-Piece chimes Twelve, and enter the Siz Supper-Sup- 
porters, with Roasted Turkey, Lamb, Fillet of Veal, Salmon, Tur- 
bot, Cod, &e. &e. &e. &e. &e. &e. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna charge my memory wi’ ever havin’ been sae lang afore without 
breakin’ my fast. It’s bad for the health sittin’ hour after hour on an 
empty stammach, mair especially when the mind as weel’s the body’s ex- 
howsted wi’ the wear and tear o’ rational. and irrational conversation. 
Tickler, tackle you to the turkey—North, lay yourse]] out on the laywb—and 
as for me, I shall hae some flirtation wi’ the fillet. 


NORTH. 
Make ready ! 
TICKLER, 
Present! 
VOL. XXIX. NO, CLXXIX. 22 
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Fire! 

[A sort of snuzzling silence in the Snuggery for an hour or thereabouts, 
Time-Piece smites One, and the Apparition of Picardy and his Tail 
comes and goes like the rainbow. 

NORTH. 

Tue Kine! 

(with all the honours.) 
TICKLER. 

Of whom recording history will say—* not that he found London of 
brick and left it of marble—but that he found his people in bondage, and 
left them free !” 

NORTH. 

Base Helot who first voided, and baser Helot still who ate up that 
loathsome lie, and splattered it out again undigested in his own poisonous 
slaver ! 


TICKLER. 
Pitiful and paltry press ! 
NORTH. 
Most wretched in its street-walking prostitution ! 
TICKLER. 
“O tyrant swollen with insolence and pride !” 
NORTH. 
“ Thou dog in forehead—but in heart a deer!” 
SHEPHERD, 
Is there to be arevolution, sirs ? 
NORTH. 
If there be, ’twill be a bloody one. 
TICKLER. 
Come—come—gents—let us talk over that matter at next Noctes. 
SHEPHERD. 


The verra first thing the Radicals will do—will be to extinguish the 
Noctes Ambrosian. 
NORTH. 
The very last they shall be allowed to do—James—Zcce Signum ! 
[Shoulders the Crutch 
TICKLER,. 
Since you insist upon it, why then I will singa new song—in the charac- 
ter of a Radical ! 


THE JACOBIN BILL. 


TunE—Nottingham Ale, 


I. 
Now the reign of the tyrant for ever is past, 
And the day-star of freedom is beaming on high— 
When truth is now heard in the Senate at last, 
And the shout of the million in grateful reply— 
Let us sing and rejoice, 
With heart and with voice, 
And each man his bumper triumphantly fill— 
For in this Age of Reason, 
We know of no treason, 
But refusing to drink to the Jacobin Bill! 


ll. 
For many a hopeless and heart-breaking day, 
The conflict unequal we strove to maintain— 
But still, as the slaves of “ legitimate” sway, 
We demanded redress—but demanded in vain— 
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Debased and degraded— 
Our birthrights invaded— 
We fruitlessly sought the great truth to instil, 
That our ruthless oppressor, 
The present possessor, 
Must taste all the sweets of a Jacobin Bill! 


Ill. 
But the debt of the people, so long in arrear, 
By the Jacobin Bill will be speedily paid,— 
And the step of the peasant will press on the peer, 
And prove of what metal his “ order” is made 
With Hunt at the steerage, 
We'll pitch the whole Peerage, 
Like the Prophet of old, the vex’d waters to still,— 
And many a martyr 
Of star and of garter, 
Must now read his fate in the Jacobin Bill ! 


IY. 
And as for those righteous rulers in lawn, 
Who pillage the poor with palaver of peace— 
Those Shepherds, whose reverend minds are withdrawn 
From the care of the flock, by the thoughts of the fleece,— 
How odd the grimaces 
Of many smug faces, 
On finding they’re nothing but tenants at will, 
When first we shall dish up 
Some rosy Archbishop, 
Who voted, perhaps, for the Jacobin Bill! . 


Vv. 
The lawyer no longer need bother his brain 
With the quibbles and quirks of his straw-splitting trade, 
For the Law of our Bill is abundantly plain, 
And needs not a hired misinterpreter’s aid: 
And as for the Judges, 
There’s nobody grudges 
To give them a touch of their friend the tread-mill,— 
If ’twere but to shew them 
We feel what we owe them, 
For days when none dream’t of a Jacobin Bill! 


VI. 
Thus peer, priest, and lawyer, each civilly sent 
His bread in an honester calling to win, 
And hearing no more of tithes, taxes, or rent, 
The work of reform may be said to begin! 
The great revolution 
Of just distribution, 
Its blessings unmeasured will thenceforth distil, 
And cutting and carving, 
For thousands now starving, 
At once will be found in the Jacobin Bill! 


vil. 
The mechanic who toils for his shilling a-day, 
May then get as drunk as the prince or the peer,— 
And citizen Russell, and citizen Grey, 
Will see the true use of their thousands a-year ; 
In Whig and in Tory-house, 
Happy and glorious, 
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Day after day the parch’d people may swill— 
And how pleasant to revel 
On “the fat Bedford level,” 

For love of our friend of the Jacobin Bill! 


Vill. 
Oh! England, the land of the tyrant and slave! 
How happily changed will thy destinies be, 
When the harlequin banner shall gallantly wave 
O’er the patriot deeds of the brave and the free! 
With streets barricaded, 
And pikemen paraded, 
What generous ardour each bosom will thrill, 
When in civil defiance 
Of martial science, 
We stand in defence of the Jacobin Bill! 


IX. 
And when ev’ry man’s hand is at ev’ry man’s throat— 
Oh! then what a pleasant Parisian scene ! 
With our own ¢a ira, and our own sans culottes, 
And perhaps, Heaven bless us! our own guillotine. 
Ve’ve been too slow in learning— 
Too dull in discerning, 
These radical cures for each deep-seated ill— 
But truly our neighbour 
Has not lost her labour, 
When at length she has taught us our Jacobin Bill! 
NORTH. 

Thank ye, Tickler. You write and sing a song as well, if not better, than 
any man in Scotland. 

SHEPHERD, 

It cuts to the quick. 

NORTH. 

There is one public man in England, Tickler, over whose apostacy from 
one sacred cause—more in sorrow than in anger—I and thousands—yea 
millions—groaned. Yet from his eloquent lips lately fell words of warn- 
ing wisdom; nor shall my praise of his patriotism be mingled at this moment 
with any unavailing lamentation or reproach—Sir Robert Peel. The con- 
clusion of his admirable speech on Lord John Russell’s motion for Reform 
in Parliament, has committed itself to my memory—— 

TICKLER. 

Hear! hear! hear! 

NORTH. 

“ We are arrived at 1831, and reform is again proposed, whilst the events 
of the last year in Paris and Brussels are bewildering the judgment of 
many, and provoking a restless, unquiet disposition, unfit for the calm con- 
sideration of such a question. I, too, refer to the condition of France, and 
I hold up the late revolution in France, not as an example, but as a warn- 
ing tothis country. Granted that the resistance to authority was just; but 
look at the effects,—on the national prosperity, on industry, on individual 
happiness,—even of just resistance. Let us never be tempted to resign the 
well-tempered freedom which we enjoy, in the ridiculous pursuit of the 
wild liberty which France has established. What avails that liberty which 
has neither justice nor wisdom for its companions—which neither brings 
peace nor prosperity in its train? It was the duty of the King’s Govern- 
ment to abstain from agitating this question at such a period as the present 
—to abstain from the excitement throughout this land of that conflict— 
(God grant it may be only a moral conflict!)—which must arise between 
the possessors of existing privileges, and those to whom they are to be 
transferred. It was the duty of the Government to calm, not to stimulate, 
the fever of popular excitement. They have adopted a different course— 
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they have sent through the land the firebrand of agitation, and no one can 
now recall it. Let us hope that there are limits to their powers of mischief. 
They have, like the giant enemy of the Philistines, lighted three hundred 
brands, and scattered through the country discord and dismay; but God 
forbid that they should, like him, have the power to concentrate in death 
all the energies that belong to life, and to signalize their own destruction 
by bowing to the earth the pillars of that sacred edifice, which contains 
within its walls, according even to their own admission ‘the noblest society 
of freemen in the world.’” 
TICKLER. 

Much indeed might be forgiven in the past conduct of a statesman, who 

has courage so to speak at such a crisis. 
NORTH. 

May Reform come from such a statesman as spoke in that pregnant pas- 

sage, and the country will at once be satisfied and strengthened. 
TICKLER. 
Amen. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ax your pardon, sir, for puttin’ rather an abrupt question; but does nei- 

ther o’ you twa smell ony thing out o’ the common ? 


TICKLER. 

I have no nose. 
SHEPHERD, 

Nae nose ? In that case, neither has an elephant. 
TICKLER. 

I mean no sense of smell. 
SHEPHERD. 


Then I pity you, sir, inspring, up i’ the mornin’ early, in the Forest, when 
the sun is sae tenderly wooin’ the dawn, and a shower o’ bees is perpetually 
drappin’ doon frae the bawmy bosom o’ the south-west wind, on the bawmy 
bosom o’ the Earth, that is indeed flowin’, as the Scriptur’ says, wi’ milk 
and honey, and a’ hotchin’ wi’ dew-reekin’ sun-seekin’ flowers, as if through 
a’ her open pores were breathin’ the irrepressible delight o’ our great 
mother’s heart. 

NORTH. 
How spiritual the scent of violets ! 
SHEPHERD (snuffing and snoking. ) 
Can it be Guse ? 


NORTH. 

Poo, poo, James. *Tis but “ the strong imagination of a feast.” 
SHEPHERD. 

A feast? Fuilzie! 
TICKLER. 


“ So scented the Grim Feature, and upturned 

His nostril wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from afar.” 
SHEPHERD. 

That quotation’s no pat, sir; I’m no smelling a dead horse in a far awa’ 
quarry, but the memory o’ a roasted Guse in this verra room. THE GLAs- 
Gow GANDER’S NO YET EXTINK. 

NORTH. 

James, you are too metaphysical. The memory of a smell is a most 
abstract idea. 

TICKLER. 

I remember it in the Concrete. 

SHEPHERD. 

It aften haunts me, sirs, at meals, till I lay doon the spoon wi’ a scunner, 
and bock at the rummlete-thumps. The family canna sympatheese wi’ me— 
for it’s the same wi’ the scent as wi’ the sight—twa folk never yet, at ae 


time, either smelt or saw a ghost—and its even sae wi’ the stink o’ the 
Gander. 
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NORTH. 

Peace to his manes! 
TICKLER. 

Methinks I see him moulting. “In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 
SHEPHERD. 


Mooltin’! Puir fallow! in the pens! The Gander’s in a piteous condi- 
tion then, sirs; a’ ragged and raw, dowp red-bare, as if nettle-stung, and 
the sprootin’ quullies blushin’ wi’ bluid. Oh! but at that season he’s sensi- 
tive—sensitive; and he drags alang his meeserable existence in ae dolefu’ 
hiss—a fent and feeble hiss—less like an ordinar Gander’s than a bat’s—— 

TICKLER. 

I know it—a mixture of a bat’s, a cat’s, and an adder’s, which, in the 
darkness and silence of nature, would be not unalarming, did not your 
ayy o of ornithology come instantly to your aid, and scientifically re- 
fer it to the enormous moulter. 

NORTH. 

As Goldsmith pathetically says, 


“ To stop too fearful, and too faint to go!” 


SHEPHERD. 
If you but pint your finger at him, then, “ he gangs distracted mad” —— 
TICKLER. 
And gives vent at all points to such a gabble, that you look up to the lift, 
James, expecting a cloud of wild-geese from Norway—— 
SHEPHERD. 
But the sky is calm—— 
NORTH. 
And so would be the common, but for this picturesque Impersonation of 
pain, impertinence, and poltroonery—— 
TICKLER. 


Who “ plays such fantastic tricks beneath high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


SHEPHERD. 
What an eemage! An angel weepin’ at a guse! That’s no orthodox. It 
wou’d be ayont the power o’ the angel Gabriel himsell, or Michael, or Ra- 
hael either, ony mair than us Three, to gaze doon on the Gander without 
a’in intil guffaws. 
NORTH, 

In Lincolnshire—in the Fens—these unfortunate animals are plucked 
perennially in cavies—— 

SHEP HERD. 

What? A’ the year through! 

NORTH. 

Ay, James, all the year through—from June to January—and from Ja- 
nuary to June. 

SHEPHERD. 

Without bein’ alloo’d ae single holiday, sir? I cou’dna carry on sic a sys- 
tem o’ persecution as that again’ ony Guse or Gander that ever gabbled— 
for it borders on inhumanity ; and sometimes, methinks, about the close o’ 
the month, as I was hauldin’ the noiseless tenor o’ my way towards his 
cayey, to gie him his accustom’d plookin’, my heart wou’d relent, seein’ the 
pimples and pustules pabblin’ a’ ower him, just as parritch pabbles in the 
pat—the countless holes, sir, out o’ which the quulls had been rugged,— 
and then, in place o’ administerin’ the usual discipline to his dowp, or what, 
wi his tale, he thinks wings, ten to ane I wou’d gie him a handfu’ o’ corn, mix- 
ed wi’ cauld potawtoes, say something kind and consolin’ to the sans culottes 
citizen o’ the cavey, and aiblins openin’ the door, let him oot to tak a 
waddle on thae absurd splay-feet o’ his, beneath whose soles you canna, 
however, help ‘gone the poor grass, and heavin’ a sigh for the inevitable 
bruisin’ o’ much beetle. 
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NORTH. 
Iam not—either by nature or education—superstitious ; yet I cannot 
help attaching some credit to the strange rumour—— 
SHEPHERD. 
What strange rumour ? Let me hear’t, sir; for there’s naething I like sae 
weel’s a strange rumour. 


NORTH. 
Why, that the great Glasgow Gander has been seen since the last Noctes. 
° SHEPHERD. 
Whaur ? 
NORTH, 
At divers times and in sundry places. 
SHEPHERD. 
But no in the flesh, sir—no in the flesh. 
TICKLER. 
THE Guost of THE GanvER!!! 
NORTH. 


“ Doom’d for a certain time to walk the night, 
And, for the day, confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in his days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged away.” 
TICKLER. 
“ But that it is forbid 
To tell the secrets of his prison-house, 
He could a tale unfold.” 
NORTH. 
That “ eternal blazon,’ Tickler, must be reserved for another Noctes. A 
description of his Purgatory by the Ghost of the Glasgow Gander will 
eclipse Dante’s, 


SHEPHERD. 
Wha saw’t ? 
NORTH. 
People in general. 
SHEPHERD. 


Aye, that’s the way wi’ a’ supernatural apparitions. I defy you to trace 
ony ane amang the best accredited o’ them a’ up tu its first gloom or glim- 
mer afore individual een—but it’s neither the less true nor the less fear- 
some on that account—and that you’ll alloo even to your ain lowpin heart, 
the first time you foregather wi’ a ghaist—in a wood, or on a muir, or 
glowerin’ out upon you frae the embrasure o’ an auld castle, or risin’ up 
as silent as the mist, in the verra heart o’ the thunner o’ some lanesome 
waterfa’, 

NORTH. 

Some, ’tis said, have seen it, as if escaped from the spit—trussed, yet en- 

dowed with locomotive power-—— 
TICKLER. 

Hissing like a steam-engine. 

NORTH. 

Others, gashed with a thousand wounds, and dripping with gore and 
gravy——— 

TICKLER. 
“In somnos ecce! ante oculos meestissimus ANsER, 
Visus adesse mihi, largosque effundere fletus! 
Raptatus Tapitouro ut quondam, aterque cruento 
Pulvere, perque pedes-trajectus loro tumentes.” 


NORTH. 
“ Hei mihi! qualis erat! Quantum mutatus ab illo 
ANSERE !” 

TICKLER. 


“ O Lux Dardanie! Spes O Fidissima Teucrim! 
Que tantz tenuere more? Quibus ANsER ab oris 
Expectate venis ?” 
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NORTH. 
“ Ut te, post multa tuorum 
Funera—— 
Defessi adspicimus !” 
TICKLER. 
“ Que caussa indigna serenos 
Feedavit voltus ? aut cur hee volnera cerno ?”’ 
NORTH. 
“ Tile nihil; nec me querentem vana, moratur, 
Sed, graviter gemitus imo de pectore ducens” —— 
TICKLER. 
“ Heu! fuge, Nate Dea!” 
SHEPHERD. 
What! Does the Ghost of the Gander gabble Greek ? 
TICKLER. 
The story runs, James, that 


“ Even in his ashes lives his wonted fire,” 


and that he has been seen by the watchman, as he “ walks his lonely round,” 
impotently pursuing, up and down the Guse-dubs, some dingy Dulcinea 
desired of yore, who, with loud shrieks, shuns his embraces, and finally, in 
desperation, plunges for shelter in among a drove of ducks, merry in the 
ee on the Peat-Bog, into whose sullen depths is afraid to plunge the 
hot and hissing Tarquin, who bitterly knows that fat cannot float without 
feathers—— 
NORTH. 
He sticks to Terra Firma—“ larding the lean earth as he moves along.” 
SHEPHERD. 
What seems he noo in the een o’ the Bubbley ? 
NORTH. 

The Bubbley sees through him—and wages warfare on the Gander’s 
Ghost. But you may imagine the Bubbley’s astonishment on-finding the 
Gander evaporate beneath his tread as he leaps upon him, after having 
chased him three times round Nelson’s Pillar. 

TICKLER. 


Methinks I see the Ghost of the Gander, 


“ At the close of the day, when the city is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove,” 


waddling along that noble square, on the summit of Blythswood-hill, and 
moralizing to himself on the destinies of his species—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Wishin’, a’ in vain, that they wad but tak’ a lesson’frae his fate! A’ in 
vain, sirs; for even let a spectre come frae the sewer to forewarn them o’ 
their doom, yet wunna they keep their tongue within their bills, but wull 
keep gapin’, and hissin’, and gablin’ on till the end o’ the chapter, which, 
aiblins, consists o’ sic a catastrophe at Ambrose’s, sir, as will be remembered 
to the latest posterity, and, translated intil a thousand languages, be perused 
by all people that on earth do dwell, lang after the Anglo-Scotch, and the 
Scoto-English, have been baith dead tongues. Example’s lost on a’ Fules— 
feathered and unfeathered—and that’s aye been an argument wi’ me— 
accepp in cases o’ verra rare culprits—again’ capital punishments. 

NORTH. 
’Tis said the Gawpus of the Ghost—— 
SHEPHERD. 
You mean the Ghost 0’ the Gawpus 





NORTH. 
——has been seen in Edinburgh. The Black Cook of this establishment, 
James, is afraid to sleep by herseli—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Canna she get Tappitoury, or the Pech——~ 
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TICKLER. 

Hush—hush—James. 

NORTH. 

You know all feathers are among her perquisites—and she told King 
Pepin, that, t’other night, on lifting up the'lid of the chest where that golden 
fleece reposed, among the plumage of inferior fowls, lo! the Ghost of the 
Gander, spurred on by instinctive passion, abhorrent of his nudity, insanely 
struggling to replume himself 





SHEPHERD. 

Haw—haw—haw !—and hopping about in the chest, amaist as roomy as 
a Minister’s Garnel, like a chiel risin’ half-drunk in the mornin’, and wha 
havin’ gotten ane o’ his legs intil the breeks, fin’s it a’thegether ayont his 
capacity to get in the ither, but keeps stoiterin’ and stacherin’, and tumblin’, 
outowre the floor frae wa’ to wa’, for a lang while, doure on an impossible 
achievement, and feenally fa’in’ backarts on a sack, wi’ nae mair howp 0’ 
maisterin’ his velveteens in this warld, than in the next o’ insurin’ his 
salvation. 


TICKLER. 
O thou Visionary ! 
NORTH. 
Poor soul! in her situation, such an adventure—— 
SHEPHERD. 


Her situation? You’re no serious, sir ? 


NORTH. 
Too true, James. In her fright she let fall the lid—nor has she since had 
courage, his majesty informs me, to uplift it. 
TICKLER. 
The Ghost of the Gander will be smothered. He had betier have kept in 
the sewer. 
NORTH. 
In future ages, James, generations of men, seeing the Ghost of the Glas- 
gow Gander, will vainly Gaon that in the nineteenth century all Ganders 
were of his size—— 


SHEPHERD. 
Aye—that there were giants in our days. 
TICKLER. 
He will cause great disturbance in Ornithology. 
SHEPHERD. 


Amang the tribe Anseres. Compared wi’ him, the geese o’ the three 

thousandth Il dwinnle doon to dyeucks. 
NORTH. 

In some future Demonology, the philosopher will endeavour to reduce 
him to ordinary dimensions, nay, even to prove him~all in vain—to be a 
mere phantom of the imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet, sirs, mithers and nourices wull hush the babbies on their breasts wi’ 
the cry o’ “ the Ganner !” “the Ganner !” “gin you wunna lie quate, ye vile 
yaummerin’ imp, I'll gie ye to the Ghost o’ the great Glasgow Ganner !” 
Na—tunes ’ill be made to eemage forth his gabble, by the Webers o’ unborn 
time—and Theatres be thick wi’ folk, as trees wi’ craws, to hear, on the 
hundredth nicht o’ its performance, a maist unearthly piece o’ music frae a 
multitudinvus orchestra, ca’d the “ Ganner’s Chorus!” 

TICKLER. 

lam sorry he was slaughtered. He would have been an incomparable 
chimney-sweep. 

SHEPHERD. 

To have admitted him, whatna flue! 

TICKLER. 

Come, North, cut the subject short with a song. Give us the Ghost of 
the Gander—a Tale of Terror—after the fashion of Mat Lewis. Poor Mat! 
he was a man of genius—now how forgotten! 
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NORTH. 
I’m a little hoarse— 
SHEPHERD. 
A little horse ? 
TICKLER. 
That’s always the affectation of you great singers. 
NORTH. 


Pray, Tickler, which, to your ear, is the more musical of the two, the 
gabble of a Gander, or the braying of a Jackass ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna answer him, Mr Tickler, for he’s only wushin’ to get aff the sang. 
TICKLER. 

*Twould be bad, boorish manners, James, not to give an answer to a civil 
yy aoe I prefer the Gander by sunrise from the sea—the jackass, when 

at luminary is setting behind the mountains, 

SHEPHERD, 

What luminary ? 

TICKLER. 

Neither the Gander nor the Jackass, James, but the Sun. Elated by 
the glowing charms of the rosy morn, my soul delights in the gabble of 

eese on a common—but as I wander pensive at to-fall of the day, then, 
or love or money, your jackass, with ears, legs, lungs, and jaws, all “ step- 
ping westwards,” and enacting, in a solo, for his own enjoyment, the Vicar 
of Bray, worthy to be a Bishop. 
SHEPHERD. 
What say ye to a Mool? 
NORTH. 

The young American, in his most amusing volumes, “ A Year in Spain,” 
has exhausted the subject. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s your wull, sir ? 

NORTH. 

“T hate a mule,” quoth he, “ most thoroughly, for there is something 
abortive in everything it does, even to its very bray. An ass, on the con- 
trary, has something hearty and whole-souled about it. Jack begins his 
bray with a modest whistle, rising gradually to the top of his powers, like 
the progressive eloquence of a well-adjusted oration, and then, as gradually 
declining to a natural conclusion; but the mule commences with a voice 
like thunder, and then, as if sorry for what he has done, he stops like a 
bully when throttled in the midst of a threat, or a clown who has begun a 
fine speech, and has not courage to finish it.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw! haw! haw! That’s capital, man. 

NORTH, 

As Alexander of Macedon said of old, that had he not been Alexander, 
he would have wished to be Diogenes, so, we may presume, had the hero of 
Glasgow not been a Gander, he would have chosen to be a—— 


TICKLER. 
Mule or Jackass ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Aye—that is the question. Each—— 
NORTH. 
Alternately-—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Day about. 
NORTH. 


On Tuesday, beginning his bray with a modest whistle, and throughout his 
performance just such an original as the lively American has drawn the 
animated picture of—on Friday, like a bully throttled in the midst of a 
threat—— 

TICKLER, 

And cudgelled along the Trongate—— 
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Till his back was like the Edinburgh Review, 
TICKLER, 
The Blue and Yellow, 
NORTH. 
Or Blackwood’s Magazine, 
TICKLER, 
A lively green, 
SHEPHERD, 
Needing nae certificat’, 
TICKLER, 
But no more nonsense. Now for your song. 
NORTH, 


( Clearing his pipes with a caulker.) 


THE GHOST OF THE GANDER, 


Oh! what is that figure, and what can it mean, 
That comes forth in the stillness of night— 
That near the Guse-Dubs like a phantom is seen— 
That haunts the Salt-Market, the Gorbals, the Green, 
And avoids the approach of the light ? 


*Tis the Ghost of the Gander—the unavenged Ghost— 
The spirit disturb’d and distress’d 

Of him who erewhile of his tribe was the boast, 

Whom ’twas shocking to slay, and inhuman to roast, 
The unfortunate Goose of the West! 


We all must remember—we never can cease 
To think of his proudest display, 

When first in the grand competition of Geese, 

He appear’d like an over-fed Hero of Grease, 
And triumphantly carried the day. 


And oh! had he made but a different use 
Of his triumph of shape and of size, 

He still might have lived—a respectable Goose— 

And the nettles might still have been proud to produce 
The Gander that carried the prize! 


But, flush’d with his conquest, elated with fame, 
And swoln with preposterous pride, 
With gabble unheard-of in wild-goose or tame, 
The Gander in person and conduct became 
The Pest of the Queen of the Clyde. 


We do not insist on his manner and mien 
For these we might find an excuse— 
But his gabble was gross, and his conduct obscene, 
And he openly dwelt among creatures unclean— 
A shameless and scandalous Goose ! 


And, hating the blessings he never could share, 

How loudly his anger arose 7 
’Gainst the great, and the good, and the brave, and the fair, 
Whom, in the true spirit of spiteful despair, 

He accounted his natural foes! 
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But the life of the Gander we need not relate, 
Nor describe how he flourish’d and fell— 
We all know his folly—and as for his fate, 
Remembrance must long be oppress’d with the weight 
Of that “ strange insupportable smell !” 


And now that his carcass at length is at rest, 

And rankles in rotten repose— 
When the regent of day has gone down in the West, 
His spirit thus wanders, unpitied, unblest, 

And noxious still to the nose! 


The Ghost of a Goose is a curious sight— 

A strange enough phantom at best : 
But far may you travel, before you shall light 
On such a preposterous spirit of night 

As the Ghost of the Goose of the West! 


His figure, his gesture, his aspect, his air, 
His waddle—they still are the same— 
But his ill-fated carcass is naked and bare, 

Displaying the marks of a recent affair, 
hat his friends are unwilling to name. 


And a spirit like this, in a garb of Goose-skin, 
Where ree refuses to grow, 
Is doubly absurd, when there hangs at his chin, 
The shadowy shape of a Trophy of Tin, 
The Medal he gain’d at the show. 


Thus nightly he waddles around and around 

Each loved and familiar seene— 
The Goose-Dubs, of course, are his favourite ground— 
But sometimes the spectre may even be found 

Near the door of the very Tontine! 


And there, when the usual party are met, 
“ Just thinking” of oysters and ale, 

The plan of the ev’ning is quite overset,— 

For the Ghost of a Goose is a very bad whet,— 
And the Knights of the Shell turn tail! 


By the church of Saint Mungo he often has sat, 

On a tombstone, awaiting the day, 
When the rest of the ghosts, and the ow], and the bat, 
Alarm’d at a phantom so fetid and fat, 

Have fled with a shriek of dismay ! 


And oh! but to hear him when making his moan 
In that region remote and recluse— 
It is not a gabble—it is not a groan— 
Description despairs in describing the tone 
Of the ill-fated Ghost of the Goose ! 


And although ’twas a rule among spirits of old 

To speak not, except in reply,— 
With the Ghost of the Gander this rule doesn’t hold, 
For he always is ready his “ tale to unfold,” 

With a sad and a sulphurous sigh! 
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With accent unearthly, and piteous look, 

He curses the day he was dress’d— 
He calls for revenge on the scullion, the cook— 
But chief upon him who the task undertook 

Of dissecting the Goose of the West! 


But long may he wander alarming the night, 
And vengeance invoking in vain— 

For no one in Glasgow e’er pitied his plight, 

And many there are who would even delight 
If he could be dissected again! 


There are Masses for many a spirit’s repose, 

And spells that can lay them at rest; 
But who would e’er dream of assuaging the woes 
Of one so offensive to eyes, ears, and nose, 

As the Ghost of the Goose of the West! 


TICKLER. 
Bravissimo! Bravissimo! 
SHEPHERD. 
Anchor! Anchor! 
NORTH. 
I have done so, James. I have brought my verse to an anchor. 
TICKLER. 
Encore! Encore—encore—Kit—encore— 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s what I mean, sir. Hangcur! Hangcur! Hangceur! 
NORTH. 


No—gentlemen. Pardon me. But feeling myself in voice, I have no 
objection to compound with a parody on Tom Bowling. After that, let us 
set in to serious thinking. You must suppose the Gander buried in a dung- 
hill. 

TICKLER. 

No violent suppostion, certainly, Sir. 

NORTH (sings.) 


Air—Zom Bowling. 


1 
Here a foul hulk lies Glasgow’s Gander, 
The vilest of his race,— 
Alike unfit for spit or brander, 
This is his proper place ! 
His aspect was the most ungainly, 
And those who knew him well, 
Say that you might discover plainly 
His presence by the smell 


2. 

This bird of mud was still reviling 
Each of the Birds of Air, 

His columns still of filth compiling,— 
The splutter of despair! 

And toiling thus in his vocation, 
His Chronicle will tell 

How you might prove to demonstration 
His labours from the Smell ! 
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3. 
And when by this rash hand dissected 
On that unhappy Night, 
He proved, as might have been expected, 
Indeed “ a Sorry Sight !” 
The fainting-fits—the fumigation— 
On these my Song would dwell, 
But it concludes in Suffocation 
From memory of that Smell! 


TICKLER, 
Faugh! faugh! faugh! 
SHEPHERD. 
F ch! feuch! feuch! 
NORTH. 
Steuch! steuch! steuch! 
SHEPHERD. 


Tis gane. Do you ken, sirs, that I’m waxin’ unco hungry, and think I 
cou’d eat some half-dizzen or sae o’ hard-biled eggs. 


NORTH. 
I will join yo u,James, with the utmost alacrity. 
TICKLER. 
And so will I—mordicus. 
SHEPMERD. 


We had as weel order twa dizen, and that'll leave a few to come and gang 
on, 


[Bell is rung—the Pecn appears, disappears, and re-appears with the 
aforesaid. Gurney makes a bolt from the ear of Dionysius, and 
sic transeunt Noctes. 
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